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PREFACE. 


WE have little to communicate to our readers in our present 
half-yearly address, but to ask a continuation of that confidence and 
assistance which is the best reward of our diligent and continued 
occupation. We cannot, however, pass over in silence the sudden 
and awful change that has taken place in almost every part of the 
civilized world. As great convulsions of nature extend their fatal 
influence even to the remotest shores, so the late political tempests 
that have swept away with terrific violence the “thrones and domi- 
nations” of the earth, have not failed to reach every humbler place, 
and to affect every local and personal interest; to disturb the calm 
pursuits of philosophy, and even to invade and break up the accus- 
tomed channels of literature. The same causes which have diminished 
the desire to possess and the power to purchase old books, have also 
prevented or greatly diminished the publication of new ones. The 
great printing press of the world of letters is almost standing still, 
or is only engaged in the daily propagation of political news,—in 
stimulating the curiosity of those who hope to profit by disturbances, 
or in tranquillizing the fears of others who tremble for the possessions 
they have already acquired. 

Occupied, therefore, as the general mind is at this awful moment 
with anxieties both of the present and the future, it is in vain to 
hope that literature in any of its varied branches will re-assume its 
wonted activity till these commotions and changes have subsided, 
and the disturbed waters of strife have returned into their proper 


channel; till those who write can expect a just reward for their 
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PREFACE. 


labour, and those who read can bring to their studies minds freed 
from the personal anxieties and dangers that surround them; for, in 
the language of the poet,—Res est imperiosa timor. It is therefore 
very possible that as less knowledge reaches us, we may have less 
also to communicate to our readers; but we will do what we are 
able, and our readers may rely on our continued exertions to supply 
them with notices of those publications which mark the progress 
of literature, and of the proceedings of those societies which are 
periodically diffusing fresh information on science and on art. We 
wish cur materials to be useful, we hope that our criticisms are just, 
and we shall continue to adhere to that maxim which has always 
been our guide, “ That it is better to know something thoroughly, than 
every thing superficially.” 
S. URBAN. 


June 30, 1848. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


WE have to express our sincere regret 
at a mis-statement made in our last Maga- 
zine, at p. 626, where, among the recent 
failures of leading commercial houses, the 
name was introduced ‘ of an East India 
director, Henry Alexander, esq.”’ This 
misapprehension must have arisen from 
the stoppage of the house of Lesley Alex- 
ander and Co. merchants, which has been 
much before the public in the newspapers. 

We have also to contradict the supposed 
death of the Rev. J. C. Meadows, in our 
Nov. number, p. 549. It appears that the 
Rev. gentleman was married on the 14th 
July (as duly recorded in p. 422 of last 
volume) ; and his name has been errone- 
ously inserted among the Deaths, first in 
the Ecclesiastical Gazette, and thence in 
other publications. 

‘¢ In. the Magazine for July, 1841, pp. 
23, 24, there is an account by A GLEANER 
of the family of Sancroft ; in which the 
writer supposes that Mr. James Sancroft of 
Yarniouth, then lately deceased, may have 
been descended from Dr. Wm. Sancroft, 
Master of Emanuel coll. Camb. who died 
in 1637. This, however, could not have 
been the case; for it appears from the 
court books of the manor of Shelton Hall 
in Stradbrook, Suffolk, that on the 24th 
Oct. 1637, the death of Dr. Sancroft was 
presented by the Homage, who at the 
same time found that his brother, Francis 
Sancroft, esq. was his next heir, and as 
such was admitted to the lands which Dr. 
S. held of the manor. Dr. Sancroft cer- 
tainly had a son William, who was six 
years old in 1627; but he, as appears 
from the above court books, must have 
died before his father.”,—D. A. Y. 

Can any of our readers inform us where 
the letters of Dr. Bentley to Professor 
Sike, printed in vol. ix. p. 323 of Nichols’s 
Literary Anecdotes, are now deposited ? 

Mr. Britton solicits information on 
the following subjects :—1. LrEUTENANT- 
Cotonex Isaac Barre. If this gentle- 
man left any will ? Who were his execu- 
tors, or immediate descendants ? To whom 
did he leave his personal and other pro- 
perty? He left a large sum to the Mar- 
chioness Townshend. Hewas a violent par- 
tisan in the House of Commons from 1761 
to 1784, when he retired from all public oc- 
cupation, and died in London in 1802, aged 
76. 2. Winit1amM GREATRAKES, whodied 
at Hungerford in Berkshirein 1781,and was 


buried in the churchyard, where his friend 
Captain Stopford raised a head-stone to 
his memory ; and after his name, age, &c. 
is the motto from the title to Junius’s 
Letters — ‘‘ Srar. Nominis Umpra.’? 
A trunk was packed up at Hungerford, and 
directed to a sister of the said William 
Greatrakes at or near Cork; and in the 
‘Cork Mercantile Chronicle” of April, 
1803, was a letter describing the contents 
of that trunk. I have made inquiry with- 
out success for a copy of that paper, or if 
there be any relatives or immediate de- 
scendants of the said Mr. Greatrakes. 

The communication of any hints or facts 
relating to the private lives, property, or 
letters of either Barré or Greatrakes would 
gy bewe w Mr. Britton, who is printing 
‘* An Elucidation of the Authorship of the 
Letters of Junius,’’ and is enabled to 
show that the two persons above named 
were intimately concerned in the myste- 
rious correspondence with ‘‘The Public 
Advertiser.’’ 

If any of our readers will point out at 
what period the Sovereigns ceased to ex- 
ercise their ecclesiastical patronage without 
the advice of their Ecclesiastical Council, 
and in what work any account of it can 
be found—for it is certain in former times 
their political adviser did not presume to 
interfere—it will oblige a Very Oxp Sus- 
SCRIBER. 

Finding that the Table of Mortality in 
the Metropolis given in our Magazine was 
capable of some improvement, we have 
taken the opportunity afforded by the 
commencement of a new volume to make 
the required change. Instead of the aggre- 
gate deaths in four weeks, the result of 
each week will now be separately given. 
The weekly fluctuations will thus be more 
clearly indicated, and means afforded for 
a comparison of the relative mortality in 
particular seasons of the year. The in- 
terest attaching to these returns during 
the prevalence of epidemics, and in times 
of unusual mortality, entitles them not 
only to temporary attention, but to the 
advantage of being put fairly on record in 
our pages, in which, if we mistake not, 
the consecutive details of the old bills 
have been, since the fire at the Parish 
Clerks’ Hall, almost exclusively preserved. 
Of the recent mortality some report will 
be found under the head of Domestic News 
in our present Number. 
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Literary and Historical Memorials of London. By J. H. Jesse. 
2 vols. 


AS Mr. Jesse is a young author, and as we, perhaps, may claim the 
privilege, by possessing the experience of age, of giving counsel without 
offence to our juniors, we venture to observe, in the first place, that in such 
works as the present extreme accuracy is as necessary as in books of science, 
when dealing with particulars, with dates, numbers, places, times ; so that at 
once curiosity may be excited by the interest of the anecdote, and confidence 
secured by the fidelity of the narrative.* Secondly, such books as the 
present should be as brief and compact as possible: we therefore in a future 
edition advise all the quotations from Horace Walpole, Shakspere, and all 
familiar and well-known anecdotes, to be altogether omitted; in the same 
way we speak of the History of Westminster Abbey and the Tower, so 
much of which we have lately had in full detail in the popular pages of 
Miss Strickland and others, as for instance the narrative of Anne Boleyn’s 
trial and condemnation, and of the Scotch lords. Thirdly, we could wish 
that Mr. Jesse’s opinions on the character of some persons who come 
before him were expressed in more careful and modified language, and 
with something of a softer and kinder feeling to their memory. An 
historian like Tacitus or Clarendon may be called on to support the dignity 
of history, and to vindicate the majesty of truth, by painting in strong colours 
the character of those who have disturbed the peace or injured the happiness 
of society by immoral or criminal conduct. It is perhaps a necessary, 
but must be a most painful part of their duty, and such as no good and 
generous mind could dwell on with delight ; but in books of light literature 
like the present no such afflicting task is required of the writer: we there- 
fore hope in another edition to see such terms as “ the voluptuary George 
the Fourth ;” “the Butcher of Culloden,” + applied to the Duke of Cum- 





* We see some of the errors of these volumes pointed out in the Atheneum (Aug. 
21st) by some one well acquainted with his subject.—Rev. 

tT ‘‘ His Royal Highness had strong parts, great military abilities, undoubted cou- 
rage, and had gained the victory of Culloden, which saved this country. But his 
popularity ended with the Rebellion: his services were immediately forgot, and he 
became the object of fear and jealousy. As I had opportunities of knowing him, I 
will risk my opinion concerning him, endeavouring, as far as’I am able, to avoid par- 
tiality. His Royal Highness’s judgment would be equal to his parts were it not too 
much guided by his passions, which are often violent and ungovernable. He has abi- 
lities to perform things which are difficult, but sometimes loves an impossibility. In 
his military capacity he appears greatly superior to any man in this country ; and I 
have frequently wished that he had confined himself to that department, without enter- 
ing into party disputes, or interfering in the affairs of civil government—the first of 
which is below his dignity, and for the latter he is not qualified. His notions of 
honour and generosity are worthy of a prince. That he is ambitious is not to be 
doubted ; and had his Majesty died during the Prince of Wales’ minority, he would 
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berland ; the allusion to “the Duke of York being regretted by no one 
but his creditors,” * and many others, altogether omitted at the suggestion 
of a kinder feeling and an improved taste. It is a good rule in writing 
never to be violent without warmth, or strained without power.t Lastly, 
we should recommend some improvement as relates to the subject-matter ; 
too great a space, we think, is filled with allusions to those over whose lesser 
frailties, or more repulsive crimes, the veil of oblivion might be more wisely 
drawn. Let Mr. Jesse infuse some richer and nobler blood into the veins 
of his living portraiture. Let us have more of the statesman, and the 
scholar, and the soldier; and less of the courtezan, the actress, and the 
mistress, with their train of profligate paramours, and thoughtless ad- 
mirers. Let George the First’s “ hideous’ seraglio of German prosti- 
tutes” be covered from observation with the decent veil of silence; and 
among the rest let Mell Gwynne, who has so provokingly, and pertina- 
ciously, and perpetually, kept herself in our presence, repose where we are 
so glad at last to find her laid, in the churchyard of St. Martin’s, whence 
we trust neither in body or in spirit will she be again evoked into the upper 
air. It seems something like cruelty to call up the spectres of long-com- 
mitted crimes to rise, and shriek, and gibber over the graves of the poor 
deluded victims below, who, if they still retain any sense of mortality, or 
are permitted to see the “ shadows of their former life” pass in review before 
them, must be now weeping in anguish, and bitterness, and repentance, and 
mourning over the possession of those fatal gifts once too fondly loved, too 
unwisely used, and too reluctantly resigned.t Such an alteration, we are 
sure, will give a more manly and better tone to these pages, and such as 
will be approved by all whose good opinion is worth possessing. Mr. 
Jesse has entitled his volumes literary and historical ; but as a general 
remark, and without any allusion whatever to him (of whom we have 
reason to believe far better things), we may say that neither literature nor 
history will be improved by mixing up with their solid and splendid materials 
the tinsel and varnish from the wardrobe of the theatre, the ball-room, or 








most reasonably have expected to have become the young King’s general; or if he 
could have formed a party in Parliament strong enough to have repealed the Act of 
Regency, the Princess of Wales’s authority might have suffered great diminution. 
But that he had even the most distant design of a more criminal nature—that he meant 
anything hurtful to his nephew, or dangerous to the public—the insinuation was base 
and villainous.’”?—‘‘ The severe treatment of Scotland after the defeat of the rebels 
was imputed to his cruel and sanguinary disposition. All his good qualities are over- 
looked,—all his faults are aggravated. False facts are advanced against him, and false 
conclusions drawn from them ; whilst the late Prince of Wales gave too much coun- 
tenance‘to the most malignant and groundless accusations, by shewing favour to every 
man who aspersed his brother’s character,’? &c. This is the language of a con- 
temporary, and of a good and upright man, a statesman, and a minister.—Rev. 

* We believe that no prince ever left behind him a band of friends more respectable 
in themselves, and more attached to him, than the late Duke of York. We speak thus 
from knowledge.—Rev. 

+ We hope the following paragraph will be omitted in the next edition :—‘‘ Sprat, 
Dean of Westminster, a churchman whose fortune had been made by being admitted 
to the profligate parties of Charles the Second.’? And this man was the friend of 
the good and virtuous Cowley ! !—Rev. 

{ There are at p. 156 of Vol. I. a few words which, of course, are only intended for 
a joke, but which at first made us look a little grave. ‘‘ To decapitate a monarch, or 
to hang a demagogue once or twice in a century, may perhaps be for the general advan- 
tage of mankind.” We must take this, as it is probably intended, to be in Swift’s vein 
of humour, and as a mixture of grave irony, of the “ ridiculum acri,’’ in which that 
great and singular man loved to indulge.—-REv. 
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the bagnio. We do not want to be acquainted with persons whose lives 
were passed, without dignity, without duty, and even without decency. If 
men are profligate and women licentious, do not recall them to notice 
unless upon necessity, and, above all, be always mindful that the mere 
annexation of a word of dispraise to their names, does not in any 
degree remove the mischief of having made them known for the first time 
to some, and recalled them to the unwilling recollection of others. We 
trust that we never shall be found among those who would use the lan- 
guage of unkindness or reproach towards them whose lives have been 
shaded by too dark an error, or who have squandered in thoughtless pro- 
digality those rare and precious gifts, whether of person or of mind, which 
Nature has reserved for her few and favourite children; but, at the same 
time, we have no desire unnecessarily to recall the half forgotten histories 
of guilty love, or to mix up with graver and weightier subjects anecdotes 
too often repeated, and too gracefully told, of the fatal caresses and seduc- 
tive fascinations of venal beauty. Let us endeavour to confine to such 
shameless and slanderous pages as those of Grammont or Grimm the 
pictures of profligate courtiers and their criminal paramours, without a 
wish to unveil the dark and loathsome recesses of their private lives; or, 
if the justice of history ever calls them to her public tribunal, let us men- 
tion them in the language they deserve, in spite of all the boasted graces 
of their persons, and the enchanting allurements of their address. But let 
us seek in the Recollections of London materials of a higher and nobler 
kind. Let us find in the lives of the unblemished patriot, the uncorrupted 
statesman, the devoted soldier, and the patient and unwearied scholar,—in 
the purity of the bishop’s lawn, and the unspotted honour of the judge’s 
ermine,—better subjects for the instruction and delight of the public mind. 
Let us endeavour to do justice to those who, by well-directed labour and 
honourable ambition, have raised themselves from the obscurity of their 
birth, and found in their professional success the best acknowledgment of 
their merit ; or of those who, showing themselves worthy of the ancestral 
honours they have inherited, have added to their rich and emblazoned 
scutcheon an additional trophy of renown. The history of an ancient and 
august Metropolis, like ours, must be written in a manner consistent with 
the importance of the materials and the dignity of the subject; kept care- 
fully apart from all that lower species of composition which delights in | 
romantic adventures, frivolous details, fantastic humours, and fatal intrigues. 
It must occasionally assume even a loftier and severer tone ; for it has to 
relate high records of as honourable ambition, patient courage, suffering 
virtue, and Christian self-denial as ever adorned and ennobled the annals 
of a country ; and we must no more permit the amours of the lewd and 
the licentious to be found mingled with the statesman’s dignity or the 
matron’s virtue in the same page of history, than we would let them invade 
with their polluting presence those sanctities of domestic intercourse which 
are so wisely, so tenderly, and so judiciously guarded, as the home of all 
the gentler virtues, and the safe and honoured asylum for the protection of 
the pure, the duteous, and the good, 

We will also observe that, widely spread as is the current of modern 
literature, and numerous as are the books and readers of the pre- 
sent day, it is necessary for an author who wishes either to instruct or 
amuse to send down a deep shaft for the ore he is to bring up ; to recollect 
that all the strata above have been worked over and over again ; or, to drop 
the figurative, that the common materials of history and anecdotes of lite- 
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rature have been retailed in a thousand shapes; and he must, in order to 
do credit to himself and justice to his readers, supply them with fresh 
matter from deep and well-selected reading, either from rare books or 
unpublished documents. 

Mr. Jesse begins his work, as Mr. Smith’s also commences, with Hyde 
Park and Piccadilly, and here we find there is much information in 
common, 

At No. 9, Berkeley Street, leading from Piccadilly into Berkeley Square, 
close to his friend Lord Burlington, was the residence of Pope. Mr. Jesse 
says, “ I am assured that in the lease of the house, the name of Mr. 
Alexander Pope occurs as a former occupant. From the poet it passed 
into the hands of General Bulkeley, who died about the year 1815, at an 
extreme old age. The present occupant informs me, that he well remembers 
that whenever the general visited his family, it was invariably his habit 
to observe with an air of respectful interest, ‘ this is the house Mr. Alex- 
ander Pope lived in.’” Unfortunately this house has been rebuilt, and 
looks very neat and new and fine, and brings no associations with Pope. 

“ Nearly opposite to the Albany is St. James’s Church, built by Sir 
Christopher Wren in the reign of James the Second. (?) The interior is as 
beautiful as the exterior is unseemly; but, even if it possessed no other 
object of beauty and interest, the eaguisite marble font, the work of 
Grinlin Gibbons, would alone render it worthy of a visit.” 

Mr. Jesse has not mentioned the interesting portraits in the vestry of 
the rectors of the church. The font is finely carved, but the shape is far 
from classical or elegant. The three interesting portraits are those of 
Tenyson, Clarke, and Secker. 

“« Either in Golden Square, or in the immediate neighbourhood, at the 
house of her father, who was a painter, lived the beautiful singer Anas- 
tasia Robinson.” 

Unless something more definite than the neighbourhood of a street could 
be given, we think little satisfaction is to be derived from the mention ; but 
in this instance we are able to say that Mrs. A. Robinson did live in the 
square, and the lady who lately resided in the house has mentioned to us 
the remains of the furniture still existing, placed there by its former owner. 

‘“* Alluding to the well-known effeminate appearance and habits of Lord 
Hervey, Pulteney speaks of his opponent as a thing half-man and half- 
woman, and dwells malignantly on those personal infirmities produced by 
suffering and disease, which Pope afterwards introduced with no less 
acrimony,” &c. 

Lord Hervey’s infirmity was a tendency to epilepsy ; but it is not generally 
known that his brothers and the family had the same effeminate appearance 
and weakly constitution as himself. An estimate of Lord Hervey must not 
be formed from Pope alone ; read the counter-statement in Conyers Middle- 
ton’s dedication to him of his admirable Life of Cicero. Horace Walpole 
intended to have written a sketch of Lord Hervey’s life and character ; 
but proceeded no further than in giving a very full and accurate list of 
his various publications, pamphlets, poetry, &c.;* and here we may mention 
that, often as the name of Horace Walpole has been before the public of 
late years, and examined and criticised as his life, character, and talents 
have been, no one has mentioned the early eulogy written of him by 











* Horace Walpole’s name was Horatio, not Horace, and his early book plates with 
arms bear that name. He afterwards altered it, thinking it too poetical.— Rev. 
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Conyers Middleton in his elegant and interesting Latinity when Walpole 
was at Rome; as it is buried in a large and learned work which is seldom 
opened, we shall deserve the thanks of our readers by extracting it for 
their gratification :—* 

“ Ex his autem agri Romani divitiis, neminem profecto de peregrina- 
tionibus nostris, thesaurum inde deportasse credo, et rerum delectu, et 
pretio magis estimabilem, ac quem amicus meus nobilis Horatius Walpole, 
in Angliam nuper advexit. Juvenis non tam generis nobilitate, ac paterni 
hominis gloria, quam ingenio, doctrina, et virtute propria illustris. Tle 
vero haud citius fere in patriam reversus est, quam de studiis meis ut 
consuerat, familiariter per literas quzrens, mihi ultro de copia sua, quicquid 
ad argumenti mei rationem, aut libelli ornamentum pertineret, pro arbitrio 
meo utendum obtulit. Quam quidem ejus liberalitatem libenter admodum 
amplexus essem, ni operis hujus jam prope absoluti, fastidio quodam 
correptus, atque ad alia festinans, intra terminos ei ab initio destinatos illud 
continere statuissem. Attamen preclaram istam musei Walpolianit sup- 
pellectilem ab interprete aliquo peritiore propediem explicandam edendam- 
que esse confido.”—-C. Middletoni Preefationem ad Germana quedam 
Antiquitatis Monumenta, &c. p. vi. 

This tribute of approbation of Horace Walpole’s character and studies 
is given by no common or undistinguishing hand. The single praise of 
such a man as Conyers Middleton is worth a thousand eulogies by common 
writers. 

Mr. Jesse mentions that— 


“The lonely situation of Hyde Park ren- 
dered it still the frequent scene of high- 
way robbery and murder. Horace Wal- 
pole wrote to Sir Horace Mann, on the 
17th November, 1749 ;—‘ Gibberne says 
you will be frightened at a lamentable his- 
tory that you will read of me in the pa- 
pers; but pray don’t be frightened: the 
danger, great as it was, was over before I 


had any notion of it; and the hurt did 
not deserve mentioning.’ Walpole, it 
seems, was passing through Hyde Park, 
when he was stopped by one M‘Lean, a 
highwayman of formidable reputation, 
whose pistol accidentally going off, not 
only stunned him, but grazed the skin from 
his cheek bone.” 


We have Walpole’s manuscript account of this adventure before us, and 


it is singular that he spells Hyde Park, High Park ; probably it was then 
pronouneed in that careless way, as people of the last generation, even the 
aristocratic portion, used to say Zunnun for London. We do not recol- 
leet that Walpole says he was stunned, but he mentions that the bullet 


went out of the top of the carriage. 


‘¢ Chesterfield House, from which Ches- 
terfield Street takes its name, was built 
by the celebrated Earl of Chesterfield in 
the reign of George the Second. The 


in London, except that at Northumber- 
land House,) was brought from the mag- 
nificent seat of the Duke of Chandos at 
Canons.” 





staircase (the only marble one, we believe, 





* Conyers Middleton when at Rome formed a choice collection of ancient bronzes ; 
these he described in a book called Antiquitatis Monumenta, &c. with plates. He 
sold them, whilst the book was in the press, to Horace Walpole, and Mr. Bentley is in 
possession of his receipt for the sum given for them. These were sold and dispersed 
at the sale of Strawberry Hill.—Rev. 

+ Middleton alludes chiefly to the rich collection of bronzes which Walpole pur- 
chased of him ; but Walpole also bought largely of the dealers in Rome; their bills and 
the accounts of the articles sold to him, in pictures, marbles, gems, &c. we have had an 
opportunity of seeing. His companion, Mr. Gray, appears to have ‘confined his pur- 
dase (his means being slender) to engravings and books of antiquities.—Rev. 
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This marble staircase is well known—we have seen it: but it is not as 
well known that each step is formed of one single slab of marble, we think 
twelve feet in length. It did not belong to the house originally, but was 
added when it was repaired. But there is a marble staircase at Bucking- 
ham Palace also. 

“Cavendish Square was built about the year 1718. Here Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu held her court, composed of youth, rank, and beauty, 
before her long absence from England,” &c. We think in another edition 
the author will somewhat abate the strength of his expression about “ Lady 
Mary’s court of youth, rank, and beauty, before she left England.” Some 
persons we have heard asking why she left, and why she remained so long in 
exile ; and have considered that her husband must have had some secret and 
powerful control over her to keep her away. But the fact was, she by her 
intrigues, scandal, calumnies, and general conduct, had completely destroyed 
her own character, forfeited her rank in society, lost all her lovers of rank, 
and had taken up with lower people; “she was abused by the men and 
shunned by the women ;”—she is described by one who knew her well 
at that time, as a mixture of “intrigue, avarice, and dirt.” We could 
give some extraordinary particulars of this celebrated woman, but they are 
better thrown in the shade. 

In the mention of Cavendish Square it might be added that the Duke of 
Chandos intended to have occupied the whole of the north side from the 
Princess Amelia’s house to the opposite corner in Chandos Street with his 
magnificent mansion, and to have made an avenue of ten or twelve miles 
extent to his house at Canons. This magnificent plan was stopped for 
want of funds to carry it into execution. The Duke embarked in the South 
Sea scheme, and at one time might have sold out with the gain of 200,000/. 
He consulted the minister of the day—we forget whether Sir R. Walpole 
or Lord Carteret—who strongly advised him to sell ; however, the love of 
gain predominated; he expected to make double; he kept, and shared the 
fate of those who were holders when the bubble broke. At his death 
everything was broken up and sold. The equestrian statue in Leicester 
Square came from Canons. 

“ Oxford House, the ancient manor house of Mary-le-bone, the residence, 
at a later period, of the Harleys, Earls of Oxford, and the receptacle of 
the great Harleian library, before its transfer to the British Museum.” 
The Harleian library was never transferred to the British Museum, but 
was bought by a bookseller (Osborne we think) for 14,000/. and Dr. 
Johnson superintended the making of the catalogue. The Harleian manu- 
scripts alone went to the Museum. 

From Bond Street “I find Gilbert West, the poet, dating many of his 
letters to Gray.” We presume Mr. Jesse means Richard West, a very 
different person, who died young, and is buried in Hatfield Church. He 
literally died of a broken heart occasioned by his mother’s conduct ; but 
the tale is too dark and melancholy to tell. We possess many of his 
unpublished poems. His genius and acquirements were of the first order, 
and at the time of his death he had displayed powers equal to those 
of Gray. 

As regards the monument (which is a head-stone only) of Sterne in 
St. George’s burying-ground, Mr. Jesse has not mentioned that the verses 
on it were by Garrick. 


‘In this street (Cork Street), also, the well-known General Wade had 
1 
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a house which was designed by Lord Burlington. It was wittily said of it, 
that it was too small to live in and too large to append to a watch ribbon.” 
This is altogether wrong. The saying is Lord Hervey’s, the house, 
Chiswick, before the addition of the wings, when it was very small, having 
only one window on each side of the portico. Lord Hervey’s saying has 
been preserved and authenticated by Horace Walpole, though not in Mr. 
Jesse’s words ; for it is, too small to live in, and too large to hang on 
your watch chain.” 

“The portraits of several members of the Carlton (Dilettanti) Club, 
more than one of them the work of Sir Joshua, are still preserved in the 
present Thatched House Tavern in St. James’s Street.” On the principle 
that each succeeding book should be an improvement on its predecessor, 
we may remark that an accurate list of these interesting portraits is printed 
in Smith’s Streets of London, vol. I. p. 52, published in 1846, and which 
should have been referred to. In fact these two works go over the same 
ground in many places, as in the commencement, detailing the same facts. 

“ According to Wraxall, Gay introduced this scene into the ‘ Beggar's 
Opera,’ where Walpole and Townshend are represented as Peachum and 
Lockit.” Perhaps it is not generally known that a great portion of the 
songs in the Beggar’s Opera was written by Lord Chesterfield. 

“No. 15 [of St. James’s Square] was formerly occupied by Sir Philip 
Francis, the reputed, and I believe indisputable, author of Junius.” The 
reputed certainly ; we hesitate as to the indisputable. But, without en- 
tering into a question far too long and difficult to be opened on the present 
occasion, we may observe that it is curious that when Junius appeared Sir 
Philip Francis’s name was not mentioned, but the whole tide of public 
opinion flowed towards Burke, so much so that Dr. Markham (afterwards 
the Archishop) thought it incumbent on Burke to give him such a positive 
denial as he might show to the world; and after much delay, and some 
apparent evasion, Burke gave one. See a most curious correspondence on this 
subject in the Letters published lately by Earl Fitzwilliam, and reviewed 
in our Number for last February. It is very curious that to the last Mr. 
W. Windham persisted in a very improbable opinion he formed that they 
were written by Gibbon,—an opinion his particular friend Mr. Elliott 
always and justly opposed. 

« [In Jermyn Street] in 1768 lived Thomas Gray the poet.” Gray 
never lived in Jermyn Street, but he occasionally lodged there at Frisby’s, 
the hosier’s—sometimes at Mr. Roberts’s, the oilman’s—when he passed a 
few weeks in town. Sometimes he dated his letters from London only, without 
specifying the street ; and he once lodged at Mr. Jauncey’s, Southampton 
Row, Bloomsbury. Mr. Jesse says,—“ In a letter from him, dated the 3rd 
of August in this year, he informs his correspondent, Mr. Nicholls, that 
the King had conferred upon him the professorship of modern history at 
Cambridge.” On the 12th of August he wrote to Mason a letter (which ts in 
our possession, and unpublished) on this occasion, from which we quote a 
few lines. “Where you are I know not, but before this can reach you I 
guess you will be in residence. It is only to tell you that I profess modern 
history and languages in a little shop of mine at Cambridge, if you will 
recommend me any customers. On Sunday Brocket died of a fall from 
his horse,—drunk, I believe, and, as some say, returning from Hinchen- 
broke. On Wednesday the Duke of Grafton wrote me a very handsome 
letter, to say that the King offered the vacant place to me, with many 
more speeches too honourable for me to transcribe. At the levy I kissed 

Gent. Mac. Vor. XXIX. C 
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his Majesty’s hand. What he said I will not tell you, because everybody 
that has been at court tells what the King said to them ; it was very 
gracious, however. Remember, you are to say that the cabinet council all 
approved of the nomination in a particular manner,” &c. 

We must now confess that we have no great curiosity about these 
matters, nor do we feel a very intense interest at knowing in what house 
such a person ever resided or lodged, especially as, in most instances, the house 
has since that time been altered or rebuilt, as has been the case with both 
Pope’s and Dryden’s residences. We have less interest still in hearing that 
he lived in such a street when the particular house is not known, and ab- 
solutely none at all when we are told that he resided somewhere in the 
neighbourhood. If a man’s mind is stamped, as it were, on the place 
where he lived—if he has imparted to it something of the character of his 
genius, and adorned it according to his peculiar taste and feeling—then 
indeed we should be delighted in tracing his departed footsteps, in be- 
lieving them still recent on the turf we tread, and in fancying that we were 
listening to the echoes of a voice that had but lately died away. With such 
feelings we have roamed over the wild scenery of Abbotsford, or reposed 
on the soft velvet lawns of Twickenham, or mused under the chestnut groves 
of Olney. We are afraid that our sensibilities will not accompany us with 
equal pleasure into the “fumum strepitumque Rome.” Perhaps we might be 
induced to make one exception, and say, that if it were our misfortune (for such 
we should deem it) to outlive the author of the Pleasures of Memory, we 
should never pass without feelings of gratitude and respect that house whose 
hospitable doors to us have been never closed,—whose walls, glowing with the 
choicest productions of ancient and modern art, we have so long gazed on 
with admiration and delight,—and where we have seen one who, having 
himself attained the highest honours which genius and taste can claim, 
has always stretched forth a willing and generous hand to assist others 
who were commencing the same arduous and honourable career, un- 
protected and unknown. However, it may be that our readers, or Mr. 
Jesse’s, may have a more active and expansive curiosity on these subjects 
than ourselves, and we therefore have ventured on making some addition to 
the catalogue which has been given by him, and in other similar publications, 
while we were reading his volumes. They are mere casual recollections, 
brought into light after having been forgotten for half a life; but we ob- 
serve that these books follow one another too much in the same track, 
repeating the same names, and telling the same incidents, and quoting from 
the same authors. We must leave the notices on our paper as deficient in 
local arrangement as when they reposed in our brain, and, if worth while, 
some future topographer may reduce them to order. 

Mrs. Inchbald’s residence should be noticed,—in a public-house, near 
the top of Oxford Street, where she lodged many years. This was after 
she left the Strand.—See her Memoirs. She is buried at Kensington, 
close to the western wall, next to Mr. Canning’s son. 

Mr. James Wyatt's (the celebrated architect) elegant house, with its 
ornamented front and Etruscan bas-reliefs, in Foley Place, has been 
strangely overlooked ; this house he built and inhabited till his death. 

The celebrated Governor Penn’s—the large house in Queen Anne 
Street West, near Welbeck Street, on the north side. 

Ugo Foscolo.—His Alpha Cottage, at South Bank, Regent’s Park, 
which he had built for himself. When he left this, from inability to live 
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there, he resided at Hampstead near the Ponds, then at Hendon, and last 
at Chiswick, where he was buried. 

William Mitford's, Esq., (the learned historian of Greece) in Clarges 
Street, the east side, half way down. He moved here from Cork Street. 

Sir Francis Chantrey’s house and studio, the corner of Eccleston 
Street, Pimlico. 

Flaxman’s small unpretending house in Buckingham Street, Fitzroy 
Square, where he lived and died. 

The Hon. Wm, Herbert (Dean of Manchester), a person of talents, 
accomplishments, and learning, perhaps unexcelled in this, his own age, in 
No, 11, Hereford Street, Park Lane. 

Sir Joseph Banks.—The house in the south-east corner of Soho 
Square, formerly Sir George Colebrooke’s. This house will not soon be 
forgotten. 

Mr. Payne Knight's house, a few doors from it, in the same square, 
where his rich collection of bronzes, drawings, gems, &c. were assembled 
before they were removed to the British Museum. 

John Philip Kemble’s (who can forget the Roscius of the age ?) house 
in Great Russell Street, which will be recollected by its double windows in 
the library. It was lastly the temporary residence of Sir Henry Ellis, the 
principal Librarian of the British Museum, and was taken down last 
autumn for the new Museum buildings. 

The whole of Great Ormond Street should be most diligently investi- 
gated,—once the fashionable street in that part of London, and still retain- 
ing in its carved cornices and elaborate frontispieces more of the character 
of Queen Anne’s time than any street in London, though of late much 
altered. We only mention— 

Doctor Mead, the celebrated physician. Here he resided and kept his 
noble collection of books, medals, drawings, antiquities, unsurpassed in his 
time. 

Doctor Askew, his successor in practice as a physician as well as a col- 
lector, resided in Queen Square. His collection was more confined to 
books, but was of great rarity and value. 

Lord Loughborough.—The large corner house, turning to Guildford 
Street, in Russell Square. 

Lord Ellenborough—The corner house of Bloomsbury Square and 
Orange Street, before he moved into St. James’s Square. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence.—His house was four doors from that of Lord 
Loughborough’s, on the east side of Russell Square. We shall never 
forget the Cossacks mounted on their small white horses, with their long 
spears grounded, standing sentinels at the door of this great painter while 
he was taking the portrait of their General, Platoff.* 

Sir S. Romilly.—In the same square. 

Jack Banister, a person not soon to be forgotten for his theatrical 
talent, and his gentlemanly manners and amiable disposition —In Gower 
Street, where resides his successor Mr. Harley. 

Baron Maseres.—In Rathbone Place, near Charlotte Street. 

Benjamin West.—In Newman Street, nearly opposite Castle Street. 








* Sir Thomas Lawrence’s house in Greek Street, Soho Square, where he lived for 
many years, must not be overlooked. It is still distinguished by its large window in 
the painting-room.—Rev. 
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Mr. Towneley.—In Park Street, Westminster, where was his fine col- 
lection of marbles, 

John Baynes, the poetical antiquary and friend of Ritson, &c.; a man 
of very accurate and curious learning. His rooms should be found out in 
Gray's Inn Square. 

Isaac Reed.—His chambers, also, in Staples Inn should be noticed as 
frequented by Steevens, and immortalised by his studies on Shakspere. 

Thomas Taylor, the learned translator of Plato and Aristotle.—His 
house was in the small street at Walworth leading up to the Surrey Zoolo- 
gical Gardens. His cabinet library, fitted up with hundreds of mirrors, 
each about an inch in size, to reflect truth from every side, we shall never 
forget. Here he lived his blameless and studious life, and here he died, 
followed by scholars to his grave. It would be vain we fear to hope to 
find where his brother-translator Sydenham lived in such poverty in lodg- 
ings in the Strand. . 

Thus closes our little list ; and we may add, that we think most valuable 
additions might be made by those who have opportunity afforded them in 
time and residence by a selection of some of the London clergy most cele- 
brated for learning and abilities, whose names at least would be more 
reputable than those of the courtiers and courtezans that figure in the 
pages of some works of this kind, rather offensively both to morals and 
taste, and of whom we fear any memorials must be as frai/ as themselves. 
Would not Lambeth, or St. James’s, or St. Martin's furnish a more respect- 
able company, if their venerable shadows were invoked ? and will not the 


future historian, perhaps in an age of literature and taste somewhat more 


pure and masculine than this, delight to point to the residence of a Cople- 
stone in the old deanery of St. Paul’s, and to say with pride, when he. 
approaches Walbrook, that the walls of St. Stephen’s have listened with 
delight and improvement to the genius and eloquence of Croly ?* And 
here we will introduce a few lines from faithful old Heylin on the episcopal 
residences :— 

“JT question, says Fuller, whether the Bishop of Rochester, whose 
country house at Bromley is so nigh, had ever a house in the city.” On 
which Heylin remarks,—‘“ There is no question but he had, Stowe finding 
it in Southwark by the name of Rochester House, adjoining on the south 
side to the Bishop of Winchester’s, ruinous, and out of reparation in his 
time, as probably not much_ frequented since the building of Bromley 
House, and since converted into tenements for private persons. But since 
our author hath desired others to recover the rest from oblivion, I shall 
help him to the knowledge of two more, and shall thank any man to find 
out the third. The first of these two is the Bishop of Lincoln’s house, 
situate near the Old Temple in Holborn, first built by Robert de Chesney, 
Bishop of Lincoln, anno 1147, since aliened from that see to the Earls of 
Southampton, and passing by the name of Southampton House. The 
second is the Bishop of Bangor’s, a fair house situate in Shoe Lane, near 
Saint Andrew’s Church, of late times leased out by the bishops, and not 
long since the dwelling of Doctor Smith, Doctor in Physic, a right honest 
and ingenious person, and my very good friend.f Of all the old bishops 





* The speaking of St. Paul’s reminds us that we had forgotten to mention the resi- 
dence of our friend Sydney Smith, at 56, Green Street, Park Lane, and of his more 
learned brother ‘‘ Bodbus,’’ in Saville Row, No. 20.—Rev. 

Tt On this site now stands Bangor House, the birthplace of our modern contempo- 
rary Bentley’s Miscellany, and of various other Bentleian literature. 
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which were founded before Harry the Eighth there is none whose house 
we have not found but the Bishop of St. Asaph’s; to the finding whereof, 
if our author or any other will hold forth the candle, I shall follow the light 
the best I can, and be thankful for it.” 

«“ After the death of Frederic, Carlton House became the residence of his 
widow, Augusta of Saxe Gotha, mother of George the Third, and the 
scene in which she carried on her amatory intimacy with the celebrated 
minister Lord Bute.” This is rather decisive language to be used ona 
point at least admitting a doubt. Mr. Jesse quotes Horace Walpole’s 
words,—* I am as much convinced of an amorous connexion between Lord 
Bute and the Princess as if I had seen them together.”” No doubt that 
Walpole, as well as others, had this impression, but Walpole nowhere gives 
the evidence or the reason that led to this conclusion ; and therefore we shall 
add, that one of the principal ones with him was, that the Princess died very 
poor, though having a large revenue ; that Lord Bute spent a great deal, 
apparently with small means of his own; and therefore that she supplied 
him with the money. George the Second always laughed when the 
Princess sent him a message for Lord Bute’s promotion. 

The mention of the death of Mr. Fox at p. 177 reminds us of an anec- 
dote relating to a person once in his confidence and society, which is 
interesting in itself, and is not, we believe, like so many others we meet 
with, stale from repetition. We give it as it was given to us :—“ During 
the prevalence of severe typhus fever in 1817 in Dublin, where he (Arch- 
bishop Magee) then was, he went from one infected house to another, 
administering to the bodily and spiritual necessities of the afflicted. In 
one of his visits he found a man in great misery, who had once been in 
very comfortable circumstances, and had been educated in the Universit 
of Dublin. This sufferer had no attendant but his wife, who was so wea 
that she was scarcely able to assist him. They could not afford to keep a 
servant. The afflicted gentleman was Mr. Trotter, formerly private 
secretary to the celebrated Charles James Fox. Dr. Magee found him in 
almost the lowest state of destitution. To this interesting sufferer his 
visits were constant. He administered to all his wants; he used to sit on 
his sick bed side, assisting him with the attention of a nurse,—wetting his 
parched lips, raising his drooping head, and, above all, imparting the con- 
solations of religion, and pointing out the way of salvation. His benevolent 
efforts appeared to be blessed by God to the sufferer, whose spirit in a few 
weeks afterwards was called away, the attention of his sympathising and pious 
visitor having been unremittingly continued to the last moment of his life.” 

To the account of Lord Bolingbroke given at p. 193, many of whose 
libertine excesses and immoralities were so notorious and so gross as would 
make the very paper blush on which they were written, and which there- 
fore have remained among the anecdotes preserved in the cabinets of 
collectors, we shall add what is more to the purpose, a short but not 
exaggerated estimate of his character as a reasoner, written by a master’s 
hand. We shall leave it to the criticism of the curious to name the 
author. “In truth, to sum up all in a word, my Lord Bolingbroke was 
no more than a coxcomb in literature and a pretender in science. Nor 
has religion, though the principal object of his hostility, so much to 
complain of his bungling attempts as philosophy ; at the same time that 
both have experienced more of malevolence than injury at his hands. With 
him the great sages of antiquity have been as much the objects of lasting 
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contempt as the prophets and apostles, and the maxims of ancient wisdom 
have been held as cheap as the established doctrines of Revelation. 
Whatever, in short, is not Lord Bolingbroke is not sense. All, whether 
ancient or modern, who have trod the same ground before him, historians, 
chronologists, moralists, philosophers, divines, all were either blockheads 
or impostors ; and even Locke and Newton dwindle into drivellers when 
they have presumed to meddle with those subjects which the Viscount 
condescends to illustrate.” As for Lord Bolingbroke’s style, Blair says, 
“ There is hardly anything to commend: that in his reasonings he is for 
the most part flimsy and false; in his political writings factious; in 
what he calls his philosophical ones irreligious and sophistical in the 
highest degree.” (Vide Lectures, i. p. 282.) Lord Chesterfield says of 
him, “ These passions were interrupted but by a stronger one, ambition ; 
the former impaired both his constitution and his character, but the latter 
destroyed both his fortune and reputation ;” and he finishes his very partial 
sketch, by the acknowledgment, “ Upon the whole, of this extraordinary 
man what can we say, but, alas! poor human nature!” 

We now turn to Mr. Jesse, p. 227. On the “General Churchill” men- 
tioned here some very severe verses were written, which were given at the 
time to Lady Mary Wortley Montagu; but, though passing by her namie, 
they were really written by Mallet. We have them. 

Mrs. Oldfield,—“ As her life had been distinguished for many virtues, 
so was her end pious and resigned.” She ordered in her will that she 
should be painted and dressed in lace after death, and accordingly she is 
thus represented by Pope, under the name of Narcissa, in lines too well 
known to be repeated :— 


Odious in woollen, ’t would a saint provoke ! 
Were the last words that poor Narcissa spoke, &c. 


PR. 281. Mentioning Dr. Stillingfleet, the Bishop of Worcester, Mr. 
Jesse refers to his Life, printed in 1710. We add, that there is an opinion 
somewhat current in the literary world, that this life was written by the 
great scholar Dr. Bentley, who was Stillingfleet’s chaplain ; but there is no 
mternal evidence from style, &c. to support it, and we much doubt it. 
Can Mr. Jesse tell us ? 

'-P, 234. “ The disgraceful state of many of the London churches. The 
exaction of two pence as the price of entering the great cathedral of St. 
Paul's.” We have been three times within the last week in St. Paul’s, and 
never paid anything, nor were ever asked ; and we saw numerous people 
come and go without payment. There must be some mistake here, for, 
according to the old verses— 


The men and women say with rapture, 
How liberal are the Dean and Chapter. 


P, 236. “New Hall, a seat of the Butlers, Earls of Ormond, in Wilt- 
shire.”—Is there not some great mistake here of “in Wiltshire” for 
Earl of Wiltshire 2? New Hall, which we have often visited, is in Essex, 
between Chelmsford and Witham, near the village of Boreham. Henry 
the Eighth occasionally resided here, and gave it the name of “ Beaulieu,” 
from the pleasantness of its situation. It then came into the possession of 
the Buckinghams ; and out of the gates of New Hall, Prince Charles and 
the Duke of Buckingham rode forth for Gravesend, and then embarked for 
their romantic journey to Spain. One court of the original house was 
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pulled down ; one remains, with the arms of Henry on the gateway. It is 
now a Roman Catholic seminary. 

P. 237. Speaking of Skelton, Mr. Jesse says, “ That man could be 
indeed no literary impostor,” &c. No one ever supposed Skelton a 
literary impostor, but the fact was that scarcely any one could judge at all 
of his merits. With the rarest exceptions, all the original editions of his 
poems have perished, and the only form in which his poetry was accessible 
was in a most wretched book, edited we believe by Mr. Bowle, about 1760? so 
full of blunders, mistakes, omissions, that Skelton’s genius, whatever it was, 
was quite clouded over and obscured. Mr. Dyce is deserving of praise for 
avery different edition, published about four years ago, in two volumes 8vo. 
the result of great diligence and knowledge ; but Skelton’s poems are so full 
of learning, allusions, and enigmas, that it would require a life of labour 
to elucidate and explain. 

P. 233. Mr. Jesse speaks of “the gay, the gallant, and the gifted 
Thomas Churchyard.” All we have to say is, that his poetry bears no 
marks of any of these three qualities, being as lifeless and as unreadable a 
mass of dulness as is to be found in the ditches of Parnassus. We 
our readers to attempt “ The Spider and the Flie,” or the “ Worthies of 
Wales,” or any of the others. 

P. 242. “ Thomas May, the translator of Lucan.” Thomas May, the 
dramatic writer, the historian, the historical poet, deserved a longer notice. 
His chief fame, however, must rest, not on his English translation of 
Lucan, but on his continuation of Lucan, which places him in the foremost 
and honourable rank of the poets in our nation who have distinguished 
themselves by composition in Latin verse, as Milton, Addison, Cowley, 
Gray, West, and others of later fame. 

P. 347. Speaking of the execution of Sir Thomas More, Mr. Jesse 
says,—‘ His son found his way through the crowd, and falling on his 
knees in a passion of grief, besought the blessing of his condemned father.” 
Is there not here a mistake of son for daughter? Margaret Roper did 
what is here described, and which is so beautifully told in Mr. Rogers’s 
‘“ Human Life.” 





‘The blushing maid, 

Who through the streets as through a desert strayed, 
And when her dear, dear father passed along, 

Would not be held, but bursting through the throng, 
Halberd, and battle-axe, kissed him o’er and o’er, ; 
Then turned and went—then sought him as before, 
Believing she should see his face no more.’’ 


P. 356. The author, speaking of the trial of Lord Strafford, says,— 
“ Presenting the extraordinary spectacle of a great and free people bringing 
an unpopular minister to the bar of justice, in spite of their sovereign, 
whose arm was powerless to save his minister and his friend.” In our 
opinion it was not a great and free people, but a band of violent zealots 
and vindictive republicans, acting entirely independent of the feelings of 
the nation, who accused and condemned Strafford— not bringing him to 
the bar of justice, but taking the shorter and surer method of an attainder. 
The arm of the sovereign was powerless to save his friend, for it was 
powerless to save himself. When Charles signed the warrant for Straf- 
' ford’s execution, and yielded the power, at the same time, to the Parliament 
to sit during their pleasure, he signed and sealed his own fate. Whatever 
may have been Strafford’s errors, we will never own that he was brought 
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to the bar of justice, or that he was condemned by a great and free people. 
Since, however, writing this we perceive that we ought to have saved our- 
selves the trouble, for in the next page we find Mr. Jesse saying,—“ The 
iniquitous proceedings, under the false pretence of being guided by law 
and justice, by which Strafford was brought to the block, are too well 
known to require refutation. He was already a pre-judged and pre- 
condemned man,” &c. Which is Mr. Jesse’s opinion ? 

P. 421. Of “Thomas Parr, who did penance at the age of one hundred 
and thirty years for being the father of an illegitimate child,” &c. We 
think, though we speak cautiously, as we are at a distance from our own 
and all books, that there is a mistake here of some twenty or thirty years, 
if Mr. Jesse alludes to what Old Parr said in his interview with Charles 
the First, and which so disgusted the King with him as to order him out of 
his presence. 

P. 422. “Milton, in the churchyard of Saint Giles’s Cripplegate, 
where his body was discovered a few years since, and one of his fingers 
converted into a tobacco-stopper.” This is altogether incorrect. Milton’s 
body was never discovered, nor is it now at all known in what part of the 
church he was buried. Many (not a few) years ago a Mr. Neve, or Le 
Neve,* published a small pamphlet about the discovery of a coffin which he 
said was Milton’s; but George Steevens, and others who examined into 
the story, soon found its utter want of any foundation, and it has long 
since been forgotten. The pamphlet is now in our possession, and a 
wretched, foolish thing it is. 

P. 422. “ Gray lies in the churchyard of Stoke Pogeis, and Mason J 
know not where.” Mason is buried in the churchyard of Aston, where he 
lived. 

P. 437. “ The Nonconformist, Isaac Watts, the author of the well- 
known Hymns,” &c. This little monument should not be passed uuno- 
ticed, for it is by Mr. Banks, the best and most classical sculptor this 
country ever could boast of previous to Flaxmau, whom also in execution 
he far exceeded. We shall think this notice of him not in vain if it will 
lead any of our readers, who are admirers of the beautiful art which 
this neglected man of genius so successfully practised, to look further to 
his works; to the statue, for instance, of Achilles in the British Insti- 
tution, Pall Mall, to the bas-veliefs in the National Gallery, and, above 
all, to the beautiful monuments of the Petrie family at Lewisham. The 
Abbey has several of the productions of his chisel. 

Vol. II. p. 14. Mr. Jesse, in noticing the house of Sir Isaac Newton, in 
St. Martin’s Street, should not have forgotten to say that there also subse- 
quently resided the authoress of Cecilia, Miss Burney, with her father, and 
there her first novel was written. ' 

P. 37. “ Who has not been interested in the history of John Taylor the 
Water Poet ?” &c. We are not at all interested in his history, but we may 
remark that to make a complete collection of his works seems a task that 
would baffle the utmost diligence, for the folio volume includes only a 
portion (to 1600), and all the Poems subsequently printed areto be sought for 
separately, and consisting, as many do, of a few leaves, are most difficult to find. 

P. 40. Speaking of Pope, Mr. Jesse says, —“ It was to Will’s that Pope, 





* We apologise for our want of exactness, but we write this article from memory 
alone, being far away from our books.—REv. 
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then a mere child, induced his friends to carry him, in order to feast his 
eyes with the sight of the great poet in whose path of fame and genius he 
was destined hereafter so worthily to follow. Tantum Virgilium vidit.” 
We think Pope said something very different from this if he meant to say 
that he had only seen Dryden. Perhaps he said “ Virgilium tantim vidi.” 
It would be difficult to know what the other expression meant. 

_P. 48. We find this note—*“ Those who may wish to be better informed 
as to the nature of the outrage will find the particulars in the Biographia 
Britannica, vol. vi. p. 3604; the Athene Oxonienses, vol. ii. col. 1100; 
and Anthony Wood’s Life of Himself, p. 187.” On referring to the text 
where the guiding asterisk, is we read—‘“ Don’t be uneasy ; I can see he 
likes you very well ;” but we confess we do not see the connection of the 
two—the text and the note. 

P. 51. Speaking of the well-known story of Sir Charles Sedley Mr. Jesse 
says,—“ It is much too indecent for repetition.” To that we agree, often 
as it has been told; but it is much the same as the very story that is 
— previously of Lord Bolingbroke, from the information of Gold- 
smith. 

P.55. The witty retorts of Dr. Radcliffe to Madame D’Orsley, Mr. 
Jesse says, “are familiar alone to those who delight in old books, and 
which formed the subject of a Latin poem in the Anthologia.” Now we 
delight as much in old books as we dislike new ones, but we confess we do 
not know where to go to find the one called by so common a name as 
Anthologia, though we have no doubt, on Mr. Jesse’s authority, that it 
exists. We presume he does not mean the “Muse Anglicane,” or the 
selection from it in one volume; and so confessing our ignorance we wish 
in his next edition he would specify the date and title more fully.” 

P. 63. The Cyder Cellar was one of Professor Porson’s favourite 
resorts, but we never heard before that it was also frequented by the 
Reverend Dr. Parr, which his profession surely forbade, and his never 
residing in London seemed to preclude. A few weeks, we believe, only 
have elapsed since two clergymen have been suspended by their bishop for 
merely supping at a similar house of entertainment. Dr. Parr, amid all his 
oddities never failed to preserve the purity of his sacerdotal character, 
and the respectability of his sacred profession. 

P. 147. “From the strong sense of Earl St. Vincent to the sparkling 
wit of Charles Fox.” This is not appropriate. Charles Fox was not at 
all a man of wit, and never attempted it. His talents were of a different 
kind ; but his father, Lord Holland, had as much wit, and of as genuine 
a kind, as any man of his time, and his bon-mots and repartees are 
still alive. We could repeat twenty. 

P. 310. The story of Clarence and the butt of malmsey we believe to 
be a very apocryphal one indeed, and not worthy of historical notice: it 
came from “ Holinshed, and Hall, and Stowe.” 

P. 345. “The question of the guilt or innocence of Anne Boleyn we 
are not called upon to discuss.” There are no means of discussing tt, the 
materials being wanting, and the evidence on the trial being all destroyed. 
But one thing has not been sufficiently noticed on this subject, that the 
destruction of Anne Boleyn by any means was the great object of the 
Roman Catholics, who with unrelenting hatred, as with impenetrable 
secrecy, pursued their fated prey, and in their intrigues will be found the 
mainspring of the plot against her—in that power seated on the Roman 
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throne, which has a thousand eyes and a thousand arms, and can walk the 
earth invisibly, working its will at any moment and at any place ;* the eyes 
of this serpent were ever fixed upon that poor helpless victim, never to be 
taken off till her ruin was sealed. Even at this day, in Italy and Spain, 
we are told that her name is held in execration, and she is represented 
in the tortures of the infernal regions. Thus 
The love that taught a monarch to be wise 

was a love fatal to her, and 

: The gospel light that dawned from Boleyn’s eyes 

was a light that soon burst into a destructive fire to consume her. We 
think there is something in Brydone’s Travels on this subject. 

P. 352. On the same subject we come to a paragraph which has puzzled ~ 
us exceedingly, and which we must leave to others to explain.—‘“ Yet the 
Queen (Anne Boleyn) said this day at dinner, that she should go to 
Hanover.” 

P. 363. “The gay, the gallant, and the handsome Earl of Surrey.” 
Gay and gallant, but we do not recollect where he is called handsome. 
Certainly not in the celebrated picture seen at Hampton Court. 

P. 365. “Sir Richard Epsom and Edward Dudley.” Empson, of 
course, the well known minister of Henry the Seventh’s extortions as a 
Baron of the Exchequer. 


WE will now add a few notes written by Horace WALPOLE and by 
Gray the poet, which we transcribe from copies we possess of Dodsley’s 
London, bearing the manuscript notes of these learned, distinguished, and 
careful writers, and which we think will be acceptable to our readers, 
Mr. Gray’s notes extend throughout the whole work, exhibiting a rich- 
ness of information, and a judgment and accuracy of the highest 
value, and which he brought to every subject that eame under his investi- 
gation, forming a strong contrast to the careless and superficial negligence 
of the present day. 

“ Covent Garden.”—Walpole mentions that at Abbs Court, in the parish 
of Walton-upon-Thames, in Surrey, was a great farm and kitchen garden, 
made by the last Earl of Halifax, who intended to supply the market of 
Covent Garden ; but the scheme did not answer. 

“ Blackfriars.”—“In the reign of Queen Elizabeth Blackfriars was in- 
habited by many noblemen and gentlemen,” &c. “It was the King’s 
wardrobe, and his artists lived there, particularly his painters.” —W. 

** Montagu House, in Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. A large and 
magnificent building, finely ornamented with paintings.” . . . . “ Chiefly 
by Baptist.”——W. 

« Camden House, in Middlesex, a little to the west of Kensington Palace, 
was lately the seat and manor of the Earl of Warwick, but it now belongs 
to Henry Fox, esq.”—* This is all a blunder. Campden House, built by 
the Lords Viscounts Campden, is now a school. Holland House, beyond 
that, came from the Earls of Holland to those of Warwick, to whose heir, 
Mr. Edwardes, it belongs, and is let upon a long lease to Mr. Fox.” —W. 

“ Chelsea.’—* Sir Thomas More lived here. The Lord Admiral Not- 
tingham, the Duke of Beaufort, the Marquess of Lindsey, the last Duchess 
of Ormond, and Sir Hans Sloane, who was lord of the manor,” &c. So 
did Anne of Cleves and the Duchess of Mazarin. 





* See Hawkstone, a novel, vol, i, p. 204.—Rev. 
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‘‘ Chiswick—red velvet room—Madonna della Rosa, by Domenichino,” 
—* This picture was in a little church in Dioclesian’s baths at Rome. 
Lord Burlington gave for it to the convent a complete set of marble 
columns for their church.” ——W. 

“ Cleveland Court, Cleveland Row, formerly a large house called Berk- 
shire House, which, being purchased by the Duchess of Cleveland, took 
her name.”—“ Lord Berkshires gardens are mentioned in the Strafford 
Papers, vol. ii. p. 166.”—W. 

“ Copt Hall, the seat of John Conyers.”—* There was a large old seat 
of the Earls of Dorset, which Mr. Conyers has lately pulled down, and 
rebuilt a new house on the plan of Lord Walpole’s at Wolterton. In old 
Copt Hall was a fine painted glass window, with the effigies of Henry 
the Seventh and his Queen, which has been bought for and placed in 
St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster.-—W. “Formerly of New Hall, 
Essex.” —W. 

“ Devonshire House.”—* Designed by Kent. The portrait of an abbess 
over the door, by Vandyck, is Isabella Clara Eugenia, daughter of Philip 
the Second, and Governess of the Netherlands.” —W. 

“Dorset Gardens, Salisbury Court.”—“ Here was formerly the play- 
house.” —W. 

Mr. Jesse mentions a portrait of Jane Shore at Eton ; Walpole notices 
how it came there: “ In the provost’s lodgings is a picture of Jane Shore, 
whose confessor was provost.” 

“Spencer House, Green Park.”—* Designed by Colonel George 
Grey.”—W. 

“ Hammersmith.”—*“ Catharine of Braganza, Queen Dowager, and 
Prince Rupert, had houses here.” ——W. 

- “ Hampton Court.”—*“ The Queen’s drawing-room has the ceiling painted 
by Verrio.”—“ So on the sides and over the chimney a whole length of 
Prince George, but so ill-done that Queen Caroline hung the room.”—W. 

“ Hampton Court.”—* The first and second courts are Gothic.”——“ The 
new Gothic in the second court was built in the reign of King James the 
Second.” —W. 

“ Harrow-on-the-Hill.”—“ On the summit stands the church, which has 
a very high spire.”"—“ Charles the Second said, it was the only visible 
church he knew.” —W. 

** Marlborough House, Pall Mall.”—“ The house without the furniture 
cost. 40,000/.”— W. 

“ Nonesuch, in Surrey."—“King Charles gave it to the Duchess of 
Cleveland, who pulled it down and sold the materials, wherewith a new 
house was built by the Earl of Berkeley, which was the seat of the late 
Earl of Guilford, and is now called Durdans ; and Nonesuch, though 
it gives the title of Baron to the Duke of Cleveland, is now only a farm- 
house.” —“ It was given to Algernon Sidney during the Rebellion, great 
part being then destroyed; the last remains were taken down by the 
second Duke of Grafton.” —W. 

« Northumberland House.” —* It is reasonable to infer from some letters 
discovered in the front when it was lately rebuilt, that one Miles Glover 
was the architect.”—*“ This is a mistake ; it was Gerard Crismass.”—W. 

“ Ditto.” —“ See an account of a meeting here on the death of King 
William, in Shippen’s Faction Displayed, in State Poems, vol. 1V."—W. 

“ Oatlands.”—*“ Here was a palace of James and Charles the First. 
Henry Duke of Gloucester was born here. A garden gate, built by 
Inigo Jones, has been restored and renewed by the present Earl of Lincoln, 
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with this inscription, Hane portam ab Ignatio Jones olim constructam, 
vetustate collapsam, restituit Henricus Comes de Lincolne,” &¢.—W. 

“ Pall Mall.”—* A very handsome street, inhabited by several persons 
of the first quality.”—“ Here is a large house built by the Duke of Schom- 
berg, and another by Mr. Doddington, richly furnished, and another for 
the late Duke of York, designed by Chambers.” —W. 

“St. Paul’s.”"— In the area of the grand west front, on a pedestal of 
excellent workmanship, stands a statue of Queen Anne.’—* See Dr. 
South’s verses on this statue.” —W. 

“ Ditto.” —“ Frederick Prince of Wales intended, if he had lived to be 
King, to erect a monument there in the body of the church to his grand- 
father, George the First.”——-W. 

*‘ Queen’s Library.”—“ A handsome building erected by that learned 
princess her late Majesty Queen Caroline.” —“ Designed by Kent.” —W. 

“ Palace at Richmond.”—*“ Lord Chomley destroyed all the remains of 
the old palace but the gateway, and built a new house and gallery ; it was 
bought by Earl Brook, and he has exchanged it with Sir Richard Lyttleton 
for his villa at Ealing. It has since been sold to the Countess Dowager 
Cowper, &c.”—W. 

“ New Lodge in Richmond Park.”—*“ It was designed by Henry Earl 
of Pembroke for King George the First, and finished by Princess Emily. 
The old lodge built by Sir Robert Walpole.” —W. 

“ Soho Square.”——“ My Lord Bateman’s on the south side is the most 
remarkable. It has the appearance of grandeur and magnificence,” &c¢.— 
“ It was the Duke of Monmouth’s. Lord Bateman’s has since been pulled 
down, and a street * built.”—W. 

“ Somerset House.’— The most beautiful front is that towards the 
garden, situated upon an elevation, part of which has been new built, with 
a fine piazza and lofty apartments over it.”—“ Designed by Inigo Jones, 
as was the chapel.”—W. 

“ The Tower.”—* The axe with which Queen Anne Boleyn, the mother 
of Queen Elizabeth, was beheaded, on 19th May, 1536. The Earl of Essex, 
Queen Elizabeth’s favourite, was also beheaded with the same axe! ... 
Anne Boleyn was beheaded by a sword !”+—W. 





We now give a few extracts from Gray’s manuscripts on the “ Environs 
of London.” 

“* Westminster Abbey.” —* This venerable fabric has been new coated 
on the outside, except that part called Henry the Seventh’s Chapel.”— 
“ With Burford stone, by Sir Christopher Wren ; done about 1713, 11™° 
Anne.” —G. 

“The west end has been adorned with two new stately towers, that 
have been lately rebuilt in such a manner as to be thought equal in point 
of workmanship to any part of the ancient building.” After designs by 
Sir Christopher Wren, who also made drawings for a spire of twelve sides, 
which is to be built hereafter. Neither this master nor the great Inigo 
Jones, are at all to be admired in their imitations of the Gothic style. This 
front of the Abbey has no detached columns, or other pierced works of 
carving, to which the true Gothic principally owes its lightness, and there 
is besides a mixture of modern ornaments entirely inconsistent with this 
mode of building, such as the broken scroll-pediments supported by con- 
soles, with masques and festoons over the round apertures, designed for 








* Bateman’s Buildings. T “The sword of Calais.” Chronicle of Calais, yp. 47, 
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the cornishe over the great door, &c. In all the flank views of this edifice 
the two towers seem to unite, and appear as one square, low, and heavy 
steeple.”—G. 

“ Ditto.”"—“ The fine painted window over Edward the Confessor’s 
Chapel, which anciently, when the altar was low, and adorned with the 
beautiful shrine of that pretended saint, must have afforded one of the finest 
prospects that can be imagined.”—“ If the altar was reduced or taken 
away, for it is in bad taste, and has no affinity to the place it is in, and if 
the organ was removed to some of the side arches, the Confessor’s shrine 
would be seen from the west’end of the church, in an excellent situation, 
and still above it the fine chantry over Henry the Fifth’s tomb, and over 
this the semicircular ranges of arches, pillars, and painted windows, would 
form a most singular, majestic, and striking perspective, hardly to be 
paralelled.”—G. 

“ Ditto.”—* At the bottom of the walls, between the pillars, are shallow 
niches, arched, about eight or ten feet high, on which the arms of the 
original benefactors are depicted, and over them are their titles,” &c— 
“ Many of them are still visible. Itis a great misfortune that this arcade, 
which ranges along all the walls of the side-aisles, has been suffered to be 
broke and spoiled in many places to make way for tall and ugly modern 
monuments, which ought to have been circumscribed within the span of 
the arch, and now, by their different dimensions, destroy the whole sym- 
metry of the building,” —G. 

“ Ditto.” —“ What is most worthy of observation is an ancient portrait, 
near the pulpit, of Richard II. sitting in a gilt chair dressed in a green vest 
flowered with gold, with gold shoes powdered with pearls. This piece is 
six feet eleven inches in length, and three feet seven inches in width, but 
the lower part is much defaced.”—“It was restored by Vandyke, and 
again about 1727, so that the outline only can be looked upon as original. 
There is a print of it published by the Society of Antiquaries.”*—G. 

“ A pavement of Mosaic work, laid at the expense of Abbot Ware in the 
year 1272, and is said to be one of the most beautiful of its kind in the 
world. The stones of which it is composed are porphyry, jasper, Lydia, 
and serpentine.”——“ He was Lord Treasurer in King Edward the First’s 
reign, and brought both the marble and the workmen from Italy, who 
made this mosaic, the Confessor’s shrine, and the tomb of Henry the 
Third.”—G. 

“ There are ten chapels round that of St. Edward the Confessor, which 
stands as it were in the centre.”——“ All built by Henry the Third, though 
they made no part of the original designs, but were an after thought.’”—G. 

“ This Prince (Richard the Second) was murdered on Valentine’s Day, 
1399 ; and on the robing of his effigy are curiously wrought peascod shells 
open, and the peas out, perhaps in allusion to his being once in full pos- 
session of sovereignty, which before his murder was reduced to an empty 
title.” So Sandford says, but I never could see them.”+—G. 

“ St. Michael’s Chapel has only one monument worthy of notice, which 
is that of Sarah Duchess of Somerset, and mother to the last duke of that 
branch of the family.”——-“ She had no children, but was the wife of John 
Seymour, Duke of Somerset, who died 1675,.”—G. 





* And another by John Carter, from a drawing by him now in the possession of 
Mr. Nichols. 

+ Made visible when Mr. Hollis cleaned the effigy in 1840, in order to draw it for 
his work on Monumental Effigies. See our vol. XVI. p. 395. It is the badge of the 
planta genista.x—ReEv. 
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“In the chapel of St. John the Evangelist there are also some antique 
monuments ; particularly on the right-hand is that of John de Eastney, 
one of the abbots, who was a great benefactor to this church, and died on 
the 4th May, 1438.”—*“ Read 1498, 15 Henry VII. He made the great 
west window, and the screen of this chapel.” —G. 

“ St. Erasmus, or Islip’s Chapel. The other is the tomb of Sir Chris- 
topher Hatton, son to Christopher Hatton, Lord Chancellor of England.” 
—*“ He was never married, but settled his estates on this Sir Christopher 
Hatton, who was his kinsman. His lady was Alice Fanshaw.”—G. 

“ At the corner of St. Benedict’s chapel is a plain neat monument to 
the memory of Mr. Dryden, adorned with no other ornaments than an 
elegant bust of that great poet.”—“ It is an Ionic frontispiece of white 
marble, veined with grey, consisting of an arch, and two pilasters support- 
ing a pediment ; under the arch stands the bust.” —G. 

“ Spenser's tomb is of grey marble, and has suffered greatly by time. 
It was erected in an age when taste was in its infancy in England, and yet 
has something in it venerably plain, and not absurdly ornamental.”— 
* It was done about 1620 at the expense of Lady Anne Clifford, Countess 
of Dorset, &c. by Nic. Stone. It cost her £40."—G. 

“ Spenser was born in London 1510, and died 1596.”—* The date in the 
inscription is wrong ; he was born about 1553.”—-G., 

“ Over the door that opens into the Cloisters, is a noble and elegant 
monument, erected for General Wade.”—“ Not far off are the monu- 
ments of General Fleming in 1750, and General Hargrave, 1757—both by 
Roubiliac. The latter is one of his best works, though I do not commend 
the design, nor any of these allegorical representations. They should be 
admitted only as ornaments, and always subordinate, as well in their dimen- 
sions as positions to the principal figures. If the present taste continues, 
the whole Abbey will be peopled with heathen divinities.” —G. 

“ Mr. William Congreve died July 19, 1728, aged 56 years; buried 
near this place. To whose most valuable memory this monument is set 
up by Henrietta Dutchess of Marlborough,” &c.—*< Not only at the 
Dutchess’s expense, but in her own spelling.’ —G. 

“On the south side of the great west entrance is a nob/e monument 
erected to the memory of the brave Capt. Cornwall.”—“ Executed by Mr. 
Taylor, and by no means an extraordinary performance.’—G, 

“On the back is a lofty pyramid of Egyptian marble beautifully 
variegated and finely polished.”—* Sicilian Jasper. Many of the later 
monuments have their background of this expensive marble, which with 
its gay and various colours is very ill adapted to a sepulchre, distracts the 
eye and the attention from the principal figure and the ornaments of 
sculpture, and destroys all their effect.”—G. 

“The next is a monument erected to the memory of Mrs. Mary 
Beaufoy,” &c.—“<It is very poor, though done by the celebrated 
Grinlin Gibbons.” —G. 

“We come now to the neat and elegant monument erected to the 
memory of Dr. Boulter, Archbishop of Armagh, in Ireland. It is of the 
finest marble, beautified with an admirable new invented polish,” &c...... 
“ Done by Mr. Cheere. The high polish observable in this and some other 
late monuments (which is so fine that it resembles the glazing of old china), 
destroys all the effect of sculpture, and should be reserved for other 
uses.” —G. 

“ We come now to the grand and magnificent monument of the great Sir 
Isaac Newton.”—“ Executed by Rysbrach, and designed by Kent.”—G. 
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“ Over him is a large globe, projecting from a pyramid behind, whereon is 
delineated the course of the comet in 1680, with the signs, constellations, 
and planets. On this globe sits the figure of Astronomy, with her book 
closed, in a very thoughtful, composed, and pensive mood !”——“ The globe 
and figure upon it are a barbarous addition, put in only to correspond with 
the Pallas on Lord Stanhope’s monument. The bas-relief is in a fine 
style, like that of Fiamingo, and does great honour to the sculptor.”—G, 

“In the middle of the east end of the nave is situated the magnificent 
tomb of Henry the Seventh. This is encircled with a screen of cast brass 
most admirably designed and executed. This screen is nineteen feet in 
length, eleven in breadth, and the same in height.”——“ Executed by Pietro 
Torregiano, a Florentine artist, at the expense of 1,000/. He was a fellow 
scholar of Michael Angelo, and died in the prison of the Spanish Inqui- 
sition in 1522. The monument was finished in 1519.”—G. 

“On one side of Henry the Seventh’s tomb is a small chapel, in which is 
the monument of Lewis Stuart, Duke of Richmond, and Frances his wife, 
whose statues in cast brass are represented lying on a marble table, under 
a canopy of brass, curiously wrought,” &c.—“ For Lewis read Ludo- 
vice-Frances [ Hanno] his wife ; executed by Le Soeur, the same artist 
who cast the figure of Charles the First, at Charing Cross.” —G. 

* Charles Montague, Marquis of Halifax, son to George Montague, of 
Horton. He was placed at the head of the treasury in the reign of King 
Charles the First.’—* For Charles the First read William the Third. 
He never was a marquis. Died in 1715.”—G. 

“ Henry the Seventh’s Chapel. This chapel is one of the most expensive 
remains of the ancient English taste and magnificence. There is no look- 
ing upon it without admiration,” &c.—*“ Begun in 1502, 17th Henry 
Seventh. The building cost 14,000/.”—G. 

«“ A very handsome monument erected for that learned grammarian Dr. 
Busby, master of Westminster school.” —“ Executed by Francis Bird, who 
died 1731.”—G. ; 

“Mr. Thynne’s monument has always been esteemed a fine one,.”— 
“Done by Quellin of Antwerp.”—G. 

As regards the grammatical errors, and faults of style, in Mr. Jesse’s 
volumes, we are not willing to rest much upon them, although works of 
mere amusement like the present should be recommended by all the graces 
of manner, the amenities of language, and the harmony of periods. Yet 
we presume they arise in the present instance from haste, and will be 
corrected in another edition. There is, however, rather too large a crop 
of them ; ea. gv. vol. i. p. 15, ‘in the days of Charles’s time!” P. 17, 
a Corinthian pillar (¢ is not Corinthian but upholsterer’s architec- 
ture) which are the last remains. P. 19, at whose hospitable castle 
have assembled every person. P. 181], the city of London were sub- 
servient, &c. and so on. Such, perhaps, are venial errors, from which, 
in these days of speed and hurry, no writer is free, who is whirled along 
by the rapidity of a railroad press to gain as quickly as possible the bank 
note held in his publisher’s hand; but in our cooler moments, and espe- 
cially when the money is spent, they are unpleasant things to look at; 
and we ourselves must confess, that, when we cast a reluctant eye on some 
of our own very imperfect productions, we are willing to agree with the 
old Roman poet, and wish that we could apply a sponge to the whole work, 


‘¢ Non possunt nostros multe, Faustine, liturs 
Emendare jocos— Una litura potest.” 
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Mr. Ursan, Bristol, Dec. 3. 

YOUR readers will probably. feel 
interested in the following statement 
of a singular phenomenon, more espe- 
cially as it authenticates the story nar- 
rated by Aubrey, quoted in your last 
‘Magazine, p- 567. 

About eight years ago (the exact 
date of the year has passed from my 
memory), I was returning from the 
village of Chew Magna, Somerset, on 
horseback; it was a fine evening in 
June, between eight and nine o'clock, 
and therefore in full daylight. Whilst 
ascending Dundry Hill, from the Wells 
side, at a slow walking pace, I was 
roused from a reverie by the sudden 
plunging and starting of my mare, 
who, with erected crest and pricked 
ears, exhibited unequivocal signs of 
terror. An object resembling in some 
degree, both in bulk and outline, a 
human figure enveloped in white gauze, 
emerged from the hedge on one side 
of the road, slowly crossed before the 
horse at a few yards distance, and dis- 
—— in the opposite hedge. The 
object traversed the road from left to 
right, with a slow continuous gliding 
or floating kind of motion, giving me 
full time for a leisurely survey. I ex- 
amined the hedges on both sides of the 
road, but saw no sign of any similar 
e. It is not a little remark- 
able that the same appearance should 
be observed on the same spot, and in 
the same month of the year, nearly two 
hundred years after Aubrey’s time. 
Aubrey was descending Dundry Hill 
from Bristol to Wells. I was ascend- 
ing from Wells to Bristol. The ob- 
ject, therefore, emerged from the hedge 
on his right and my left hand; he had 
dismounted to walk down the steep 
descent, and no doubt had done so at 
the crown of the hill, the spot at which 
the object was seen by me. 

I was not a little puzzled as to the 
nature of this body. The most ready 
and feasible explanation seemed to be, 
that it was a mass of vapour condensed 
by the cool evening air, and thus made 
visible to the eye. ‘There was no va- 
pour hanging about the hill, however, 
and the evening was perfectly clear 
and bright. Nor was it a column of 
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smoke separated from a couch fire, and 
floated along by the wind, for there 
were no fires in any of the neighbour- 
ing fields that I could observe. I never 
could satisfy myself as to the nature of 
the phenomenon, but supposed what I 
had witnessed was a column of vapour, 
for if it was not I did not know what 
it could possibly be. I did not per- 
ceive any odour, as both Aubrey and 
his groom did. The misty object which 
the antiquary described arose after a 
fine shower of rain. I do not remem- 
ber that rain had fallen during the 
day, but am certain it was a fair 
bright evening when I witnessed it. 

Gan any of your correspondents 
furnish us with a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the matter? Perhaps there 
may exist hot springs in Dundry Hill 
(the geological formation is the lesser 
ped from which occasionally jets 
or columns of steam, mixed with sul- 
phurous gas, escape through the soil, 
was it such a vaporous column that 
Aubrey and myself witnessed ? 

Allow me to add an observation or 
two on the same notice of Aubrey’s 
Natural History of Wiltshire. At 
p- 573, it is stated that Linneus, 
on his arrival in England, fell on his 
knees to thank God that he was per- 
mitted to see the furze in blossom. 
Does not this anecdote belong to Dil- 
lenius ?* On the same page it is stated, 
“Concerning yew-trees, Aubrey rightly 
says, ‘ They grow naturally in chalkie 
countries ;” true, but the yew-tree is 
not confined to chalk districts. It grows 
abundantly on the rocks of mountain 
limestone in this district. 

Again, “ Holy (holly) is indifferently 
common in Malmsbury hundred, and 
also on the borders of the New Forest; 
it seems to indicate pitt-coale.” Ihave 
often noticed the frequency of the 
holly on the pennant formation of the 
Bristol coal fields. Perhaps, however, 
it is a dry soil, which suits the natures 
of these slow-growing, long-enduring 
trees, rather than any fondness of the 
first for a calcareous soil, or of the 
second for the coal measures. 

Yours, &c. 
Henry Oxtey STEpHENs. 





* No: but to Linneus.—EZdit. 
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THE HEPTAMERON OF MARGARET DE VALOIS. 
‘* L'Heptameron, qui est un gentil livre pour son estoffe.’,—MonTAIGNE. 


PHILOSOPHERS may ask scorn- 
fully “ what's in a name,” but never- 
theless we must confess to a latent 
weakness in the shape of a partiality 
for certain titles of books; and this 
penchant probably rests on much the 
same grounds as Martial’s dislike of 
Sabidius in his epigram— - 

‘*Non amo te, Sabidi, nec possum dicere 
quare ; 

Hoc solim possum dicere,—non amo te.”’ 

There is a hidden magic in some 
names, which affects us, without our 
being able to give any definite reason 
for it; and the feeling which they 
excite in the mind may sometimes be 
quite unconnected with any peculiar 
interest in the book itself. Thus one 
can hardly help feeling a pleasureable 
sensation at the mention of such titles 
as Aulus Gellius’s “ Noctes Attice,” 
or Macrobius’s “ Saturnalia,” however 
dull in themselves these works may 
be; and I suppose it was with a view 
to this that a Persian author christened 
his work on the “art of poetry” as 
“ The Enchanted Gardens.” And the 
feeling that I have alluded to always 
lingers in my mind round such names 
as that which stands at the head of 
this paper. They, as it were, condense 
into their syllables the pleasures of 
the space of time to which they refer, 
and they affect the mind like the 
memory of a happy visit in days gone 
by. Boceaccio’s Decameron, and, in 
our own time, Landor’s delicious Pen- 
tameron thus win their way into our 
hearts before we have read a line, or 
even opened a pages and something 
of the same feeling is excited by the 
abovementioned work of the famed 
sister of Francis 1, Margaret of 
Valois. The Heptameron—or week of 
pleasure, which is daguerreotyped to 
us in these pages—can give its readers 
a pleasant boas study even in our 
own day, and the book that delighted 
Rabelais has not yet lost, by the lapse 
of time, all that sparkling light foam 
of humour with which it once effer- 
vesced. 

It is, as its name implies, an imita- 
tation of Boccaccio’s far-famed work, 
but it is an imitation that displays 
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much merit ofits own. The characters 
of the interlocutors in its little do- 
mestic drama are boldly outlined and 
well sustained, and the y Reese sways 
with a graceful oscillation from one to 
another, which is kept up to the very 
last. A subdued tone of gentle play- 
fulness runs through it all, and this 
helps to throw out in relief the fine 
thoughts that are scattered here and 
there, with no sparing hand. One of 
the great charms of the book lies, 
in fact, in the dialogues, which per- 
petually intervene between the stories ; 
and the speakers here lose all that 
stiffness which necessarily hangs about 
them as they repeat their set narra- 
tives, and now mingle together in the 
easy intercourse and light chitchat of 
common life, and we become personally 
acquainted with them all. 
nd, in good faith, we may wander 

a long time before we find a merrier 
company than are here met at “Our 
Lady’s of Serrance,” in the good keep- 
ing of Dame Oisille and her friend the 
gentle chevalier, Simontault. An air of 
content and good humour pervades the 
little party ; and the deep piety of the 
aged widow interposes with admirable 
art whenever the merriment of her 
guests inclines to the uproarious. It 
is in her lips that Marguerite has put 
most of the serious reflections with 
which the book is interspersed, and 
where we most recognise the true spi- 
ritual features of her who was called 
by her brother Francis I. “la Mar- 
guerite des Marguerites,” and who was 
characterised by Rabelais, in the pro- 
logue to the third book of his romance, 
as— 
** Esprit abstraict, ravi et ecstatic, 

Qui, fréquentant les cieulx, ton origine, 

As delaissé ton hoste et domestic, 

Ton corps concords, qui tant se morigene 

A tes edicts, en vie pérégrine, 

Sans sentiment et comme en apathie.”’ 

Many of these serious reflections 
are exquisitely beautiful, and contrast 
somewhat strangely sometimes with 
the loose stories that are too often put 
into the mouths of the other cha- 
racters. With regard to this last- 
mentioned fault, Marguerite needs all 
the excuses that the * ees of her 
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age may offer her; and in spite of all 
that may be urged in her favour, no 
grace of style or wit can ever atone 
for many of the tales that disgrace her 
pages. 

The plot of the work is detailed, as 
in the Decameron, in a long Introduc- 
tion, which is one of the most inte- 
resting parts of the work, and from it 
we proceed to extract the following, 
to serve as a specimen of the book. 

“On the first day of September, 
when the medicinal waters of the Py- 
renees begin to resume their wonted 
efficacy, there met at Caulderets many 
persons from France, Spain, and else- 
where. Some came to drink of the 
waters, and others to bathe in them, 
which are both such marvellous ope- 
rations, that many a patient whom the 
physicians had given over has_re- 
turned home completely cured. It is 
not my intention to declare to you the 
situation or the virtue of the baths, 
but only to tell you just so much as 
will serve to the matter that I have in 
hand. In these baths the sick were 
wont to remain more than three weeks, 
until they found, by their amendment, 
that they had strength to go home. 
But about the time when these persons 
were thinking of returning, there came 
on such a succession of rains that it 
seemed as if God had well nigh for- 
gotten his promise that he made to 
Noah ; for all the houses and lodgings 
of Caulderets were so filled with water 
that it was impossible to stay there. 
Those who were come from Spain re- 
turned by the mountains as well as 
they could, and those who knew the 
most about the roads were those who 
escaped the best. But the ladies and 
gentlemen of France, who thought to 
return to Therbes as easily as the 
had come, found the little streams all 
swollen to such a height that it was 
with the utmost difficulty that they 
crossed them. But when they reached 
Le Gaue Biarnois, which had been 
hardly two feet deep when they came, 
they found it so wide and impetuous 
that they turned aside to look for the 
bridges, which, however, being only of 
wood, had all been carried away by 
the torrent ; and some of the party, 
who thought to stem the fury of the 
water by crossing in a band, were all 
swept away together, and those who 
had wished to follow them soon lost 


the power, as well as the inclination, 
to do so. Each, therefore, took his 
own opinion and path, and thus they 
separated. Some went over the moun- 
tains, and passing by Arragon, came 
to the comté of Rousillon, and from 
thence to Narbonne; others went 
straight to Barcelona, where some 
took shipping to Marseilles and others 
to Aigues Mortes. But a widow of 
great experience, named Oisille, de- 
termined to forget all the danger from 
the bad roads until she came to Our 
Lady of Serrance, being sure that, if 
there were any way of escaping from 
a danger, the monks would be certain 
to have found it out; and at last she 
arrived there, after passing many a 
strange and difficult spot, both to 
climb and descend, and where neither 
her age nor feebleness could prevent 
her from having to walk on foot most 
of the way. But the great sorrow was, 
that most of her people and horses died 
on the road, and she arrived at Ser- 
rance with only one man and woman 
of her retinue; but she met with a 
charitable reception from the monks.” 

The Introduction then follows the 
wanderings of some of the other 
French ladies and gentlemen who had 
parted at the torrent or at Caulderets, 
and we are introduced to a little party 
who had found refuge in the abbey of 
St. Savin. Here they learn of the ar- 
rival of Oisille at Serrance, and also 
of the Chevalier Simontault, who had 
followed her; and as Serrance was 
not very distant they determined to 
join them there. This they accord- 
ingly do, and they are received with 
the utmost hospitality, and “ the night 
seemed too short to praise God for the 
joy of their meeting.” On inquiry, 
they find that Serrance must be their 
place of abode for some days, as the 
bridge by which they must pass to 
proceed further on their journey has 
been broken down, and it is impos- 
sible to start until it is repaired. The 
prospect, however, of the long stay that 
they were to make at Serrance began 
to throw a gloom of dulness over the 
party ; but too many merry hearts and 
faces were met there for this gloom 
long to continue. 

*“ Parlamente (who was Hirean’s 
wife, and who, by the bye, was never 
idle or melancholy), having asked her 
husband’s leave to speak, suddenly 
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said to the aged widow Oisille, ‘Madam, 
I marvel that you, who have so much 
experience, and who are, as it were, a 
mother to us all, should not find some 
pastime to while away the ennui which 
will settle on us during this long stay ; 
for if we cannot have some pleasant 
and virtuous occupation, I am sure 
that we are all in danger of becoming 
ill.’ The young widow Longarine 
added to the proposal— and we shall 
weary one another, which is worse 
than wearying ourselves; for there is 
not one of us who has not some cause 
for sorrow, if each regards his own 
loss.” Emarsuite replied with a smile, 
‘We have not all lost our husbands as 
you have; as for the loss of lovers, 
none need to trouble herself about 
that, for it is a loss that can soon be 
repaired. However, I quite agree that 
we ought to find some pleasant exer- 
cise wherewith to pass away the time 
as joyously as wecan.’ Her friend No- 
mantine subjoined, ‘If I am to spend a 
day without pastime, I am sure I shall 
be dead by the morrow.’ All the gen- 
tlemen at once fell in with the ladies’ 
wishes, and they entreated Oisille to 
tell them what they were to do. ‘My 
children,’ she replied, ‘ you ask me a 
very difficult question—to teach you a 
pastime that shall deliver you from 
your ennui; for I have been searching 
for this remedy all my life and I have 
never found but one, and that is the 
reading of the holy Scriptures, in 
which alone can be found that true 
and perfect joy of heart whence pro- 
ceed the repose and health of the 
body ; and if you ask me what recipe 
it is that keeps me so joyous and 
healthy in my old age, I answer that 
the moment that I rise from bed I 
take the Holy Scriptures and read 
them ; and there I see and consider the 
will of God, who for us hath sent his 
Son on the earth to announce his 
holy word and good tidings, by which 
he promises remission of our sins and 
satisfaction for our debts by the gift 
which he hath made unto us of his 
love, passion, and death. This consi- 
deration gives me such joy that I take 
my psalter, and with all humility I 
sing with my heart and pronounce 
with my lips those beautiful psalms 
and hymns which the Holy Spirit hath 
composed in the heart of David, and 
other authors. And this contentment 


which fills my heart does me so much 
good, that all the evils which may fall 
upon me day by day appear to me only 
2a since I have, by faith, Him 
in my heart who hath borne them all 
for me. And likewise before supper 
I retire to feed my soul with some 
spiritual lesson; and then at night I 
recollect all that I have done during 
the past day, and I ask pardon for my 
faults, and I thank God for his mer- 
cies, and in his love, fear, and peace, 
I take my rest, secured against every 
ill. See, my children, this is the pas- 
time in which I have taken my refuge, 
after having sought in vain in other 
things, where I never could find the 
contentment of my soul ; and it seems 
to me that if, every morning, you 
could devote an hour to the reading 
of the Scriptures, and would then, 
during mass, offer up your prayers, 
ye would then find in this desert spot 
all the charms that all the world’s cities 
could offer you. For he who knows 
God sees all fair things in Him, and 
without Him all is deformed. Where- 
fore I pray you to receive my counsel, 
if you wish to live joyously.” Hircan 
took up the subject and replied, 
“ Madam, those who know the Holy 
Scriptures (and I trust that we all do) 
will confess that what you say is true ; 
but, nevertheless, you should recollect 
that we still need some pastime and 
bodily exercise. For if we are in 
our own houses we have the chase and 
falconry, which make us pass and 
forget a thousand foolish thoughts ; 
and the ladies have their work and 
household employments, and some- 
times the dance, where they may take 
becoming exercise, and this makes me 
say (speaking on the part of the gentle- 
men here present) that you who are 
the oldest in the company should read 
to us in the morning the life which 
our great Saviour led on earth, and 
the great and wonderful works that 
he wrought for us. And then after 
dinner until vespers we must choose 
some pastime which shall not be hurt- 
ful to the soul, and yet pleasant to 
the body, and thus we shall pass a 
happy day.” Oisille answered that she 
had had so much difficulty in forgetting 
all the vanities of the world, that she 
feared she might make an evil choice 
in such a pastime; the matter, how- 


ever, should be left to the majority of 
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aan, and she thereupon begged 
ircan to be the first speaker.” 

After a little pleasant bantering, it 
is decided that Hircan’s wife, Parla- 


mente, should propose the kind of 


pastime, and she accordingly devises 
the plan which forms the subject of 
the book itself. “Every day after 
noon till four o’clock let us adjourn 
to the fair meadow along the banks of 
the river Gaue, where the trees are so 
leafy that the sun cannot pierce 
through the shade, nor mar the fresh 
coolness, and there seated at our ease, 
each one shall tell some story that he 
has himself witnessed or heard from 
some person of good credit, and as we 
are tenin number, at the end of ten days 
we shall have achieved a hundred.” 

This plan is readily received by all 
the company, and the rest of the da 
is spent in mutually informing joss 
other what a store of good stories each 
had in some corner of memory. 

“ As soon as the morning was come, 
they went into the chamber of Ma- 
dame Oisille, whom they found al- 
ready at her orisons; and when she 
had read to them a good hour, and 
they had devoutly heard mass, they 
went to dinner at ten, and afterwards 
all retired to their chambers in order 
to do whatever might be needful; and 
they did not fail to assemble at noon- 
time in the meadow, according to their 
determination ; and the meadow, in 
truth, was so fair and pleasant that it 
would need a very Boccaccio to paint 
it in its true colours; my readers must 
content themselves with hearing that 
none ever saw its equal anywhere. 
When the company were all assembled 
on the green grass, (which was so soft 
and delicate that they needed no 
cushions or carpet,) Simontault began 
by exclaiming, ‘ Which of us is to have 
the commandment over the rest 
‘Since you,’ replied Hircan, ‘have 
begun the conversation, it is right that 
you should command us, for we are all 
equal in the sport.’ ‘Would to hea- 
ven,’ cried Simontault, ‘that my only 
possession in the world were the right 
of commanding every person in this 
company!’ Parlamente understood 
this speech better than the rest, (for 
Simontault had been an old lover of 
hers,) and she began to cough; Hir- 
can, however, did not perceive the co- 
lour that mounted in her cheeks, and 
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he merely answered by urging Simon- 
tault to tell his story as quickly as he 
could.” 

Thus are we introduced into the 
main body of the work, and Simon- 
tault’s first story is followed by a suc- 
cession of others, as each person tells 
a tale in his or her turn. Some of the 
stories * are pathetic, and these are 
told with much delicacy and feel- 
ing; but the main portion consist of 
the old staple of jealous husbands 
and faithless wives, and too many of 
these are told very loosely. As I have 
said before, however, one of the great 
charms of the book consists in the 
little sprightly dialogues that intervene 
between every stery, and here we 
have all the light, natural ease, which 
ccc the conversation of daily 
ife. 

The lighter stories abound with 
graceful playfulness and gentle touches 
of wit; thus a modest nun, named 
Sister Marie, when the prior bade her 
look him in the face, is described as 
demurring because her rules forbad 
her to look upon any man; she con- 
soles herself, however, with the reflec- 
tion that, as the prior is so ugly, it must 
be more of a penance to look at him 
than a sin! In others, however, the 
jokes are very insignificant, and in one 
we have a long narration, where a lady 
gives an account of some faua pas in 
the third person, and continues itin this 
fashion till just towards the close, where 
she is represented as unfortunately 
sliding by mistake into the first, thereby 
by an unlucky “I” revealing much 
more than she had intended. Of 
course the jest in such stories can only 
lie in a very narrow compass, and the 
long story stands poised very uneasily 
on its slender pedestal! Frequently, 
however, these lighter portions are 
interspersed with splendid thoughts, 
and one in utlentan occurs to my 
mind where she says, speaking of those 
who die quickly, “ happy I count those 
who remain not long in the faur- 
bourgs of death, and at one flight rise 
from the brief joys of time to the 
abiding felicity of eternity !” 


* Some relate Marguerite’s own ad- 
ventures. Thus in the first day we have 
the celebrated attempt of the Admiral de 
Bonnivet, 
speak of. 


which Brantéme and Bayle 
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This brief notice shall be concluded 
with one of her most pathetic stories, 
and it will, I trust, give my readers no 
mean idea of Margaret’s powers as a 
story-teller. 


“ The Ninth Novel of the Second Day. 


“Tn the time of the Marquis of Man- 
tua, who had espoused the sister of 
the Duke of Ferrara, there lived in 
the duchess’s house a poor damsel 
named Pauline, who was so loved by 
one of the gentlemen of the marquis, 
that the fervour of his love astonished 
everybody, since being so poor, and 
such a pleasant companion, he ought 
to have sought for some wealthy bride 
(considering the good will which the 
duke bore to him); but it seemed to 
him that all the world’s treasures lay 
in Pauline, and he should have all in 
having her. The marchioness, de- 
siring that Pauline, by her favour, 
should get a richer husband, tried to 
prejudice her against him as much as 
she could, and continually hindered 
their speaking to each other, and re- 
monstrated with them, saying that if 
they married, they would be the poorest 
and most miserable couple in Italy. 
But such reasons as this could not 
enter into the gentleman’s head. Pau- 
line, on her part, dissembled her love 
as much as she could, but she thought 
of it not a whit the less often. This 
acquaintance continued a long while, 
with the hope that time might at 
length bring them some better fortune. 
It brought, however, a war, in which 
the gentleman was taken prisoner, to- 
gether with a Frenchman, who was as 
much in love in France as he was in 
Italy. And when they found them- 
selves companions in misfortune, they 
began to discover their secrets to 
each other: and the Frenchman con- 
fessed that his heart was as much a 
prisoner as his friend’s ; but he refused 
to name the spot. As, however, both 
were in the service of the Marquis of 
Mantua, the French gentleman soon 
discovered that his companion loved 
Pauline, and, for the friendship that 
he bore to him, he counselled him to 
drive it from his thoughts. This, 
however, the Italian affirmed to be 
beyond his power, and if the marquis 
would not give him his mistress as a 
recompence for his long and faithful 
service, he declared that he would be- 


come a cordelier, and would hence- 
forth serve no other master but God. 
This his companion could not believe, 
as he saw no mark of religion in him 
at all, unless it were his love for 
Pauline. 

“ At the end of nine months the 
French gentleman was released, and 
by his good diligence he obtained his 
companion’s liberation too, and he ex- 
erted all his efforts to persuade the 
marquis and marchioness to consent 
to Pauline’s marriage. But they con- 
tinued to remonstrate on the poverty 
of the match, and at length they for- 
bade him to speak to her any more, in 
order that absence and impossibility 
might drive the fancy from his brain. 
When he saw that he must obey, he 
asked leave from the marchioness to 
say one adieu to Pauline, since he was 
never to speak to her again. This 
was granted, and forthwith he ad- 
dressed her thus:—‘Since, Pauline, 
heaven and earth are against us, not 
only to hinder us from marrying toge- 
ther, but (which is still worse) to de- 
prive us of seeing or speaking to each 
other, and our master and mistress 
have given us such strict injunctions 
respecting this, they may with good 
reason boast that with one word they 
have wounded two hearts, whose bodies 
henceforth can do naught but languish, 
and thereby they prove that pity or 
love never entered their bosoms. Well 
I know that their aim is to marry us 
into some wealthy connections, for 
they know not that the true riches lie 
in content; but they have done me 
such evil and wrong that I can never 
serve them any more. I believe that 
if I had never spoken of marriage, 
they would not have been so scru- 
pulous about preventing our inter- 
course ; but I assure you that I would 
rather die than ever sully the pure 
love with which I have wooed you. 
And, since I cannot endure this if 
I see you; and, if I see you not, 
my heart (which cannot continue 
empty) is filled with despair, which 
would lead to some unhappy end, 
I am resolved to devote myself to 
religion; not that I am _ ignorant 
that men can be saved in all estates 
and conditions, but that I may have 
more leisure to contemplate the divine 
goodness, which, I trust, will pardon 
the faults of my youth, and change my 
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heart to love spiritual things as I once 
loved temporal. And, if God vouch- 
safes to me to attain this heavenly 
knowledge, my labour shall be inces- 
santly employed in praying to God for 
you. And I entreat, too, that you, in 
consideration of the firm and loyal 
love which hath been between us both, 
will make mention of me in your ori- 
sons, and pray to our Lord that he 
will give me as much constancy when 
I see you not, as he hath given me 
content while I saw you. And, since 
I may never hope to kiss you as a 
husband, let me, at least, give you one 
last kiss as a brother. Poor Pauline, 
who had always been very guarded to- 
wards him, seeing him now in the ex- 
tremity of sorrow, and considering the 
reasonableness of his request, flung her 
arms round his neck, and wept with 
such bitterness and earnestness, that 
words, feeling, and strength all failed 
her, and she fell fainting in his arms ; 
and pity for her sorrow, combined 
with his love and sadness, made him, 
too, do the like, until one of her com- 
panions, thus seeing them fall, called 
for help, and by dint of remedies re- 
stored them to themselves. Then 
Pauline, who had desired to dissemble 
her affection, was covered with confu- 
sion to see how she had betrayed her 
feelings ; but pity for her poor lover 

artially served as an excuse. But 

e, not bearing to say that word 
‘adieu’ for ever, rushed away, with 
his heart and teeth so compressed that, 
on entering into his room, he fell upon 
his bed like a lifeless corpse, and passed 
the night in such piteous lamenta- 
tions that the servants supposed that 
he had lost all his friends and relations, 
and all that he could esteem precious 
on the earth. In the morning he com- 
mended himself to Our Saviour, and di- 
vided his few possessions among his ser- 
vants; and, then taking with him a small 
sum of money, he told them not to 
follow him, and went alone to the mo- 
nastery, to demand the proper dress, 
resolved that he would never wear 
any other. The prior, who had seen 
him at other times, at first thought 
it was only a jest, for nowhere in the 
country was there a gentleman who 
smacked less of the cordelier, since he 
possessed all the good graces and vir- 
tues that could be desired in a cheva- 
lier. But, after that he had heard his 


speech, and seen the tears running 
down his face in streams (knowing not 
from whence the spring arose), he re- 
ceived him kindly. And soon after- 
wards, seeing that he persevered, he 
gave him the proper dress, which he 
took with great devotion. And the 
marquis and marchioness were in- 
formed of this, and at first they could 
hardly believe it. Pauline, to disguise 
her love, dissembled her regret as much 
as she could, so that everybody said 
that she had soon forgotten her loyal 
follower’s great affection ; and thus a 
or six months passed without her mak- 
ing any other show. At length she 
was one day shown a song which her 
old lover had composed soon after he 
took the cordelier’s dress ;* and when 
she had read it through, being alone 
in a chapel, she began to weep so bit- 
terly, that she made the paper wet 
with her tears; and had it not been 
for the fear of showing her affection 
more than became her, she would have 
gone immediately into some hermitage, 
without ever again seeing any creature 
in the world; but her prudence con- 
strained her to dissemble for a while, 
and, although she had made a resolu- 
tion to leave the world entirely, yet 
she still feigned the contrary, and she 
changed her countenance so often, that 
when she was in company she was ut- 
terly different to herself. And she 
carried this resolution in her heart five 
or six months, appearing even more 
joyous than usual, until one day she 
went with her mistress to church to 
hear high mass; and, as the priest, 
deacon, and sub-deacon came out of 
the vestry to go to the great altar, her 
poor lover, who had not quite finished 
his year of probation, served as aco- 
lyte, and bearing the two canettes in 
his hands, covered with silk cloth, 
came first, with his eyes fixed on the 
ground. And when Pauline beheld him 
in this dress, whereby his beauty and 
grace were rather augmented than di- 
minished, she was so astonished and 
troubled, that, to conceal the cause of 
her changing colour, she began to 
cough. ier poor lover, who knew 
the sound of her cough even better 
than that of his monastery’s bells, durst 
not turn his head, but, as he passed be- 

* Tomit the long piece of poetry that 
follows. 
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fore her, he could not keep his eyes 
from following that path which they 
had so often traversed. And, as he 
looked piteously on Pauline, he was 
seized with such a heat that he felt 
almost dead, and while he tried to 
conceal it he fell down at her feet. 
The fear, however, which he had lest 
the true cause should be known, made 
him pretend that the pavement of the 
church had occasioned his fall, which, 
in truth, did happen to be somewhat 
uneven in that spot. 

And when Pauline knew that the 
change of his dress had not changed 
his heart, and that it was now so long 
since his entering the monastery that 
everybody thought she had forgotten 
him, she resolved to put into execution 
her long-cherished desire, that the end 
of their friendship should be alike in 
habit, form, and manner of life, as they 
had once lived in one house, under the 
same master and mistress. And, as 
she had already four months before 
arranged all that was necessary for 
her entering a convent, one morning 
she asked leave of the marchioness to 
hear mass at Saint Claire, which she 
granted immediately, as she knew not 
the object of the request; and as Pau- 
line passed by the cordeliers she asked 
the porter to call her old lover to her, 
though she mentioned him only as her 
relation. And when she saw him in a 
chapel alone, she said, ‘ If my honour 
had permitted me as soon as you, I 
should have taken the veil long ago, 
and not have waited till now; but 
having destroyed by my patience the 
suspicions of those who would rather 
judge ill than well, I am resolved now 
to adopt the manner of life and dress 
that you have done, without any fur- 
ther inquiry. And if it be well with 

ou, I shall share it with you; and if 
it be ill with you, I would not be 
Seg ae for by what path you enter 
into Paradise, by that would I wish to 
follow ; since I am sure that He who 
is alone the true, perfect, and worthy 
love, has drawn us to his service by 
our mutual and honourable love, which 
He will turn by his holy spirit entirely 
to himself; and I pray that we may 
both forget the old body which perishes 
and is born from Adam, to receive 
and be re-clothed with that of our 
heavenly bridegroom.’ Her lover was 
so glad and overjoyed to hear her 
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pious will that he wept for gladness ; 
and he fortified his heart as well as he 
could, telling her, that, since he could — 
never have aught of her in this world 
except her voice, he esteemed himself 
most happy in that he lived in a place 
where he could always see her again, 
and where they should always be the 
holier for the sight, living as they did 
a life of love, with one heart and soul 
drawn and led by the goodness of God, 
who, they prayed, would ever hold 
them in that hand whence none can 
perish. And as he said this, and wept 
for love and joy, he kissed her hands ; 
but she bent her face down to her 
hand, and they gave each other a kiss 
of holy love. And Pauline then de- 
parted, and entered into the convent 
of Saint Claire, where she met with a 
kind welcome and took the veil. She 
afterwards sent word about it to the 
marchioness, who was so astonished 
that she would not believe it; but she 
went the next day to the convent to 
see her, and to try to turn her from her 
purpose. But Pauline made answer 
to her, that though she had had power 
to deprive her of an earthly husband, 
she must rest contented with that, and 
not seek to part her from Him who is 
immortal and invisible, for, indeed, it 
was not in her power, nor in any crea- 
ture’s in the world. The marchioness, 
beholding her resolution, then kissed 
her, and left her with great regret. 
And Pauline and her lover lived so 
devoutly and holily there, that we 
ought not to doubt that He, the end 
of whose law is charity, said to them 
at the close of their lives as he said of 
old to Magdalene, that their sins were 
forgiven them, for they had loved 
much, and that he received them into 
that world where the reward passes 
the merits of man.” 

Thus closes this beautiful story, and 
there are many that equal it in pathos. 
Margaret has not a little of that 
strength in her style, which touches 
so forcibly when it melts into tender- 
ness. She wrote in the “ Elizabethan 
age” of French literature, and strength 
was the characteristic of the times. It 
appears alike in Rabelais’ grandest 
periods,* or Clement Marot’s lightest 

* Many persons are not aware that in 
Rabelais’ strange book can be found by 
far the grandest passages of French prose. 
Many of his serious sentences rival Bacon, 
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sohgs; but we look in vain for any 
trace of it in the modern literature of 
France. It has vanished, like the Eli- 
zabethan sturdiness of expression in 
our own ens and the style that 
once rose as the panting breath of ac- 
tion from the national soul has now 
degenerated into luxurious, ease and 
refinement,— 
Like winds, whose loftiest pean ends but 
in a sigh! 
Yours, &e. E. B.C. 
Mr. Ursan, 5th Nov. 

THE Liturgy of the Church of 
England is an admirable composition. 
Several of its parts are translated from 
forms used in the Latin Church from 
an early age. It is to be regretted 
that in one or two instances the sense 
and spirit of the original have not been 
preserved. 

1. In the general Doxology there is 
no authority for the expression “is 
now, and ever shall be,” “ et nunc, et 
semper,” being connected with gloria 
[sit], not with “sicut erat,” as the 
translation represents. The full mean- 
ing is elicited by the following arrange- 
ment : 

Gloria, sicut erat in principio, [sit] 
Patri, et Filio, et Spiritui Sancto, et 
nune et semper, et in secula seculo- 
rum. Amen. 

Glory, as it was in the beginning, 
be to the Father, and to the Son, and 
to the Holy Ghost, both now, and 
ever, and world without end. Amen. 
Or, Glory to the Father, &c. as it was 
in the beginning, so be it both now, 
and ever, &c. 

“Glory be... . as it is now, and 
ever shail be,” is like praying for a 
thing, and at the same time affirming 
that very thing to be now and for 
ever existing just as we pray that it 





~ be. = ) 
his view of the original meaning 
is confirmed by the metrical forms of 
the Doxology. 

Patri, simulque Filio, 

Tibique, Sancte Spiritus, 

Sicut fuit, sit jugiter 

Seculum per omne gloria. 

Deo Patri sit gloria, 

Ejusque soli Filio, 

Cum Spiritu Paraclito, 

Et nunc et in perpetuum. 


Remarks on passages of the Liturgy. 
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The phrase “ world without end” is 
sufficiently understood in the aggre- 
= by many who are unable to ana- 

se it. World (woruld) is an Anglo- 

axon oo denoting ages ; originally 
wereald, from wer, man, and eald, age ; 
the latter from yldan, to delay, linger, 
tarry: hence weoruld (singular and 

lural alike), man’s age, his time, and 
in the modern acceptation, his place of 
tarrying or sojourning—this world. 
In secula seculorum, or metrically, 
In seculorum secula, to ages of ages, 
is in Anglo-Saxon, On worulda wo- 
ruld, or, On 4 (z2vorum) weoruld; so, 
4 butan ende, aye (ever, ages, or world) 
without end. 


2. In the heavenly anthem Ze Deum 
we say or sing,— 

“ Make them to be numbered with 
thy saints in glory everlasting.” 

“To be numbered in glory” is poor 
English ; and nxumerari gloria is no 
Latin. By no rule or practice of that 
language can such a collocation be to- 
lerated. The holy bishops Ambrosius 
and Athanasius wrote and chanted : 

“ Eterna fac cum sanctis tuis gloria 
munerari.” 

Here we find a verb which is always 
and everywhere construed with an 
ablative case, and signifies to gift, give 
freely, present, &c. In the decline of 
the Roman language it may have been 
used in a passive sense, and so the 
Anglo-Saxon gloss renders it,—‘ beon 
forgifen,” make them to be pre- 
sented or gifted, &c.; but the Latin 
would not be more remote from clas- 
sical usage if we should join, “ fac mu- 
nerari,” do present; or render simply 
thus :—*“ Bestow upon them with thy 
saints glory everlasting.” 

My reading of the Latin stands firm 
in all editions and MSS.; and, ex- 
cepting the English and its derivatives, 
in the language of every church, peo- 
ple, or land, that has adopted this 
song of triumph. 


Yours, &c. Esenr. Tuomson. 


P.S. It is to the Anglo-Saxon gloss 
that I owe this view of the passage. 
Had I not seen that, I should not 
have turned my attention to the 
subject. 
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RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS OF A VISIT TO WALTON HALL, 


THE SEAT OF CHARLES WATERTON, ESQ. 1847. 


Mr. Ursan, 

I HAD long entertained an earnest 
wish to become personally acquainted 
with the benevolent and distinguished 
greed of the far-famed Walton 

all, near Sandall, in the west riding 
of the county of York. I had learned 
to revere the character of the amiable 
and learned author, from frequent pe- 
rusal, of his admirable “ Essays on Na- 
tural History,” as likewise the capti- 
vating account of his “ Wanderings in 
South America.” I was equally de- 
sirous to visit the house and museum 
of Mr. Waterton, the best energies of 
whose useful life have been devoted to 
ornithological investigations, and to 
other important branches of natural 
history, and, it may be added, to the 
amelioration of the condition and treat- 
ment of the feathered tribe. 

At length, on Monday, the 27th of 
September, 1847, I had the happiness 
to form one of an intellectual party in 
paying a visit to, and passing a long 

ay with, the energetic wanderer in 
Guiana, at his residence (Walton Hall), 
and it will ever continue a “ red letter 
day” in my remembrance. The morn- 
ing was most propitious, and its almost 
summer warmth seemed to reward us 
for the cold and tempestuous equinoc- 
tial gales which had been blowing with 
terrific force for many previous days ; 
but which now happily changed into a 
perfect calm. Our way led us along 
a high terrace line of country, cele- 
brated for its historical recollections, 
and for many bloody encounters during 
the civil wars of the White and the Red 
Roses. Passing over the paved streets 
of once “ merrie Wakefield,” now, alas! 
the abode of rampant and Republican 
Dissent, and distinguished by its tall 
chimneys, vomiting forth eternal smoke, 
we crossed the River Calder by a 
handsome bridge, on the right te of 
which there is a beautiful chapel, hap- 


pily rescued now from the hands of 
the Vandals, who had desecrated it to 
serve the purposes of commerce. It 
does not speak much for the credit of 
the Wakefield “ Knox’s ” that this holy 
building should have been thus scan- 
dalously abused through a long succes- 
sion of years. Itis now, happily, un- 
dergoing a complete restoration * as a 
church, at the estimated expense of 
2000/. The exterior is now nearl 
finished, and in a style of archi- 
tectural propriety and beauty worthy 
the reviving piety of the age, and 
all this, notwithstanding the bitter 
hostility of the church-destroying Dis- 
senters of Wakefield. The interest 
naturally taken by the excellent Mr. 
Waterton in the reconstruction and 
consecration of this exquisite specimen 
of rich gothic architecture, induces me 
to add a view of the exterior of the 
building as it appears in its renovation ; 
and to introduce the following quota- 
tion from Lewis’s Topographical Dic- 
tionary of England, as an accurate 
description of it, done to my hand :— 
“The chapel on the right bank of 
the Calder, by the bridge at Wake- 
field, is supposed to have been erected 
by Edward III., and endowed by that 
monarch with ten pounds per annum 
for two chaplains, and to have been 
rebuilt by Edward IV., in memory of 
his father, the Duke of York, and of 
his followers who fell in the battle of 
Wakefield. It is a beautiful structure 
in the Decorated English style, about 
ten yards in length and eight in width. 
The west front is extremely rich in 
ornamental detail, and divided into 
compartments by buttresses, with ca- 
nopied niches, and adorned with deli- 
cate tracery, and every embellishment 
for which that graceful style is distin- 
guished. It has been lately used as a 
counting-house by a corn merchant.” 
Those who desire a more minute 





* For the accompanying Exterior and Interior Views of this Chapel, representing 
it in the appearance which it will assume when the Restoration is complete, we have to 
convey our acknowledgments to the Rev. S. Sharp, M.A. the Vicar of Wakefield, to 
whose exertions the subscription made for the purpose is especially indebted, and who 
requests us to further its claims with those who are well disposed to the united claims 
of the Church of England and English ecclesiastical architecture, as the funds are 
as yet considerably below the amount which will be ened me 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XXIX, 
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and perfect description of this beauti- 
ful wayside chapel may be referred to 
a snail bok most interesting publica- 
tion, by J. C. Buckler and Charles 
Buckler, and printed by John H. 
Parker, Oxford, entitled, ‘“‘ Remarks 
on Wayside Chapels, with Observations 
on the Architecture and present State 
of the Chantry on Wakefield Bridge.” 
It contains numerous illustrative en- 
gravings, which are very serviceable to 
the un-architectural reader. The glory 
of recovering this chantry or chapel to 
the services of the Established Church 
is entirely attributable to the pious and 
zealous churchmanship of the Reverend 
Samuel Sharp, Vicar of Wakefield, 
and secondly to the judicious super- 
intendence of the members of the 
Yorkshire Architectural Society. 

In this work it is stated, and it will 
be useful to offer the extract to our 
readers, that, “ Irregular as is the form 
of the basement upon which the chapel 
at Wakefield is built, yet the four walls 
meet upon it in a true rectangular 
figure, without distinction between 
sanctuary and body, the design being 
carried out with studied elegance and 
uniformity in all the features—but- 
tresses, windows, and pinnacles.” 

And further, “It may seem neces- 
sary to remark that the building here 
described, so elegant in its character, 
and so beautifully ornamented, is com- 
— in the space of fifty feet in 
ength, by twenty feet in width, and 
thirty-six feet in height.” Four years 
since “the interior presented a spec- 
tacle of unrestrained mischief and de- 
plorable ravage.” 

“Tt seems surprising that hands 
were found mischievous enough to 
commence and carry on the work of 
—— in a little wayside asylum 
like this, so exquisitely beautiful in 
all its finishings, and which had been 
so long devoted to sacred purposes ; 
but its costlier appurtenances, the gold 
and silver with which the altar was 
doubtless graced, were irresistible. 
These brought down desecration and 
destruction upon the building. 

“The Yorkshire Architectural So- 
ciety is to be honoured for their stre- 
nuous endeavour to redeem from ruin, 
and re-dedicate to the services of re- 
ligion, a choice specimen, which has 
sustained its full share of desecration 
and injury.” 


Up to the present time, the restora- 
tion of the interior of the Chapel has 
been accomplished so far as respects 
the roof only, all the solid parts of 
which have been put up, and the orna- 
mental parts are ready to be added, 
as soon as the masons have completed 
their work within the building. 

An anonymousfriend has given three 
windows of stained glass, which are now 
being executed at York by Messrs. 
Barnett and Son. They are to fill the 
windows on the east, the north-east, 
and south-east. 

The open seats are to be of carved 
oak, and all the other internal decora- 
tions will be quite in keeping with its 
hallowed character and dedication to 
the worship of the Holy and Indivisi- 
ble Trinity. 

Having inspected this beautiful edi- 
fice, and mutually congratulated our- 
selves upon its recent rescue from the 
desecrating hands of the Wakefield 
Goths, we passed on to the ancient 
and interesting village of Sandall, and 
thence, turning to the left out of the 
Barnsley road, drove under an arch of 
the North Midland railway into the 
demesnes of Walton Hall, crossing the 
Barnsley canal, which bounds the 
greater portion of the estate, and so 
up to the park gate,—the park wall 
extending to a circuit of three miles. 

“ Walton (says Mr. Samuel Lewis, in 
his Topographical History of England) 
isatownshipin the parish of Great Sand- 
all (Union of Wakefield), lower division 
of the Wapentake of Agbrigg, west rid- 
ing of York, three miles 8.E. by S. 
from Wakefield. Walton Hall is the 
seat of Charles Waterton, Esq., author 
of a volume of Essays on Natural His- 
tory and Wanderings in South Ame- 
rica. The Barnsley canal and the 
North Midland railway pass through 
the township.” 

The Barnsley canal, noticed above, 
alone served to save the tranquil 
locality of the Walton estate from the 
intrusion of the railway into its park 
and grounds, and close to the mansion 
itself. 

We now reached a handsome iron 
bridge, which, supplying the place of 
the old demolished drawbridge, leads 
to the extensive lawn, in front of the 
mansion, which is surrounded by a 
magnificent sheet of water, stretching 
upon the left to a considerable extent, 
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and having, near its extremity, a 
pretty island, covered with a variety 
of plants and evergreens. During the 
season of winter this island is tenanted 
by a great variety of northern birds, 
and by an annual visitor, a large cor- 
morant, who has become familiarized 
with the place. The habits of these 
aquatic birds Mr. Waterton can study 
at his leisure, through the medium of 
a large telescope, kept for the pur- 
pose in his principal drawing-room, 
the view from which up to the island 
is perfectly enchanting. A very ac- 
curate sketch of the mansion and 
contiguous grounds is appended, as 
a frontispiece, to Mr. Waterton’s in- 
teresting work, “ Essays on Natural 
History.” 

The only portion now remaining of 
the ancient hall of the Watertons is 
the “ water-gate,” to the left as we 
crossed the bridge. It is a building 
containing many subjects of great in- 
terest, both to the antiquary and the 
naturalist, and with which Mr. Wa- 
terton’s own graphic description had 
already made me so familiar that I 
found myself my own “Cicerone” 
among them, and at once entered 
“in medias res, non secus ac notas.” 

This far-famed “water-gate” is 
surrounded by yew trees, and quite 
concealed from view by the thick 
hedge which they form. Within this 
inclosure there is a singular round 
building, specially erected for the ac- 
commodation of starlings, of which no 
less than eighty pair built their nests 
in it, and reared their young, during 
the last breeding season. My attention 
was next drawn to the place where two 
pairs of owls had reared their young, 
and close to it were the nests of se- 
veral pigeons, with eggs in some of 
them quite undisturbed by their sup- 
posed natural enemy. Indeed, I re- 
marked that several different species 
of the feathered tribe congregate here 
in perfect security, and live together 
in most admired forbearance, if not 
upon the strictest terms of amity. 

The old water-gate itself was the 
next object of interest. It is pierced 
by the bullets of the revolutionary 
bandits warring against peaceable 
subjects under the orders of Protector 
Cromwell ; and a brass plate, with an 
inscription, records (perhaps apocry- 


phally) the bullet fired by the hand 
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of the covenanting general. Many 
similar reliques, exhibiting the social 
benefits of republicanism and rebellion, 
of treason and faction, here present 
themselves as so many accusing wit- 
nesses against the blood-thirsty leaders 
of those fanatical, hypocritical, and 
barbarous times. It is well remembered 
at Walton Hall, and the family re- 
cords shew, how the covenanting 
troops (with religion on their lips and 
a two-edged sword in their hands) de- 
stroyed all the surrounding villages, 
introducing fire, pillage, and plunder ; 
how they trod under the feet of their 
cavalry horses the corn fields, teeming 
with autumnal wealth ; and how they 
especially injured and impoverished 
the “ Walton” property in every way. 
One is tempted to ask here, was it for 
deeds of cruelty like these that a 
defunct Parliament degraded itself by 
raising the question, whether the Cal- 
vinistic butcher (Cromwell) should 
have his statue raised close to that of 
his murdered and sainted sovereign, 
the “ Royal Stuart ?” 

“ Avainst this interesting ruin of the 
old gateway, tradition says that the 
waves of the lake have dashed for the 
better part of a thousand years.” 
(Waterton’s Essays, page 10.) 

Walton Hall is a fine palladian 
edifice, and was erected a century ago 
on the site of the original building. 
Though surrounded by water, it is 
perfectly free from won, and some 
very effective means have been adopted 
to prevent the ingress of rats, which 
are designated, in the language of the 
Hall, “‘ Hanoverian.” The scenery of 
the extensive lake, as contemplated 
from the windows of the apartments 
looking to the east and south, is rich 
and beautiful. The winter season 
brings with it a number of northern 
divers, wild swans, geese, and ducks, 
and, if the weather be very severe, the 
lovely lake presents a most animated 
picture. Encouraged and familiarized 
by the forbearance practised, our 
friend the cormorant (quite the 
annual denizen of the place) spatiates 
alone, with the utmost unconcern and 
apparent sense of perfect security, 
upon the lawn and along the margin 
of the lake, invariably betaking him- 
self, at his roosting hour, to the deep 
thicket which covers the distant islet. 
I dwell upon these interesting little 
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circumstances, as they constitute the 
very existence of the worthy and justly 
honoured proprietor of Walton Hall. 

The hero of the wilds of Guiana 
(for so I must call him) now met us 
and welcomed us with warm bene- 
volence to the interior of the mansion, 
which I had for so many long years 
ardently desired to inspect. I was in- 
formed, that, in the course of one 
year as many as seventeen thousand 
persons have visited Walton Hall, but, 
owing to the misconduct (not to use a 
worse term) of the many, that in- 
discriminate admission of all comers 
is now at an end, and only those are 
permitted to visit the hall who are 
personal friends of Mr. Waterton, or 
who can procure letters of recommen- 
dation to him from parties with whom 
he may be acquainted. 

The grand staircase of the hall is 
appropriated as a museum, and its 
walls are covered with magnificent 
— and large cases filled with 

irds of variegated plumage, (picteeque 
volucres,) which still retain the won- 
drously bright hue of their diversified 
plumage and colours, although pre- 
pared thirty years ago for these cases ; 
and reptiles of every sort, from the 
fearful alligator to the small green 
lizard. What increases the interest of 
this unrivalled collection is, that all 
the specimens have been not only 
killed, but most artistically prepared, by 
Mr. Waterton himself. The splendid 
humming birds, (minute as they are 
glorious in their plumage,) like the 
others, are not stuffed in the common 
manner, but are supported inside by 
wires, so that they are rendered quite 
elastic, and, after being pressed within 
the hand forthwith recover their size 
and shape when the pressure has been 
removed. 

In the morning-room are some fine 
pictures, especially the head of a Mag- 
dalene by Domenichino, and a beau- 
tiful sea-piece by Backhausen. There 
is an exquisite bust, likewise, of a fe- 
male relative, in this apartment, which 
is well worthy of notice. It was exe- 
cuted by Macdonald, who is now at 
the head of the best sculptors in Italy. 
He is a Scotchman, and, as the tale 

oes at Rome, (“ mentiri nescio,”) fol- 
owed the somewhat ambiguous pro- 
fession of a Methodist (query, “ Pres- 
byterian,”) parson. Qne of his recent 
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works, and which has largely contri- 
buted to his fame as an artist, is a 
fine statue of Ulysses and his dog. 
Here, too, is seen a singular and very 
large wasp’s nest, brought from the 
forests of Guiana by Mr. Waterton. 
The principal drawing-room, in the 
windows of which are the finest plate 
glass, and abundant and most splendid 
mirrors in the pannellings of the walls, 
which reflect and repeat the same ob- 
jects almost interminably, is a magni- 
ficent apartment, and is furnished with 
taste, elegance, and lavish expenditure. 
The rich moulding which runs round 
the ceiling is decorated with the crest 
of the Waterton family, (repeated,) 
namely, an otter with a pike in its 
mouth. We next turn to two very 
rare and curious pictures of scenery 
in Moldavia, or some Eastern region, 
by Tiepoli. Indeed there is not a pic- 
ture in the room which may not be 
justly classed as a first-rate work of art. 
We next noticed a beautiful ivory 
crucifix, which is a soul-stirring pro- 
duction of most exquisite art. The 
sculptor is unknown; but it would 
appear to belong to the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The history of this crucifix (of 
a very large size) is most interesting. 
It ne Bae to the notorious Duke of 
Alva, who, as is well known, figures 
in the history of the Low Countries. 
The maternal uncle of Mr. Water- 
ton, (Mr. Bedingfeld, of the Norfolk 
family, at Oxburgh,) received the 
Duchess of Alva as a guest in his 
country house near Malaga in Spain 
for the space of six weeks. On her 
departure the duchess requested Mr. 
Bedingfeld to accept the crucifix, and, 
at the same time, presented him with 
a magnificent Spanish fowling-piece, 
which the Duke of Alva always had 
with him during his residence in the 
Low Countries. Mr. Bedingfeld died 
of the great plague at Malaga in the 
beginning of the present century. 
The gun was left to Sir Richard Be- 
dingfeld, father of the present baronet 
of that name, and the crucifix to the 
mother of Mr. Waterton, by whom 
both were brought over to England. 
My attention was next arrested by 
a singular bird, in a glass case, on a 
marble slab in the drawing-room. 
It seemed to be a very grand specimen 
of its order, in full and adult plumage, 
and, apparently, prepared without the 
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loss of a single feather. Mr. Water- 
ton —— it in the bird-market, at 
the Pantheon in Rome, and certainly 
has exhibited all the masterly powers 
of his art in dissecting it, and in re- 
storing it to its pristine form and fea- 
tures, and in assigning to it the exact 
position which it assumes when perched 
on the house top. Mr. Waterton feels 
convinced that it can be no other bird 
than that to which the royal psalmist 
(in his grievous complaint) likens him- 
self, and as my readers will recollect, 
in the seventh verse of the 102d 
psalm, “I watch and am as a sparrow 
alone upon the house top.” ‘The Latin 
version of this sorrowful exclamation 
of the afflicted and lonely psalmist runs 
thus :—Vigilavi et factus sum s. ut 
“ passer” solitarius in tecto. Paxaro, 
in Spanish, is the generic name for a 
bird of any kind, and thus Mr. Water- 
ton does not admit the correctness of 
the translation “sparrow.” Indeed 
the expression may be understood of 
any solitary bird, and especially of the 
owl. The Jews had flat roofs upon 
their houses, and there birds of solitude 
would come and sit alone in the night 
season, to which David, forsaken by 
his friends and acquaintances, and 
mourning over his sorrowful state and 
condition, (as I have before said,) 
likens himself. For a detailed account 
of this beautiful specimen of the bird 
of solitude I must refer my readers to 

age four of Mr. Waterton’s Second 
vies of Essays, which Mr. Waterton 
(with his characteristic benevolence) 
wrote for the widow of the far known 
and justly appreciated author, the 
laborious Mr. Senden in her hour of 
distress. 

Before quitting this splendid apart- 
ment, we must take one more parting 
look at the two wonderful paintings 
by Tiepoli. They were painted about 
a century ago, and were purchased by 
Mr. Waterton at Wurzburg. Tiepoli 
(the painter) was a Venetian, and was 
employed ten years in ornamenting the 
royal palace at Wurzburg in Bavaria. 

In the small dining-room my at- 
tention was riveted upon a portrait, 
by an unknown artist, and most inap- 
propriately suspended in the shade. 
At first I could hardly recognize the 
features, which nevertheless appeared 
somewhat familiar to me. Ilooked and 
gazed again, and then,not perfectly re- 
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calling the portrait to mind, I inquired 
who that lady was who was thus placed 
almost out of sight. Who should it 
be but “Good Queen Bess,” though 
certainly not so designated in the cate- 
gory of Walton Hall. I immediately 
recollected that I was well acquainted 
with the very counterpart of this por- 
trait in the Fellows’ common room at 
Jesus college, Oxford. It is undoubt- 
edly a strong likeness of that high- 
minded monarch, for it has all her 
characteristic features, with yellow hair 
and freckled skin. 

We now pass into the hall, where, 
at the foot of the staircase, on which 
Mr. Waterton’s grand collection of 
natural history is placed, and which 
we may call his “museum,” are seen 
several objects of high interest. The 
first picture which struck me was a 
fine head by Rembrandt; the next, 
a magnificent bacchanalian piece by 
Lucas Giordano, and by its side a por- 
trait of the same artist, by himself, a 
masterpiece of composition and exe- 
cution. 

Higher up on the staircase (to the 
left) is a fine modern picture of a 
wild boar rushing out of a wood, with 
every bristle up, and distinctly marked 
It is a fearfully true picture, copied 
from the life. The frightened frog, 
seen leaping into the water, was held 
by Mr. Waterton for the artist to paint. 
This remarkable picture was painted 
by Pietro Vallati (a modern artist) at 
Rome. It was he who discovered the 
beautiful picture by Correggio of a 
nymph reading and in a recumbent 
posture. Pietro Vallati valued this 
picture at 4000/. It subsequently be- 
came the subject of a lawsuit. 

Another modern painting, of great 
merit in its way, next presented itself 
—the interior of a butcher’s shop, with 
the carcase of a pig suspended before 
being cut up. The anatomy of the 
animal is perfect, and it may be valued 
as a painting most faithfully true in 
every respect. 

There is, likewise, a very fine paint- 
ing of Sir Thomas More; and upon 
the landing-place of the staircase (to 
the left) is the very same clock that 
in his study marked the hours as they 
rapidly passed away. 

“On the father’s side,” writes Mr. 
Waterton in his Autobiography, “I 
come in a direct line from Bir omas 
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More, through my grandmother ; while 
by the mother’s side I am akin to the 
Bedingfields of Oxburgh, to the Charl- 
tons of Hazleside, and to the Swin- 
burnes of Capheaton.” ‘Thus, “ Fortes 
creantur fortibus et bonis,” as he truly 
and aptly quotes. 

Butof all the pictures in the house the 
general visitor will be most attracted 
by the one painted by Captain Johnson, 
a friend of Mr. Waterton, and which 
represents the “hero of the wilds and 
forests of Guiana” bareheaded, stripped 
to his checked shirt, and, as his wont, 
barefooted, riding across the back of an 
alligator, and holding on by his fore- 
legs, or paws, crossed over its neck, 
and thus breaking the resistance of 
the monster, who is drawn along by one 
British sailor and several red-ochred 
Indians from the lagune in which it had 
taken the bait into its stomach. Some 
Indians are looking on, under the cover 
of tufted trees, in a state of great ap- 
prehension and alarm, and seem ready 
to give “leg-bail” should the rope 
break. The hook and the rope are 
preserved in the same frame. Captain 
Johnson has introduced into this ex- 
traordinary picture all the beautiful 
birds of ‘South America captured or 
shot during his wanderings by Mr. 
Waterton, and ultimately prepared by 
himself in the way described above. 
Opposite this pictorial record of Mr. 

aterton’s daring deed, you see the 
identical monster alligator itself in a 
glass case, looking tremendously fierce. 
A little above this gentle inhabitant of 
the lagune is a terrific monster of the 
forests of Guiana—a boa constrictor— 
one of the largest, if not the very 
largest, ever met with. Mr. Waterton 
found it asleep, and with his wonted 
daring drove a spear through its neck 
and pinned it to the ground, and man- 
fully accomplished the victory over it, 
notwithstanding its mighty struggles, 
and dangerous gyrations. 

It is impossible, by enumeration of 
all the curious specimens in this mu- 
seum, to do full justice to the extensive 
collection, procured by the energy and 
skill and science of Mr. Waterton in 
South America for the illustration of 
his natural history. The collection, 
to be fully comprehended and duly 
estimated, must be carefully inspected. 
Permission to do so naturalists and 
other visitors are sure of obtaining by 
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presenting letters of recommendation 
from the friends or acquaintances of 
Mr. Waterton. 

After having thus delightfully em- 
ployed some hours in inspecting the 
mansion, its pictures and curious relies, 
and the unrivalled collection formed 
by the vigorous traveller, and now 
constituting a most valuable (nay, in- 
estimable) museum, we recrossed the 
elegant iron bridge over the lake, and 
walked through the stables and home- 
stead buildings into the beautiful vege- 
table and flower-gardens, situated to 
the north of the Hall. In these Hes- 
perian grounds, terrace is raised above 
terrace, and seats are disposed upon 
them at convenient distances, whence 
Mr. Waterton can unobserved indulge 
his ruling taste by quietly contem- 
plating and studying the habits of the 
feathered tribe which, at all seasons of 
the year, crowd this umbrageous and 
silent solitude. Mr. Waterton some 
forty years since planted for this very 
purpose a forest of fir and other trees 
upon a drained morass, and many of 
them have attained to a majestic height 
and large diameter. 

Envying Mr. Waterton the means 
thus provided here by himself for the 
happy continuance of his ornithologi- 
cal studies, watching and noting the 
movements of birds, which present an 
infinite variety of characters, and 
afford an exhaustless source of mental 
gratification, (“leading from nature 
up to nature’s God,”) I recalled to 
mind the congenial sentiments ex- 
pressed by Mr. Jesse in his interesting 
work entitled, “Favourite Haunts and 
Rural Studies,” so well adapted to the 
“religio loci” of Walton Hall, and 
the daily pursuits of its devoted pro- 
prietor, whose book has long been 
“nature herself.” “ It always affords 
me,” writes Mr. Jesse, “ infinite plea- 
sure not only to listen to the various 
notes of our numerous song birds, but 
to watch their habits and instincts. 
They appear to enjoy a degree of hap- 
piness peculiar to themselves; but in 
a state of confinement it is far other- 
wise. A caged blackbird pours forth 
its melancholy and complaining notes ; 
and the sky-lark flutters, as if wanting 
to stretch her airy wings towards hea- 
ven. It is no longer the warbling 
songster of the sky, but a moping 
wretched prisoner. In fact, the con- 
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trast between birds in a wild and con- 
fined state is very striking.” 

But the autumnal sun is fast setting 
with unclouded glory, and gilding the 
western horizon with the gaudiest co- 
lours. The evening is now far ad- 
vanced, and we have to retrace our 
steps homeward a long distance, ere 
the shadows of night come upon us. 
The carriages are ordered, and we 
are making hasty preparations for our 
instant departure. 

But before quitting Walton Hall, and 
all its various and characteristic attrac- 
tions, one kind word of grateful farewell 
is due to its talented, learned, classical, 
and benevolent proprietor, whose col- 
lections and works on natural history 
have instructed and delighted so many 
less gifted than himself. The mild 
character of this accomplished student 
in nature is easily discovered in his 
different works, “ veluti descripta ta- 
bella vita Senis.” The Quarterly and 
Edinburgh Reviews have extended the 
knowledge of two of his most impor- 
tant works ; his “ Wanderings in South 
America,” and his “ Essays on Natural 
History.” Strongly attached to the 
faith of his ancestors, he displays in 
his museum several manifest expres- 
sions of his own religious views. No 
liberal-minded Protestant will quarrel 
with Mr. Waterton for these demon- 
strations of personal sentiments on 
matters of Church belief, to make 
which he is fully entitled by the con- 
stitutional law of our free country. 
His “mitis sapientia,” learned con- 
verse, and benevolent manners, and 
most amiable deportment, fully recon- 
ciled my mind to some characteristic 
arrangements. It was impossible to 
be in Mr. Waterton’s company with- 
out being sensibly impressed by the 
conviction that a cause of early grief 
(the death of his estimable lady) still 
dwells heavily upon his heart, and ren- 
ders him the constant though silent 
mourner over an irreparable loss. This 
evidence of a deeply-rooted and unso- 
laced sorrow (delicate as the mention 
of it must be) engaged all my warmest 
Figen in the mental sufferings of 
this good and amiable man. I car- 
ried away with me the certainty 
that there is no balm but that of the 
Cross for a heart bruised and crushed 
like his—that still “hzeret laterilethalis 
arundo,”—that his, in short, is no 
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“ monumental” grief, but is identified 
with his existence. 

The cause of this deeply-fixed sor- 
row we are not, however, left to con- 
jecture, for Mr. Waterton thus ex- 
plains it in his brief autobiography.— 
“In 1829 I became the happiest man 
in the world; but it pleased Heaven 
to convince me that all felicity here 
below is no more than a mere illusive, 
transitory dream, and I bow submis- 
sive to its adorable decrees. I am 
left with one fine little boy, who looks 
up to me for light ; I trust that I shall 
succeed in imparting it to him.” 

But still Mr. Waterton’s is a green 
old age, and he still possesses the ener- 
gies of stout manhood, and even now 
would climb a lofty tree with as much 
agility and courage as when wander- 
ing amid the forests of Guiana in the 
days of his youth. This “ viridis se- 
nectus” Mr. Waterton owes to his tem- 
perate habits of life. He told me that 
during forty and seven years he has 
never even touched malt liquor, and 
has taken no wine for sixty-five years, 
and that the same number of years 
have elapsed since he indulged in 
any alcohols. 


‘* His saltem accumulem! ” 


Yours, &e. W. M. K. 
Rectory, Rotherfield Grey's, Oxon. 





21, Green Street, 
Grosvenor Square. 
IN a communication I had the ho- 
nour of addressing you, under date of 
February, 1819, and inserted in your 
Number for the following month, it is 
virtually, though not expressly, stated 
that Lieut-Gen. William Byam, founder 
of the Transatlantic family of that 
name, in the island of Antigua, was a 
son of Dr. Henry Byam, whose epitaph, 
at Luckham, in Somersetshire, is, at 
the same time, given. Now, Sir, mis- 
led by appearances (Dr. Henry having, 
indeed, a son of the same name, like 
age, and answering in every respect 
save that of identity), this is an error, 
which, for the sake of myself, that of 
posterity, and yourexcellent miscellany, 
I now feel myself bound to correct, 
Subsequent inquiries of a searching 
description having placed it beyond 
doubt that the individual above named 
was the son, not as had hitherto been 
supposed, of Dr. Henry Byam, but of 


Mr. Urpan, 
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his younger brother Edward Byam, 
another dignitary of the English 
Church; and, such being the case, 
perhaps you would kindly open your 
columns to a few additional particulars 
concerning a gentleman who has hi- 
therto escaped that historical notice 
which may be properly awarded to 
his place and position in society. 

The Rev. Edward Byam was born at 
Luckham, the residence of his father, 
the Rev. Lawrence Byam, incumbent 
of that parish, in the year 1584. At 
the age of sixteen, and in the year 
1600, he entered at Exeter college, 
Oxford, where his elder brothers 






Henry and John had gone before him. 


In 1612 he was presented to the vicar- 
age of Dulverton, in the county of 
Somerset, and, marrying at Walton, 
in the same county, shortly afterwards, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Anthony Eagles- 
field, rector of the same, and preben- 
dary of Wells, he was father of a nu- 
merous family of sons and daughters. 
In the hope of providing more amply 
for their maintenance, he in 1625 em- 
barked for Ireland, where he presently 
became precentor of Cloyne, the dig- 
nity in that cathedral next to that of 
Dean. He remained fourteen years 
in Ireland, where the younger portion 
of his children were born, and where 
he himself died, at Kilwillen, on the 
banks of the little river of St. Bride’s, 
in the county of Cork, in the beginning 
of June, 1639, and was interred in the 
chancel of the neighbouring church of 
Castle Lyons, on the 6th of the same 
month, as appears by a funeral certifi- 
cate found amongst the papers of that 
eminent antiquary Archbishop Pocock, 
and still preserved in the British 
Museum. 


‘* Edward Byom, late of Castlegones, 
in the county of Cork, clerk, son of Law- 
rence Byom. 

‘¢ The said first-mentioned Edward took 
to wife Elizabeth, daughter of Anthony 
Englefield, of » Somersetshire, 
in the kingdome of. England, by whom he 
had issue six sons and five daughters, 
viz. Lawrence, eldest son; William, se- 
cond; John, third; Henry, fourth; 
Barry, fifth; and Arthur, sixth son: 
Sarah, eldest daughter; Margarett, se- 
cond; Elizabeth, third; Joan, fourth ; 
and Ann, fifth ; all as yett unmarried. 

‘* The said first-mentioned Edward de- 
parted this mortall life at Killwillin, in 
the said county, about the 6th of June, 
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1639, and was interred in the parish church 
of Castlegones aforesaid. 

‘¢ The truth of the premisses is testified 
by the subscription of the said Elizabeth, 
relict of the said defunct, who hath re- 
turned the certificate into my office, to be 
there recorded. Taken by Thomas Pres- 
ton, esq. Ulvester King of Armes, the 
first of February, 1689.”’ 


To the horrors of the pillage and 
massacre of the Protestants which 
shortly after ensued, viz. in and sub- 
sequent to the month of October, 
1641, the remaining portion of the 
family was for the most part exposed ; 
and, of five sons which remained 
behind in the country after the with- 
drawal of two for the army in Eng- 
land, scarcely a vestige can be dis- 
covered a few years subsequent to the 
Restoration, insomuch that in the mul- 
tiplicity of wills registered in the Pre- 
rogative Court of Dublin, from the 
age of Elizabeth to the present, not 
one appeared on the index in this 
name; and the only one which it was 
ascertained should have appeared was 
by a clerical error recorded under 
the Irish name of “ Bryan,” instead of 
the English, or rather the Welsh one 
of “ Byam.” 

Of the two sons drawn off for the 
army in England, the one, John, then 
an ensign, “ Vexillifer,” died in gar- 
rison at Bridgwater, where he received 
sepulture, “12 January, 1644;” and 
his elder brother, William, was at the 
same period a captain of horse in the 
same garrison; and of him, the more 
especial object of the present remarks, 
perhaps you will allow me henceforth 
more exclusively to treat. 

In the year succeeding this, in which 
his conduct was the theme of much 
commendation on the part of the Court 
Gazette, viz. in July, 1645, both Crom- 
well and Fairfax came before the 
place, and, after a storm and desperate 
resistance, in which one portion of the 
town held out after the other had ca- 
se ye and was in flames, the whole, 
ittle better than a heap of ruins, was 
compelled to surrender; and, favour- 
able terms having been rejected at the 
time they were to be obtained, now 
none other save quarter were to be 
had, and those alone conceded. Such 
of the late garrison as had borne the 
rank of officers were escorted to Lon- 
don, and lodged in the Tower, the 
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Gatehouse, and other prisons of the 
metropolis, in which, to prevent a 
longer detention than it were possible 
to avoid, after a surrender or com- 
position for their properties, many of 
the officers accepted the only terms 
offered for their enlargement, which 
was a pass “to go beyond seas,” 
which, however, after the example of 
what had been conceded to Ragland 
Castle, and other royalist garrisons in 
England, was freely tendered without 
any conditions. Thus liberated, Col. 
Humphry Walrond, Major Byam, and 
others of the late royalist garrison of 
Bridgwater, retired to Barbados, in 
which island discomfited royalists hav- 
ing assembled from all parts, to the 
amount of many thousands, the Par- 
liament, in 1651, thought proper to fit 
out an expedition, under the command 
of Sir George Ayscue, for their reduc- 
tion. A division having been effected 
in the royalists’ camp by the defection 
of the force under the control of Sir 
Thomas Modiford, a leading man of 
his party, after a resistance of six 
months’ duration, and protracted into 
the year 1652, the governor, Francis 
Lord Willoughby, of Parham, was 
compelled to think of a surrender, and 
amongst others appointed Major Byam 
acommissioner on the part of the crown, 
to treat of terms with other commis- 
sioners, at the same time appointed on 
the side of the Parliament. After a 
display of no mean or unstatesman- 
like qualifications, articles between the 
two parties were at length concluded, 
which by writers of every shade of po- 
litical opinion are admitted to be 
“alike comprehensive and honour- 
able ;” but hardly were the Parlia- 
mentarians in possession of the island, 
when, contrary to the tenour of the 
said articles, which promised full in- 
demnity for all past political opinions 
and actions, they proceeded by separate 
additional acts to the banishment of 
Lord Willoughby, Major Byam, and 
all those by whom the late treaty had 
been concluded. 

Thus enforced to seek a new asylum, 
the subject of this memoir, with a 
wife he had of late espoused, Doro- 
thy Knollys, arrived on the main of 
South America, where he was, by 
the unanimous suffrages of the recently 
founded colony of Surinam, composed 
chiefly of royalists, chosen their go- 

Gent. Mac. Vor. XXIX. 
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vernor ; an office to which in like man- 
ner he was annually re-elected for six 
successive years, ‘when at the Restora- 
tion, in virtue of a royal proclamation, 
commanding all officers to occupy 
their present offices until further 
orders, he became governor for the 
crown, and was afterwards more for- 
mally installed in the same by aseparate 
and express commission from his Ma- 
jesty. He afterwards continued in 
command for six years more, until by 
the treaty of Breda, in 1667, the co- 
lony was formally ceded to the Dutch 
in exchange for New York, on the 
continent of North America, when 
Major, by this time Lieut.-Gen. Byam, 
was once again to seek a home, and, 
with his wife and infant children, he 
sailed to Antigua, an island ceded in 
perpetuity to Great Britain by the 
same treaty that surrendered the 
former possession of Surinam. 

In Antigua his posterity has re- 
mained to the present day, one of his 
own name, “ William Byam,” being 
still a member of her present Majesty’s 
council for the island. The general, 
after a while occupying in a district of 
his new habitation a post analogous 
to that he had so long filled in his 
preceding abode, being in fact (as 
documents in the Register’s Office 
still testify) governor of the island, 
died about three years after his last 
change, in or about the month of De- 
cember, 1670, in the 48th year of his 
age, and, as is strongly suspected, of 
what is usually termed a “broken 
heart,” wrought by his numerous vex- 
ations and grievous ape po ppeeen 
together with the little oil of consola- 
tion poured into a wounded spirit by 
a Master for whom he had so often 
risked his life, and had otherwise 
served with a fidelity and devotion 
scarcely surpassed in those days, when 
so many were found ready to sacrifice 
dumssives at the shrine of what they 
conceived to be their bounden duty, 
and for the purpose of preserving un- 
stained their allegiance to their earthly 
sovereign. 

And now, Sir, fearful I have already 
too much trespassed on the limits of 
your valuable columns, I shall con- 
clude by appending the following ex- 
tract from the Matriculation Register 
of the University of Oxford, in rela- 
tion to three of the ~ of the Rev. 
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Lawrence Byam, Rector of Luckham 
in Somersetshire. 

“Col. Exon. Jun. 10,1597. Henricus 
Byam, Somerset. Ministri verbi Dei 
Filius, zetat. 17. 

“ Oct. 12, 1599. Joannes Biam, So- 
merset. Ministri Filius, stat. 16. 

“Oct. 31, 1600. Edwardus Byam, 
Somerset. Ministri verbi Dei Filius, 
eetat. 16.” 

Yours, &c. Epwarp S. Byam. 


Mr. Ursgan, 

A few reminiscences, or abiding im- 
—— of the principal features of 

ranta, by an old M.A. may amuse 
without offending. If the way be 
beaten, there is both licence and open- 
ing to see prospects in a new light ; 
and fresh flowers, though not “ fields,” 
may present themselves in the banks 
and hedgerows.—They may at least 
direct abler observers towards im- 
portant points of interest in the survey 
of the University. 


BRIEF NOTES ON CAMBRIDGE. 


Of King’s College Chapel what can 
be said that is not hackneyed, almost 
ad nauseam ? Simply two things, which 
the writer does not know to have been 
said before. First, that itis on the whole 
the finest Chapel in the world. As a 
pile, some cathedrals may have a 
stronger claim; as a chapel, we have 
no equal in England, and no authentic 
report of one abroad. And 2ndly, the 
grandest ecclesiastical building in the 
world of one aisle or nave.—Yet this 
would have had, from its height and 
length (90 and 300 feet), a gaunt and 
abrupt appearance, had not the ar- 
chitect admirably relieved it by the 
side chapels. When these, however, 
are copied as aisles — as, amongst 
others, in the small French church in 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, they have an 
ugly and dull effect, thus showing 
that our ancestors had a better archi- 
tectural knowledge than we as their 
imitators. 

There is also, in all probability, if 
not certainty, no building in the world 
having so many as twenty-five painted 
windows of equal size (in height 50 
feet) and beauty. On the propriety 
of introducing colour into the west 
window opinions may differ; it was, 
no doubt, left plain to give additional 
light, and might be useful for that 
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purpose, as well as for the object of 
contrast. A former chapel clerk used 
to say that it contained six thousand 
small panes. 

The muse of Wordsworth was in- 
spired, on visiting Cambridge, to give 
utterance to two excellently descriptive 
sonnets on this “long-drawn aisle and 
fretted vault” of olden skill. Milton’s 

‘¢ Storied windows, richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light,”’ 
had, probably, from his early connec- 
tion with Cambridge, which appears 
in several other instances, a similar 
origin. 

The new front of Corpus Christi 
(olim Ben’et) has been pronounced 
equal to any in Oxford; but I shall 
not — to enter into any criti- 
cisms on the modern architectural im- 
eapeng in the university, which I 

ave not had an opportunity of ex- 
amining. 

At St. Mary's, besides other be- 
coming ornaments, the tracery in the 
clerestory has been justly pronounced 
by Mr. iden to be very excellent. 
At the Collegiate Church, Manchester, 
is some not dissimilar, and a little not 
bad at St. Margaret’s, Westminster.* 
The bells hang in one tier, which is 
not usual with twelve, and form one of 
eleven peals of twelve now in England, 
the twelfth being lost through a fire at 
Spitalfields. The tenor, weighing 30 
ewt., is deep-toned, and powerful for 
its weight. It is easy to ring, though 
not exactly so to raise. The eleventh, 
which rings for the University, having 
a bad tone, was recast about twenty 
years ago. Perhaps the turrets here 
would bear a small spire, springing 
from ribs, on the pattern of St. Nicholas 
at Newcastle and St. Dunstan’s in the 
East. 

Prince Albert’s creditable admira- 
tion of King’s College Chapel appears 
evident from the circumstance, chro- 
nicled in the University papers, that 
he visited it four times during his first 
stay at Cambridge. When the Queen 
and Prince attended the service here 
they were much struck by the ad- 
mirable chanting of the psalms. There 
are sixteen choristers (eight on each 





* Perhaps the elegance of the Wenlock 
Chapel, Luton, Beds, has never yet been 
sufficiently appreciated. 
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side), with six men, forming a powerful 


contrast with St. Paul’s and West- 
minster Abbey; a number equalled at 
New and Magdalen Colleges, Oxford, 
but at no cathedral in England, the 
numbers in which vary from eight, or 
less, to twelve. 

The Senate House, lately honoured 
as the University has been, after three 
centuries, with the presenceof Royalty, 
is a fine and perfect performance of 
Gibbs, but of scarcely sufficient height 
(32 feet), with good internal .wood- 
work. Yet it wants a stately organ (as 
there is one in the Theatre at Oxford) 
at the west end; which fact has probably 
struck many. It would butslightly cur- 
tail the space : and, perhaps, very light 
upper galleries might be added, by 
strengthening the cantiliver supports 
below, without detriment to the archi- 
tectural effect. This, however, is sub- 
mitted with much less confidence than 
the suggestion of the organ. 

St. Peter's (commonly termed Peter- 
house), besides its being the senior col- 
lege, deserves a separate notice on two 
or three accounts. Its oldest build- 
ings, however, do not appear so old as 
1400. “The hand of Inigo Jones,” it 
has been said, “ was not apparent in 
the cloisters here;” but, if not very 
pure, they are neat; and, if the west 
front of the chapel is a little of a “ Chi- 
nese-Gothic” kind, the effect is not 
unpicturesque. The sides and east end, 
all erected in 1632, are better, and the 
windows unexceptionable. Here is the 
best, and unfortunately almost the only, 
original painted glass, besides King’s. 
Some remains in the side windows 
have been pronounced richer in colour- 
ing than even that of the east, the 
subject of which is the Crucifixion, 
after Rubens. The panneled and gilt 
oak roof is pleasing, and its organ, of 
respectable size, about the same as St. 
John’s, Oxford, given by Sir Horace 
Mann, M.A. F cllow Commoner, Am- 
bassador at Florence, is a fine-toned 
one. The new building, in the style 
of King’s (original), is handsome. 
The library, besides old and curious 
editions, contains some richly illumi- 
nated MSS. one of which, presented 
early in the fourteenth century, is de- 
scribed as given to “St. Mary’s Hall 
by Trumpington Gate.” * 





* The undergraduates here now wear 
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The library windows at St. John’s 
have not been sufficiently noticed as 
of elegant form. At Trinity, perhaps, 
the thing most needed is to rebuild the 
two plain sides of the great — 
Its elegant conduit has a happier effect 
than the leaden Mercury and basin at 
the grand college at Oxford ; and the 
architectural inclosure here is rather 
larger, though Oxonians are slow to 
believe it. The grander features of 
this college, wanting neither taste nor 
magnificence, are sufficiently known. 
The immense length of the chapel (204 
feet) alone takes off from the height (44 
feet) of the really handsome ceiling. 
Had this been divided by two arches, 
as St. John’s is by one, into ante- 
chapel, chapel or body, and chancel, it 
might have assisted the effect. Still 
it is a noble and interesting building, 
equal to that of Eton; and its organ, 
superior to King’s, with the successive 
talents of Father Schmidt, Green 
(nearly his equal), and Avery, is one 
of the best in the world. The bellows 
are here worked by an isolated wheel, 
of which the writer never saw or heard 
of a similar instance. 

At Emanuel the only fault in the 
handsome front—a centre lower than 
the wings—is redeemed by the bold 
Corinthian end and cupola of the chapel 
in the interior, superior even to Pem- 





fuller gowns than at most others; but 
these are reported to have been originally, 
or formerly, green, with the ‘‘ keys” em- 
broidered on the back. The late estimable 
Dr. Hodgson (noticed in the Magazine 
for December, p. 643) was surpassed in 
the same year by the Rev. J. Fisher, of 
this college, now incumbent of Ongar, 
Essex, who held the same rank as the pre- 
sent Master, Mr. Cookson, B.D. viz. fourth 
wrangler. The respected poet laureate 
Dr. Southey visited Peterhouse about 
1820, where he was entertained by the 
late Rev. J. Tillbrook, who introduced the 
writer to him in the original ‘‘ rooms ”’ 
of Gray in the ‘new building,’’ who 
“sang” in the bowers of Peterhouse. 
The punning Virgilian inscription of an 
Irish bishop named Ram, of this college, 
on his parsonage house, which he rebuilt, 
is excellent. One could almost swear— 
though to a non sequitur—that he was a 
worthy-hearted man. 

This house Ram built for his succeeding bro- 

thers : 
So sheep bear wool-—“ not for themselves but 
others.” , 
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broke, though that was designed by Sir 
Christopher Wren, being the only 
mark of his hand in this university. 
The very elegant Corinthian chapel at 
Clare, costing 7,000/., with its domed 
ante-chapel and bright altar-piece by 
Cipriani, which might serve as a com- 
panion to Mengs’ at All Souls, is on a 
par, though not superior, to any modern 
one in Oxford, including Trinity. 

The Chapel of Jesus is the oldest in 
the university, but it belonged pre- 
viously to a nunnery. The rhyming 
epitaph on one of the fair inmates 
is preserved, (where the accent in the 
cesura is made to lengthen an other- 
wise short syllable). 


Moribus ornata jacet hic bona Berta 
Rosata. 


The tops of three tombs are of the 
ridged coffin shape, and ornamented. 
The late lamented Dr. E. D. Clarke, 
whom the writer had the pleasure of 
knowing,* lies buried in the nave. 

This chapel is a well-proportioned 
cross building, without aisles, with a 
neat plain tower in the centre, and 
some early-English arches in the chan- 
cel, or college chapel. Here is only 
one bell ; but a chime, or ring, of six, 
if the building would support them, 
would have a good effect in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

In bells, Cambridge is much inferior 
to Oxford ; the latter having four col- 
legiate peals, with the cathedral, the 
latternotone. The writer much desired 
toseea bell-tower amongst the sumptu- 
ous and handsome additions to King’s. 
Perhaps this was thought too near St. 
Mary’s, but the case would be different 
in other situations. In college organs, 
however, Cambridge was formerly 
much more wealthy than Oxford, hav- 
ing nine to four; viz. King’s, Trinity, 
St. John’s, Peterhouse, Emanuel, 
Christ’s, Pembroke, Jesus, and Caius. 
Those at Caius and Jesus, however, 
have been transferred, the second by 
gift, to St. Michael’s and All Saints’ 
churches; Pembroke is dismantled, 
and Christ’s was mute when the author 
was at Cambridge, 1819—23. This 
latter, a small one, is situated on the 
north side of the communion, as (or 





* See a biographical sketch, with the 
same signature, in the Literary Gazette, 
a few months after his death. 
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lately) at the Chapel Royal, St. James's. 
Perhaps it is again used under the 
present amiable and liberal master ; 
though in such estimable qualities it 
is not easy to exceed his predecessor, 
Dr. Kaye, now Bishop of Lincoln. 

In churches, 7. e. original parochial 
ones, with the exception of the Univer- 
sity and the round church of St. Sepul- 
chre, of which enough has been lately 
written, the town has not a great deal to 
boast. Trinity is generally considered 
the second ; it is a cross-shaped build- 
ing, with a slender tower and spire, 
with flying buttresses at the west end ; 
the transepts are lofty and have large 
windows, but no aisles; the chancel, 
which was much lower, has been re- 
built. S¢. Michael's has three aisles 
throughout, and is a neat building. 
All Saints and St. Clement's respectable. 
The new tower and crocketed spire at 
the latter are apparently no part of 
the original plan. The interior of 
St. Edward's is neat, with clustered 
columns. St. Ben’et’s is the original 
university church, but the pointed 
arches and octagonal columns of the 
small body indicate no considerable 
antiquity. There is no ring of eight 
bells in the town; but there are three 
of six, one of five at Trinity not a little 
needing improvement, and two of four, 
those at St. Michael’s very good. 

The church of St. Mary the Less (or 
“ Little St. Mary’s”), close to Peter- 
house, and the east end formerly used 
as the college chapel, deserves however 
distinction from the mass, even more 
than those before named. It is rather 
ahall-like building, bearing a strong re- 
semblance to ( St. Etheldreda’s ) Chapel, 
Ely Place, Holborn, but of greater 
length, probably 100 feet, or there- 
abouts. At the south-west angle is 
a slender and rather mean belfry ; but 
this seems much more recent, and 
the original intention is not apparent. 
The side windows are lofty and neat, 
and the large eastern one, with de- 
corated tracery, rather reminding of 
Merton, Oxford, is the best in college 
or church in the university. It has 
some plain stained glass, but of much 
less age. 

Lastly, but neverleast, Cambridge is 
rich in Almshouses and Charities, espe- 
cially the former, though not more so 
than Oxford. In truth, at such insti- 
tutions, where the feelings are culti- 
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vated to a healthy vigour by “liberal” 
lore, ancient and modern, and by the 
contemplation of the perfections of the 
Creator as developed both in nature 
and Christianity, it would be, of all 
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things, most unseemly, and unworthy, 
if charity had not an extensive and 
extending reign. 
J.D. Parry. 
London, Dec. 2, 1847. 





ANCIENT FIRE-PLACE AT THE DEANERY, LINCOLN. 


Mr. Urpan, Lincoln, Nov. 27. 

I SEND you a sketch of an open 
fire-place and chimney discovered last 
summer in the old Deanery House at 
Lincoln, which is now being taken 
down, and near to the site of which a 
new residence is to be erected. They 
were hidden by bricks and plaster, and 
had been so probably since the year 
1616, when the house was modernized 
and repaired during the period Staun- 
ton was dean and Parker precentor. 
The initials of the latter, with the date 
of the year, were cut in the front of 
the parapet over the bow window then 
projected from the south side of the 
building, six years after the famous 


Tom, the predecessor of the present 
bell, was cast in a furnace erected for 
that purpose in the Minster Yard. The 
fire-place and chimney are, no doubt, 
a remnant of the old deanery house 
which Camden tells us was founded by 
Dean, afterwards Bishop, Gravesend in 
1254 ; they ‘are therefore a very in- 
teresting object of antiquity. 

The sketch represents one of two 
chimneys placed back to back on the 
first floor between the late dean’s draw- 
ing room and the study ; but they were 
both concealed until the work of de- 
molition began. The underside of the 
mantel, which is composed of one stone 
six feet long by thirteen inches high, 
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stands six feet from the floor, and the 
pyramidal head of the chimney is nine 
feet above the three-inch projection 
over it, and it is composed of nine 
courses of tooled masonry, terminating 
at the ceiling with an apex one foot 
wide. The mantel, which has a pro- 
jection from the wall of thirty inches, 
is supported by double corbels, and 
the whole, after a lapse of nearly six 
centuries, is in excellent preservation. 
The stones on each side are not jointed, 
so that the walls of the room were no 
doubt either plastered or covered with 
oaken panels. The corbels are canted, 
but in other respects quite plain, with 
the exception of a rude ornament 
something like a trefoil on each side of 
the two lowest. The recess in the 
wall is only five inches deep, and the 
back of the fire-place is composed of 
flat tiles placed edgeways. 

The gatehouse, built by Dean Flem- 
ming, comes down. It is very much 
to be regretted it could not have been 
preserved, as it is a fine old tower ; 
but if it were suffered to stand, it 
would no doubt interfere with the ar- 
rangements made by the present dean 
for his new residence, and obstruct the 
view of the north side of the minster 
from his windows. 

Yours, &c. F. B. 


Mr. Urpan, Dee. 15. 

THOUGH you are generally atten- 
tive to the proceedings of the Book- 
printing Societies, I am not aware that 
you have hitherto noticed the large 
proposals of one styling itself the 
“ EccresrasticaAL History Society, 
established for the Publication and Re- 
publication of Church Histories, &c. 
chiefly those by British Authors, or 
concerning the British Church.” 

This Society, which was advertised 
very extensively indeed from some six 
to twelve months ago, and which 
boasted to have the patronage of their 
Lordships “ the Archbishops and 
Bishops, together with several of the 
Trish and most of the Colonial Bishops, 
&c.” proposed to itself no less a task 
than to reprint the whole of the works 
of “ Anthony a Wood, Barlow, Bede, 
Burnet, Collier, Dugdale, Dupin, 
Field, Fuller, Gildas, Godwin, Inett, 
Heylin, Sprat, Strype, Stow, Walker, 
Wharton, Winstanley, and many 


others ;’—a list in which, you will say, 
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the alphabetical arrangement makes a 
very extraordinary medley, with the 
old Oxford historian “leading the 
brawls,” by virtue of his baptismal 
prenomen ! ; 

The prospectus further announced 
that this wholesale reprinting was to 
proceed at the rate of four volumes a 
year, and that a volume of Strype, a 
volume of Field, and a volume of Ec- 
clesiastical Trials, were nearly ready 
for the press, and would “form a por- 
tion” of the publications of the So- 
ciety for this year,—that is, this year 
1847, now so nearly running out of the 
glass. 

As it seems, however, not unlikely 
that we shall have made some advance 
into the year 1848 before we see either 
the volume of Strype, the volume of 
Field, or any other production of “ the 
Ecclesiastical History Society,” and 
inasmuch as the frequent blasts of the 
advertising trumpet have now dropped 
into a still silence, will you allow me 
to make this public inquiry as to what 
progress the editors employed have 
already made, and as to what the 
Society is now doing? It would be an 
additional satisfaction to learn, Who 
are the Editors ? 

The original scheme seemed to rest 
its claims for patronage rather upon 
its comprehensiveness than its dis- 
crimination. It proposed to supply a 
subscriber with an entire library by a 
coup-de-main: according to this tempt- 
ing postscript, or 

‘¢N.B.—Donors of 20 guineas will be 
entitled to the whole of the publications 
of the Society, in which will be included 
a new edition of the entire works of 
Strype, Stow’s London, Field’s Book of 
the Church, &c.’’ 

A library of Ecclesiastical History, 
and Stow’s London into the bargain! 
Perhaps Dugdale’s St. Paul’s also; or 
was the name of Dugdale intended to 
indicate the Monasticon Anglicanum ? 

One would suppose that book-col- 
lectors had a great many empty shelves 
by this proposal to fill them by the 
ton; whereas, I have too often ob- 
served, Mr. Urban, that the excuse 
for not patronising a really deserving 
author, is something in this strain,— 
“It’s a book I should like to have; 
but really I find I must leave off buy- 
ing books altogether, for I don’t know 
where to put them. My bookcases and 
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my closets are now full to overflowing; 
and I am contemplating a speedy re- 
mittance of some of them to Mr. 
Sotheby or Mr. Christie.” 

It would be worth while to ascertain 
what the old-booksellers think on this 
matter. Are the works in question 
really so scarce that a multiplication 
of them unimproved is desirable ? 

Which Monasticon may the pro- 
jectors have in view? That by Dods- 
worth, Dugdale, and Stevens, in five 
folio volumes ; or that by Caley, Ellis, 
and Bandinel in eight? I should 
rather hope, if reprinting is all they 
intend, that it might be the former ; 
for, whilst in some respects less bulky, 
there is much in Stevens’s portion 
especially, that is skimmed over wey 
summarily in the modern book, a boo 
which ought to have extended to 
twenty volumes instead of eight, to 
have been completed on the scale on 
which it was commenced. 

And, moreover, if we can believe 
some recent. advertisements, the mo- 
dern edition of the Monasticon has 
been reprinted—literally reprinted,— 
its errors and its deficiencies unre- 
pec but is such really the case? 

cannot believe it; but rather suspect 
it must be a bookseller’s pretence, to 
take off the still lingering “ remainder” 
of the Caley performance. 

To return to the Ecclesiastical His- 
tory Society. Let us hope, at least, 
that, if it proceeds, it will present us 
with improved editions, not mere re- 
prints, and especially of the Works of 
Strype, in which, I must admit, I feel 
eo interested, and to which 

shall now, with your permission, 
confine the remainder of my remarks. 

It is to be remembered that the 
Works of Strype have been already 
reprinted, we cannot say edited, by 
the University of Oxford. The only 
advantages of that edition over the 
original one are a more portable form, 
and a General Index to the whole se- 
ries. But the truth is, Mr. Urban, 
that Strype really wants a great deal 
of editorial castigation. He is fre- 
quently incorrect in his copies of docu- 
ments, occasionally injudicious in his 
inferences, and sometimes even mis- 
taken in his statements of facts. With 
your permission I may take a future 
opportunity of substantiating all these 
charges; but at the same time I am 
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prepared to maintain that among the 
existing ecclesiastical historians Strype 
is the best as a general authority, as 
he deals in those minute particulars, 
and refers to those original documents, 
by which alone the working of the Re- 
formation from the reign of Henry 
VIII. to the end of Elizabeth can be 
developed, and effects traced to their 
causes. 

The works of Strype, though they 
may be divided into historical and 
biographical, partake more of the 
former than the latter character. For 
though some are presented to us as 
the lives of the Archbishops and others, 
yet they relate more to the times than 
the men, and in many cases he has re- 
lated the same events in two, and some- 
times more, of his works. 

His compilations consist rather of 
the materials of history, than history 
itself; as, in order to ascertain all the 
circumstances attending any one event, 
such for example as the “ Act of Uni- 
formity,” the reader is referred by the 
index, perhaps to the Annals, the Me- 
morials, and the Life of Grindal. In 
each of these he will have to seek, and 
afterwards to combine, the various ma- 
terials respecting it. 

Hence Strype has been charged with 
needless repetitions and trivial details ; 
and it is this peculiarity which makes 
him a rather difficult author to edit, 
since his materials are thus distributed 
through his several works, either his- 
torically or biographically, as best 
suited his immediate purpose. Indeed, 
he often gives only parts of letters 
and documents, where the whole is 
essential to the elucidation of the facts 
to which they refer; and in other 
cases he contents himself with the bare 
mention of such evidences, and places 
them in an appendix. 

The sources of his information are 
various ; but his chief source for the 
reign of Elizabeth is the Burghley 
Papers. These are contained in the 
Lansdowne MSS. and their description 
occupies the first volume of the Cata- 
logue of that collection. All these 
letters and papers were in Strype’s 
possession, and such as he used have 
glosses of the illegible words, and other 
marginal notes, in hisown handwriting. 
Besides these there are a great number 
of volumes of Fox’s MSS. and many 
others in the Harleian MSS. stated in 
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the catalogue to have been bought of, 
or to have belonged to, Strype. These 
consist of letters, historical collections, 
speeches, and various state documents, 
from the Reformation to the end of 
the reign of Elizabeth ; some originals, 
and some ccpies, which Strype con- 
sulted and employed in various ways. 
All these should be carefully exa- 
mined, and a catalogue made of them 
under heads or subjects, errors cor- 
rected, and omissions supplied. Many 
will be found here entire, which Strype 
has given only in abridgment. 

In the Cottonian MSS., particularly 
in Cleopatra, will be found several 
curious original documents relative to 
the state of the church during the 
reigns of Henry VIII. Edward VI. 
Elizabeth, and Mary, which require 
to be examined and collated. 

Some curious biographical and local 
documents, relative to the University 
of Cambridge, and its several colleges, 
are contained in Baker’s MSS. in the 
Harleian MSS. and also in Cole’s Col- 
lections, Addl. MSS.; and many others, 
both of Cambridge and Oxford, in the 
Lansdowne, Birch, and Sloane MSS. 

Among the Lansdowne MSS. are 
the voluminous collections of Dr. 
White Kennet, Bishop of Peterbo- 
rough, consisting of ecclesiastical his- 
tory and biography ; particularly Nos. 
1022, 1023, 1024, in three thick folio 
volumes, containing a History of the 
Church of England in Notes (almost 
daily), from 1500 to 1717, and em- 
bracing a short notice of all the events, 
acts of parliament, books, letters, and 
other minute particulars, during that 
lengthened period. These form most 
valuable materials for ecclesiastical 
history, as the greater part of their 
contents may be verified and com- 

leted from the printed books and 

ASS. in the Museum. This interest- 
ing collection does not appear to have 
been known to Strype, or noticed by 
any subsequent writers. 

I have enumerated the above as 
some of the materials, but by no means 
the whole, that are to be found in the 
various collections in the British Mu- 
seum; to which must be added the 
collections at Lambeth, the State Paper 
Office, the Rolls Chapel, Sion College, 
Fulham, and the two Universities. 
But, taking the British Museum alone, 
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I should conceive that the manuscripts 
which I have now enumerated should 
at least be consulted for a new edition 
of Strype’s Works, in order to render 
it a book of reference both for theclergy 
and laity of our Established Church. 

Whilst the present spirit of earnest 
investigation into the precedents and 
progress of the Church continues to 
prevail, it is evident that some standard 
of historical evidence is required, on 
whose authority secure reliance might 
be placed, and to which all parties 
would be ready to turn with equal 
confidence. 

Although time and custom may have 
slightly modified the forms of our Es- 
tablished Church, yet her truly Pro- 
testant principles, one would hope, are 
unaltered. Efforts have indeed been 
made to restore her to her state on the 
dawn of the Reformation, when she 
was essentially Roman, and many of 
the obsolete usages of that period have 
been attempted to be performed as 
part of her service in some localities ; 
but such attempts have been generally 
rejected with indignation by the con- 
gregations, and the ministers who per- 
formed them have received ecclesias- 
tical censure. Another party has en- 
deavoured, with as little success, to strip 
the service of its form, and reduce it 
to the simplicity of a dissenting con- 
venticle. But still our Ritual remains 
uninjured, and the fabric of our Church 
is as sound as at its first erection on 
its Protestant basis. 

These facts have been rendered more 
striking in our time than at any former 
period, not excepting even the time of 
the Puritans during the reigns of Eliza- 
beth and James I.; yet few, compara- 
tively speaking, can trace the various 
causes which have contributed to the 
stability of our Church, or duly ap- 
preciate the wisdom and caution with 
which her original foundations were 
laid. It is this species of information 
that is now required, and which can 
alone establish the true Protestant 
faith in the minds of her members, 
equally removed from Popery on the 
one hand, and Puritanism on the other. 
On the whole, I think it will be al- 
lowed that something better is required 
than another reprint of Strype, uncol- 
lated and unimproved. 

Yours, &c. B.D. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Florentine History, from the earliest 
authentic records to the accession of 
Ferdinand III. Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany. By H. E. Napier, Capt. R.N. 
F.R.S. Post 8vo. 6 vols. 

THE author of the Florentine 
History, as we learn from the dedi- 
cation, is brother to Major-General 
Sir Charles Napier, Governor of 
Scinde, to whom the work is inscribed, 
and to whose aid he owns himself in- 
debted. For ten years of sickness and 
affliction, this undertaking, as he tells 
us, has been his companion, thus ex- 
ceeding Horace’s well-known rule of 
letting nine years elapse before publi- 
cation. Anticipating an objection to 
the length of the work, the author 
asks, in the person of one of his 
readers, “ But why write so long a 
story about so a a country?” (Vol. 
i. p. ix. Pref.) And his answer is, be- 
cause the lessons of history, “ which 
are the records of experience, and the 
beacons of human error, may, as in 
the Grecian republics, be taught with 
equal benefit from the acts of a small 
as a great community: because Flo- 
rence performed as conspicuous a part 
in Italy as Athens did in Greece.” 
This, however, is rather assuming the 
oftice of a professor of political 
science. He defends himself by the 
authority of Bacon: “ As for the cor- 
ruptions and moths of history, which 
are epitomes, the use of them deserveth 
to be banished, as all men of sound 
judgment have confessed.” (Advance- 
ment of Learning, b. 2, p. 79.) Still 
there is a medium in all things, and the 
student, who, as Mr. Percival ob- 
serves, in his History of Italy, is de- 
terred by the size of Sismondi’s work, 
in sixteen volumes, may fairly com- 

lain that a portion only of the subject 
is here extended over six. : 

The book begins wordily, and though 
the thoughts are often just, and must 
have occurred to many, yet they are 
not always in place. We do not open 
a work on history, to ask or solve the 
question, “ For what purpose are we 
here ?” And when the author calls it 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XXLX. 


“a question more easily asked than 
answered,” we would ask in turn, why 
did he raise the spirit he finds it so dif- 
ficult to lay? Nay, we differ widely 
from him, for the question may be 
easily answered, if the inquiry be 
made in the right quarter. It might 
partly have been answered from his 
own words, at p. 281, when speaking 
of Clement IV. “He was summoned 
...to answer....ata far higher 
tribunal than that of mundane his- 
tory.” Still it is out of place here, 
however appropriate in such writers 
as Hutcheson, who says at the outset 
of an ethical work, “ Intrandum igitur 
in hominum naturam, ut perspiciamus 
quid simus, quidnam victuri gignamur, 
et quos Deus non esse jusserit.” (Phil. 
Moralis Inst. Compend. b. 1, ¢. 1, 
p- 2.) 

Capt. Napier goes out of his way to 
abuse the English administration of 
Treland,* whence we infer that this 
work has not only been his companion, 
but also his political common-place 
book, for several years. We are better 
pleased with this general view of his 
proper subject. 

‘* No great cause of policy really di- 
vided the factions [of Florence]: they 
struggled for no political triumph, but 
unmitigated power ; yet always under the 
standard of some popular grievance, a 
cause noble in itself, but unstable as their 
own sincerity.” (p. 5.) 

The author has adopted Italian 
views of ecclesiastical history, when 
among the contemporary potentates 
in the second chapter he gives 
“ Popes from St. Peter to Adrian I.” 
It should have been Linus or Cle- 
mens ; but perhaps he merely copied 
another list, without meaning to in- 
volve himself in questions of this kind. 

Florence has, properly speaking, no 
ancient history, or a very slender one;f 





* 





On ne s’attendait guére 
De voir /’Irlande dans cette affaire. 
(La Fontaine, Fab. x. 3.) 


+ Capt. Napier has wisely abstained 
from enlarging on the hie? of ancient 
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nor does it engage our attention till 
the capture of Fiesole in 1010, and the 
intervention of the Countess Matilda. 
Capt. Napier ascribes her devotion to 
the papacy to the protection she had 
early experienced, as the Church had 
been the friend of her house in its ad- 
versity ; “ Florence, imbued with Ma- 
tilda’s politics, became essentially at- 
tached to her cause, and followed all 
her fortunes.” (p. 73.) Here we have 
the germ of the Guelphic policy. But 
we must notice a keen remark con- 
nected with these events, on the sub- 
ject of nomination. 


“ Valuable presents were expected ac- 
cording to the worth of the benefice; but 
the Pope, who participated in these 
elections, without sharing the spoil, 
branded such proceedings, perhaps justly, 
with the epithet of simony, notwithstand- 
ing that the ceremonial part was of long 
standing in Germany.’’* (p. 70.) 


_We pass on to the character of 
Castriiccio Castracani, which includes 
a criticism on Machiavelli : 


‘* He was the ablest man of the age, and 
with a longer life would probably have 
subjugated Italy. Machiavelli says that 
he equalled Philip of Macedon and Scipio, 
and would have surpassed both had he had 
as wide a field of action: there is so much 
error or imagination mixed up with the 
truth in this great man’s romance of Cas- 
truccio, that it cannot be easily quoted, 
except for extreme beauty of style; but 
such an opinion, from the Florentine 
Secretary, would have been sufficient to 
immortalise the Lucchese hero, if every 
record of his own actions had been ob- 
literated.”’ (p. 448.) 


The character of Dante, at p. 464-6, 
is a transcript from Villani, written 
with less than his usual brevity. 

The first volume brings down the 
history to 1336, and ends with a 
“ miscellaneous chapter” on manners, 
trades, laws, the arts, and the military 
power of Florence. There is a con- 
cise and clear account of the mercan- 
tile religious Order called the Padri 
Umiliati, whose attempt to assassinate 


* 
a 





Etruria, which is gradually developing, 
through antiquarian researches, but at 
present is in a theoretical state. 

* Simony, being a substantive, cannot 
be an epithet, according to Johnson, who 
defines that word, ‘‘ an adjective denoting 
any quality, good or bad.’’ It should be 
simoniacal,—Rev. 
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Cardinal Borromeo, for his endeavours 
to reform them, caused their sup- 
pression by Pius V. in 1571. (p. 592.) 

The second volume ends at 1402. 
Boceacio’s account of the plague is 
introduced, in doing which Captain Na- 

ier has partly followed the example of 
achiavelli, who refers to Boccacio as 
describing it “with so much eloquence.” 
The energy of the republic (then 
exclusively democratic) in 1345, in sup- 
pressing appeals to the Pope, is pro- 
minently drawn, “nor was sO en- 
lightened an audacity ever afterwards 
renewed, until the memorable reign of 
Peter Leopold of Austria.” (p. 127-8.) 
In consequence of the insolence of the 
clergy, the Florentines enacted that, 
if a priest were to outrage a layman, 
he should be prosecuted and punished 
as a layman, notwithstanding pontifical 
briefs to the contrary. The principle 
is an enlightened one, for an aggressor 
may justly be considered to place 
himself on a level with the person he 
insults or injures; but matters must 
havé been bad indeed to call for a 
remedy so violent in the opinion of 
the times. 

The third volume ends at 1500, 
the “miscellaneous chapter” for that 
period being postponed to the begin- 
ning of volume iv. The author re- 
marks, at p. 473, that, though Roscoe 
mentions the anecdote of Savonarola’s 
being present at Lorenzo de’ Medici’s 
death as only worthy of notice for 
the sake of confutation, he does not 
confute it. Captain Napier on the 
contrary admits it. In his character 
of Lorenzo, at p. 473-9, he estimates 
him according to the age, the defects 
of which he allows him to have had : 

‘¢ Taking such things into the account, 
it is probable that Lorenzo was neither 
the sanguinary usurper of Sismondi, nor 
the perfection of human nature and model 
of princes that Roscoe would wish us to 
believe.”’ (p. 474.) 

The following circumstance, respect- 
ing the close of Savonarola’s career, 
is very remarkable. When Fra Do- 
menico da Pescia, his disciple, was to 
brave the flames, to decide the con- 
troversy with the Franciscans, “he 
wished to enter with the sacrament in 
his hand, but this was also denied him, 
because, as they declared, it would 
infallibly be consumed, and produce 
scandal in the minds of weak and 
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ignorant people.” (P. 609, from Fran. 
ei, Mem. Stor. p. 111. MS.) 
From vol. iv. we select a favourable 
— of the author’s criticism, on 
e grant-of emoluments arising from 
the sale of indulgences in Germany, 
by Leo X. to his sister Maddalena 
ibo, Histoire du Concile de Trent, 
livre 1, pp. 15-16, for which he refers 
to Sarpi and Guicciardini : 


** Robertson (vol. ii. book ii. p. 114) 
denies this grant, principally because it is 
not to be found in the pontifical archives 
by the search of an individual. In- 
dependent of the likelihood of such a 
gan having been destroyed by Leo or 

lement, after its mischievous effects were 
made public, or remaining in the archives 
of the Cibo family, the facility of missing 
such a document amidst the enormous 
masses of the Vatican is apparent. But 
Guicciardini is too accurate, and was too 
well acquainted with even the secrets of 
the Medici, to be doubted on a subject 
then so notorious, and F. Paulo is too 
heavy a weight to shove aside so lightly, 
nor is it likely to have been invented.” 
(p. 223, note.) 


The miscellaneous chapter of century 
xv. with which this volume begins, 
includes a character of Machiavelli, 
though slightly antedated. It is too 
long to quote entire, but Captain 
Napier considers that much undeserved 
odium has clung to Machiavelli, partly 
from personal enmity during his life- 
time. 

“Machiavelli was in principle a thorough 
Republican, though not unwilling, from 
positive distress, to accept office from the 
Medici. His discourse on Florentine re- 
form, written by command of Leo X. 
shows his real feelings, all tending, even 
in so delicate a position, to the re-es- 
tablishment of liberty ; and the whole 
tenor of his life proves it, not even ex- 
cepting his ‘ Prince,’ in which (considering 
the sovereign’s interest as the especial 
object,) pains are taken throughout to 
identify it with the love of the people.’’ 
(p. 59.) 


We doubt whether any uniform 
theory concerning the Prince can be 
constructed, for it involves too many 
contradictions. It is not the produc- 
tion of a mind, apparently at least, 
either entirely patriotic or entirely un- 
principled ; it has some views that are 
right, and some that are sadly dis- 
torted; and in all probability its real 
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character will ever remain a problem 
in literature. 

This volume goes down to 1532. 
The fifth brings the subject on to 
1737. Of the second dynasty of the 
Medici, Capt. Napier says that, “ By 
the exhaltation of Alessandro de’ Me- 
dici to the dukedom, Florence became 
an established hereditary principality, 
and must henceforth be spoken of 
rather in the name of her absolute 
sovereigns, than as a self-acting com- 
munity.” (p. 1.) In a note he ob- 
serves that, as Tuscany now loses all 
interest as an independent state, the 
“ miscellaneous chapter” is discon- 
tinued, and its contents are inter- 
woven with the narrative. 

While glancing at European histor 
he speaks eloquently of our “ roy 
pedant.” 

‘The undecided conduct of James I. 
kept Europe in suspense; the glory of 
Elizabeth oppressed him ; her helmet and 
corselet were too ponderous for a mere 
pedant to sustain, and the national spirit 
was for a while repressed, until, gatheri 
new force, it burst on his son’s head, an 
destroyed the monarchy.”’ (p. 386.) 


At p. 410, on the occasion of the 
negotiation of a marriage between 
Prince Henry, son of James I. and a 
daughter of Cosimo II. the queen, his 
mother, is said to have told Lotti, the 
Florentine resident at London, that 
slight ties held Prince Henry to the 
Church of England. But his attach- 
ment is thought to have been to 
Puritanism, and precarious indeed 
would have been the foundation to 
build a hope of Rome’s recovering 
her authority upon. The compro- 
mising spirit, however, of the reigns 
of James and Charles was not only 
a source of political weakness to Eng- 
land, but appears simultaneously, if 
not causally, with an increase of the 
amount of crime, which diminished 
quickly again under the Common- 
wealth.* We say if not caysally, be- 
cause such a spirit tended to paralyse 
the moral effects of the Reformation, 
which, according to the eminent autho- 
rity just referred to, were very great. 

ismissing, however, this subject, 
in which England unhappily appears 





* See Mr. Wright’s volume on ‘‘ Saint 
Patrick’s Purgatory,” preface, p. vi. 
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to little advantage, we return to the 
Medicean history. At the death of 
John Gaston, the author sums up the 
character of the Medici, enlarging 
chiefly upon the second dynasty. He 
allows them little praise where they 
have usually been allowed a prescrip- 
tive title to it, viz. in the patronage of 
literature.* 


“The Augustine age of Florentine genius 
was not produced by the Medici, though 
promoted and encouraged by them all. 
. . . The Augustine age of Italy was 
also that of excessive vice, of cruelty, of 
oppression, treachery, and assassination, 
and the Medici were conspicuous in all.’’ 
(p. 598-9.) 

The last volume contains the reigns 
of Francis II. Leopold I. and Ferdi- 
nand III. There is alittle confusion, as 
the successor of Francis is alternately 
called Leopold and Peter Leopold, as 
well as first and second, which latter 
only belongs to him as Emperor of Ger- 
many. The author has taken great 
pains with this part of the work, in 
which he had the materials amassed 
in his Life of Ricci to assist him, on 
the subject of “the deep, artful, and 
harassing opposition to Leopold’s ec- 
clesiastical reforms, their painful pro- 
gress, and lamentable termination.” (p. 
184.) This is true, but we are sorry to 
add that there is an ignorant flippancy 
in the way in which he speaks of the 
observance of the Sabbath. (p. 328-9.) 
It is a great matter to know where 
one’s province begins and ends, on 
neither of which points does the author 
seem very clear. 

The picture which is given of the 
monastic life, and founded, as we need 
not a on documents printed 
in the Life of Ricci, is frightful. This 
chapter (the tenth of book iv.), with 
the caution we have suggested, de- 
serves to be read by students of Church 
history in general. 

* Leopold feared, and in a certain de- 
gree deserved the accusation of having 
abandoned Ricci; but Leopold 
was fast breaking up: both moral and 
physical energies were yielding before 
the troubles, misfortunes, and ingratitude 
which preyed on his spirit, and shortened 
his existence. . . Leopold was re- 
moved too soon; he might sometimes, 


* “They whom science loved to name.” 
Collins. 
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perhaps, have mistaken his means, for 
who is infallible? and he probably made a 
false estimate of national character; but 
his objects and motives were as sincere, 
noble, and honest as his benevolence was 
unbounded. His great ambition was to 
raise the people to a state of higher intel- 
lectual dignity, moral attainment, physical 
comfort, and virtue, and to annihilate 
superstition. In physical improvements 
he succeeded, but for the rest the nation 
was not generally ready, and he failed.” 
(p- 391.) 

The eleventh chapter contains an 
account of the physical improvements 
in the Maremma and Val-di-Chiana, 
with six lithographic maps. The last, 
shewing the state of the plain of 
Crosseto at different times from the 
year 300 to 1830, is curious. They 
are copied from Tarlini’s maps, pub- 
lished at Florence in 1838. 

The concluding chapter on the reign 
of Ferdinand IIL. is little more than a 
table of contents, and half of this is a 
retrospective panegyric on Leopold. 
The events of the Poench Revolution, 
and the Royalist re-action, would have 
afforded matter for regular history, and 
as this volume is one of the smallest, 
there was no obvious necessity for 
compression. The want of an index 
is a serious defect. 

Our readers are now enabled to 
judge of the merits and blemishes of 
this history. For our own part we 
consider it much too long as a whole, 
and we suspect that if it reaches pos- 
terity it must first have disencum- 
bered itself of at least one-half of its 
burthen. 





The Mission of the Comforter, and 
other Sermons, with Notes. By J. 
C. Hare, M.A. Archdeacon of Lewes, 
8vo. 2 vols. 

THE first five of these sermons, on 

“ The Mission of the Comforter,” 

were preached before the University 

of Cambridge, in 1840; and the others 
on various occasions; but as they 
seemed not ill-suited for a place in the 
same work, their object being to set 
forth the character, office, and desti- 
nation of the Church, they are accord- 
ingly subjoined. 

To these sermons a body of notes 
is a. which has confessedl 
swelled out far beyond the author's 


expectation. As there is some diffi- 
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culty “in explaining the three preg- 
nant verses in which our Lord declares 
the threefold work of the Comforter,” 
he thought it useful to show how they 
have been interpreted in various ages, 
and thus to aid the student in esti- 
mating the kind of light he may ex- 
pect from different periods in the his- 
tory of theology. For while, as he 
argues, a critical study of the divinity 
of former times will be beneficial, “ on 
the other hand, if, as we have seen in 
several instances, the end of this study 
is merely to make us repeat by rote 
what was said in the fourth century, 
or in the fourteenth, instead of be- 
coming wiser, we shall become fool- 
isher.” (Preface, p. ix.) 

In speaking on present controver- 
sies, he says, 

‘* T have felt it an especial duty to call 
the attention of my readers again and again 
to the inestimable blessings of the Re- 
formation, as evinced in the expansion of 
theology, no less than in the purification 
of religion.” 


And further, 


‘« Now that the battle of the Reformation 
is renewed, now that the Reformers are 
attacked with unscrupulous ignorance and 
virulence, now that the principles which 
animated them are impugned and denied, 
now that the whole course of events, pre- 
viously and subsequently, as well as at 
that time, is strangely misrepresented and 
distorted, it becomes necessary to defend 
the truth, not only by asserting its majesty 
and repelling its foes, but also by carrying 
the war into the enemy’s country.” (p. xi.) 

This alludes chiefly to note W, in 
which the character of Luther is de- 
fended against various recent attacks, 
and to which we shall return. The 
archdeacon, who is well read in the 
German divines, also calls the opinions 
in Mr. Newman’s sermons, and in the 
writings of some of his followers, on 
that subject—erroneous; and Mr. 
Dewar’s work on German Protestant- 
ism, worthless.* 

From a work, which isa compendium 
on the subject of John xvi. 7-11, it 
is difficult to make a series of ex- 
tracts which shall give a full idea of 





* ‘ Tonorance, however, has not been si- 
lenced, and, when it is maledicent, is sure 
to find a credulous auditory; and thus 
even Mr. Dewar’s worthless book is quoted 
and extolled as an authority.” (p. xii.) 
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its contents and style. All that can 
be done is to assure the reader whe- 
ther the work deserves his attentive 
perusal, which it certainly does. The 
verses of which it treats are some of 
the most important in the Gospels; 
and such a body of annotation as the 
archdeacon has subjoined is not to be 
met with elsewhere. There is, - 
haps, a want of that lucidity which 
clears the way before the reader, so 
that he knows to what point he has 
advanced, and need neither turn back 
or look forward in search of what has 
not yet occurred. We say this, how- 
ever, with reference to particular 

arts, rather than the whole; and to 

alance it, there are portions of pecu- 
liar excellence, as for instance, at p. 
71-81, where it is shown how our 
present mode of education fails of 
producing the results which are con- 
templated in the text. In note K 
the archdeacon gives his reasons for 
preferring the marginal reading con- 
vince, to the common one reprove. As 
a summary of the subject, we quote 
these passages from on iv. on 
“ The Conviction of Judgment.” 


‘“‘The Comforter will convince the 
world of judgment. We have seen how 
He convinces the world, how He convinces 
each individual soul, of the sin of not be- 
lieviog in Christ ; and how He leads us to 
cast away that sin, whereby we were cut 
off from God and all goodness ; to give up 
our hearts to faith, to believe and to finda 
power in our faith, which will deliver us 
from ourselves and from sin. We have 
seen how He convinces the world and each 
individual soul of Christ’s righteousness ; 
how He convinces us that Christ, in that 
He went to the Father, manifested himself 
to be the Lord our Righteousness; and 
how He leads us to seek to be clothed in 
the righteousness which Christ has ob- 
tained for us.’’ (p. 126.) 

‘*The conviction of judgment, ... is 
preparatory toour sanctification. The judg- 
ment with which our Lord judged the 
Prince of this World may be regarded as 
twofold: it was a judgment of absolute and 
entire condemnation ; and it was a judg- 
ment of utter overthrow and confusion... 
The judgment against the Prince of this 
World was indeed completed and consum- 
mated by the sacrifice on the Cross, 
(Serm. v. p. 159.) They who have been 
truly convinced of judgment will no longer 
cleave to that which they know their Sa- 
viour has condemned : they will no longer 
walk in the train of him whom their 
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master has overcome and cast out.’’ (Ibid. 
p- 164.) 


The doctrine implied in the words 
“It is expedient for you that I go 
away,” is practically ool snalied in Ser. 
i. p. 17, to the successive changes of 
human life. But the concluding pas- 
sage of the same sermon (p. 19-21) 
which belongs to the kind denomi- 
nated experimental, is of first-rate 
beauty and value. We commend it 
to the perusal of all who have found 
the path of religion grow rough when 
they expected it to be smooth. It may 
be summed up, as leading the inquirer 
to look less at the pattern of Christ, 
and more at the Saviour’s work, thus 
calling him off from a strength which 
is his own, to the source of another, 
which is divine. To some this will ap- 

ear obscure, but those for whom it 
is calculated will discern its worth. 

The author has adopted a peculiar 
orthography, as preacht for preached, 
&c. in which we have not followed him. 

The notes are replete with quota- 
tions from writers of various times, 
as well as critical remarks on trans- 
lators and annotators. Bishop An- 
drewes “seldom lets any rational view 
of a subject escape him ;” but the late 
Oxford reprint of his sermons is blamed 
for verbal inaccuracy. He often, it is 
further remarked, spins out a me- 
taphor in lieu of an argument. (403, 
421.) “Cartwright is able and pious, 
though too scholastic and technical.” 
(453.) Hammond is sensible, though 
never profound, and “ is fond of taking 
the words of the New Testament in 
their lowest and narrowest sense 3; and 
thus, along with Grotius, must rank 
among the precursors of the rational- 
izing exegesis of the next century.” 
' (454, 547.) Baxter is simple, clear, 

and sound (465) ; Lightfoot “ sensible 
and intelligent, in addition to his great 
learning.” (639.) Beveridge is learned 
and pious (464); Matthew Henry 
fresh and rich in scriptural illustration. 
(467.) Offoreigners, Lampeis “learned 
and elaborate.” (409.) Bengel’s Gno- 
mon “ manifests the most intimate and 
- profoundest knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures.” (405.) Bossuet’s Meditation 
on John xvi. ii. is “ rhetorical, vague, 
and empty, and has that air of un- 
reality, not to say untruth, which so 
often characterises French eloquence. 
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642.) Of the Fathers, he considers 

hrysostom (on John vii. 39) far more 
satisfactory than Augustin (439) ; but 
he remarks, that a narrow lifeless 
character is often given to the exposi- 
tions of the Fathers, by their aptness 
to refer words spoken, and things done, 
to the past only, without considerin 
what was permanent in them. (536. 
Luther, “as he is wont, goes straight 
to the heart of the truth.”* (443.) 
At p. 449 a parallel is drawn between 
him and Calvin, in which the latter is 
highly praised for fulness and precision. 
Our author professedly gives long ex- 
tracts from Luther’s writings, to show 
how far superior his expositions of 
Scripture are, in primary truths, to 
the best among the Fathers, even of 
Augustin : 


‘‘ When we come upon these truths in 
Luther, after wandering through the dusky 
twilight of the preceding centuries, it seems 
almost like the sunburst of a new revela- 
tion, or rather as if the sun, which set 
when St. Paul was taken away from the 
earth, had suddenly started up again.’’ 
(p. 579.) 


Note W, which extends from p. 
656 to 878, is devoted to a vindication 
of Luther from various aspersions in 
modern writers, such as Mr. Hallam, 
Mr. Ward, Sir W. Drummond, &c. 
On the ground which these writers 
have traversed in their way, the arch- 
deacon feels himself at home. He con- 
siders that the tone of Mr. Hallam’s 
unfavourable remarks is traceable to 
Bossuet’s misrepresentations. (p. 666.) 
The note is too long to analyse, and 
too important to be passed over: we 
hope that the author will enlarge it 
intoa papereee essay; but, at all events, 
it will have an effect on the future 
tone of ecclesiastical history. 

Part of this note is intended to de- 
fend Luther against the charge of 
Antinomianism. On the alleged dis- 
paragement of St. James's epistle, the 
archdeacon shows that it is relative, 
not posmee, as though that epistle did 
not bear on the question in hand; and 
that Luther himself omitted the ex- 
pression in later editions of his preface 
to the German Testament. (p. 815.) 


* The exposition of John xiv.-xvi. is 
termed *‘ one of the most precious of his 
works.’’ 
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He has been accused of saying, “ The 
Book of Esther I toss into the Elbe ;” 
but his original expression was “ the 
third book of Esther,” meaning the 
apocryphal Esdras, which Jerome him- 
self reckons among the procul abji- 
cienda: (p. 818.) Liuther’s words have 
undergone two transformations, the 
one in omitting the distinguishing term 
third, and the other in substituting 
Esther for Esdras. This shows how 
incorrectly his conversations have been 
reported (to say nothing of increasing 
errors in reprinting), and how unsafe 
it is to build conclusions upon them. 
The archdeacon observes on miscel- 
lanies of this kind, 


‘¢ Some collections of table-talk are 
indeed interesting and delightful; but they 
should always be readin an indulgent, not 
in acensorious, spirit. The only safe rule 
is to ascribe whatever we find that is wise, 
or ingenious, or instructive to the speaker, 
since that is not likely to have been in- 
vented bythe reporter ; while the blunders, 
the absurdities, the extravagances should 
be overlooked, from the probability that 
they may be the scribe’s interpolations or 
perversions, or that they may have had 
some unrecorded justification at the mo- 
ment.’’ * (p. 817.) 


As to the defence of Luther’s lan- 
guage at p. 773, let those who are not 
satisfied with it read that of Erasmus 
concerning his own Colloquies, for we 
suspect that on the score of language 
the latter had the harder task to per- 
form. 

We would gladly enlarge upon this 
head, but no analysis, such as could 
be made here, would be sufficient ; so 
we pass on to the character which the 
archdeacon has given of Bossuet and 
his “ Variations :” 

‘Indeed, if anything were surprising 
among the numberless zrapadoya of litera- 
ture, one should marvel at the inordinate 
reputation which the Histoire des Varia- 


* While we are writing this, the follow- 
ing passage in Mr. Preston’s recent trans- 
lation of ‘‘ Ecclesiastes ” has come under 
our view. ‘‘ The learned Huet and others 
have asserted that Luther spoke dispa- 
ragingly of the Book of Ecclesiastes ; but 
the fact is, that the remarks in his Table- 
Talk, which led them to say so, are not 
with respect to this book, but to that of 
Jesus - son of Sirach.”” (Prolegomena, 
p. 12. 
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tions has acquired. ... Able as the His- 
tvire des Variations unquestionably is, if 
regarded as the statement and pleading of 
an unprincipled and unscrupulous advo- 
cate, it is anything but a great work. For 
no work can be great, unless it be written 
with a paramount love of truth; this is the 
moral element of all genius ; and without 
it the finest talents are worth little more 
than a conjuror’s sleight of hand. Bossuét, 
in this book, never seems to have set him- 
self the problem of speaking the truth, as 
a thing to be arrivedat. . . . Never once, I 
believe, from the first page to the last did 
he try heartily to make out- what the real 
fact was.” (p. 860-1.) ‘It is full time 
that a work which has been exalted so far 
beyond its worth for a century and a half, 
should be cast down to its proper place.” 
(p. 866.) 

Of Luther’s character he says, * The 
more one knows of him the grander 
he becomes, the more too he wins not 
merely reverence, but love.” (p. 855.) 

In the latter part of the notes the 
archdeacon, we think, is led rather 
far by his wish to conciliate Noncon- 
formists. Writers in general adopt 
the complaints of that body, without 
considering whether any very different 
result could possibly have been arrived 
at. Noscheme of comprehension could 
have been devised that would have 
materially altered their number; for 
how could the Anabaptists have coa- 
lesced with Pedobaptists, and the 
Presbyterians and Independents with 
Episcopalians? The Church was both 
Pedobaptist and Episcopalian, and 
must either have essentially altered 
her nature, or things must have re- 
mained much as they did. The list of 
Nonconformists, we suspect, has been 
swelled by the names of persons who 
were ejected to make room for the 
lawful incumbents, or for want of an 
legal title. Thus while Calamy’s wor. 
professes to give a long list of persons 
who were ejected by the Act of Uni- 
formity, he includes Mr. John Gibbs 
of Newport Pagnel, who was con- 
fessedly put out “some months” before 
the Act. Gibbs’s successor, Robert 
Marshall, was presented by the Crown, 
January 16, 1660, which is more than 
some months ; the Act only took effect 
in August 1662. If such cases are 
included it is easy to make out a list; 
but criticism would probably reduce 
it to narrower limits. Calamy says 
that Mr. Gibbs’s offence was refusing 
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to admit the whole parish to the Lord’s 
Supper, and this assertion has been 
introduced into a modern inscription 
in the Independent chapel at New- 
port Pagnel. The assertion, however, 
amounts to an impossibility. Not only 
does the Sacramental Rubric enjoin the 
contrary practice, but the canons are 
explicit upon it, particularly the 26th, 
which excludes notorious offenders, the 
best comment on which is chap. xxii. 
of Herbert's Country Parson, where it is 
said, “he administereth to none but the 
reverent.” As the current story then 
cannot be true, we need not inquire 
what foundation it had; but that Mr. 
Gibbs may have made himself enemies 
by rigidity on this point is possible, 
which we believe to be the whole 
truth of the matter. He never had 
any legal presentation to the vicarage, 
and the Crown exercised its right at 
the Restoration. His case, however, 
shows that party statements must be 
received very cautiously.* 


His of the Bank of England, its 
Tinos Vf Traditions By John 
Francis. 2 vols. 8vo. 

THOUGH we, alas! have but slight 
cause to mark in our calendar the 
transfer days at the Bank, and are 
but seldom the happy holders of the 
gracious promises of “the Governor 
and Company of the Bank of England” 
to give us gold whenever we might 
choose to go after it, and have never 
had so much experience as we would 
in the relative good offices of gold and 
its paper representative, and therefore 
do not feel ourselves quite competent 
to deal with the mysteries of the great 
palace of Pluto, the Bank of England— 

et, as Mr. Francis has done us the 
aden of submitting his work to our 
critical authority, we cannot well do 
less than introduce it to our readers. 

Mr. Francis, then, has collected a 
great body of materials for the history 
of the Bank of England, and therefore 
of our currency, and has delivered 
them in a narrative which is sufli- 
ciently lively to engage the mind, 
while it affords it a great deal of that 





* What is erroneously asserted of Mr. 
Gibbs’s case, actually occurred in that of 
Jonathan Edwards, an eminent minister 
among the Presbyterians in America. See 
his “ . by Hawkesley, chap. 4. 
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kind of information which Buona- 
parte’s nation of shopkeepers should 
be desirous to possess. 

The Jew, the inventor of bills of 
exchange, and the Lombard, seem to 
have been the earliest true commercial 
men of England ; and, as the Jews col- 
lected much personal property, some 
of our early kings showed no little in- 
genuity in transferring some of it to 
their own treasures, by processes for 
which they found names that might 
conceal their injustice, such as tallage, 
amerciaments for misdemeanours, ran- 
soms, compositions, protection, and the 
like; and, under pretence that the 
Lombards were extortioners, Edward 
III. seized their wealth—an act which 
we should have taken for extortion 
had we not thus found it to be a royal 
correction of extortion. Charles the 
First, Mr. Francis tells us, “ conde- 
scended to answer his royal necessities 
with 200,000/., which his loving sub- 
jects, the merchants, had deposited for 
safety in the Mint, leaving a thousand 
breadless families to ponder on their 
neglect of the warning of the Psalmist 
— Put not your trust in princes.” 
All this seems to show that, however 
strong our commerce may now have 
grown, it had not kings for its nursing 
fathers, unless, indeed, we take the 
royal dealings which Mr. Francis nar- 
rates to us to have been only whole- 
some fatherly corrections. 

The Bank of England was projected 
by William Paterson, who headed the 
unhappy colony that went out with 
great hope, in 1698, to the Isthmus of 
Darien, and either died there, or came 
again brokenhearted to Scotland ; and 
it was established in 1694, under an 
act which munificently authorised a 
corporation, to be called “The Go- 
vernor and Company of the Bank of 
England,” to raise 1,200,000/., and 
lend it to Government, at eight per 
cent. per annum. 

That such a Bank, and a paper cur- 
rency, may be necessary in a highly 
commercial community, and that they 
have been of service to the public, we . 
are not prepared nor disposed to deny ; 
but very few human schemes are of 
unmingled good. A paper currency 
seems to have created a new crime— 
forgery ; and we cannot help thinking 
—may the great men of many promises 
forgive the thought !—that the Bank 
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of England was a great political pump, 
by which Mr. Pitt the more a 3 
raised, in the days of our fathers, those 
large supplies for which we “ misere 
minores” have now to answer to the 
tax-gatherer. 

In 1713 this pump had a new ease, 
in the form of a charter for ten years, 
and the minister pumped up with it 
1,200,000/. in Exchequer bills, which 
the ‘eo undertook at three per 
cent. In 1742 it was again repaired 
by a new charter, for which the mi- 
nister helped himself to 1,600,000/. 
out of the corporation’s well of gold. 
In 1764 it was mended again, at a 
cost of 110,000/., and the new works 
were tried by the exhaustion of a 
million pounds. In 1781 these works 
were worn out, and fresh ones were 
supplied at a cost of three millions. 
In 1832 it was again put into good 
working condition, and the ministry 
undertook to keep it in repair at 
120,000/. a-year. 

In 1797, Mr. Pitt, by an order in 
council suspending cash payments, 
prohibited the public from drawing 
gold by his pump, and modified its 
spout so as to make it discharge one- 
pound notes, and worthy John Bull 
was compelled to keep the promises 
instead of taking the fruition of the 
golden stream till after the conclusion 
of the French war. 

Mr. Francis gives us the history of 
the great commercial bubbles, in which 
we have lively narrations of the wild 
peter of the Mississippi scheme of 

aw and the South Sea bubble of 
1720. So eager were the French to 
share the golden favours of Law that 
Mr. Francis tells us his ante-chamber 
“was crowded by women of rank and 
beauty, and interviews with him were 
sought with so much assiduity that 
one lady caused her carriage to be 
upset to attract his attention, and 
another stopped before his hotel, and 
ordered her servants to raise the cry 
of Fire;” and so madly were the 
English hastening to be rich in the 
time of the South Sea bubble that 
they subscribed to companies of which 
a suggested one to dredge up the va- 
luables of the Egyptians from the Red 
Sea could hardly be considered a bur- 
lesque. 

Mr. Francis may possibly take it 
hard that we should object to his work 

Gent. Mae. Vou. . 
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what may be directed with equal 
justice against many modern histories. 
The historian of our days usually 
mingles everywhere with his facts 
moral comments, many of them the 
results of hasty generalization, by 
which he makes himself responsible, 
not only for his historical matter, but 
also for motives and principles with 
which he chooses to connect it; and 
thence to the reader, who, from the 
strength of old opinions, or the con- 
viction of new discovery, cannot re- 
ceive the historian’s philosophy as well 
as his history, his work becomes vi- 
tiated. A historian’s readers may need 
his facts, but may not desire his opi- 
nions. ‘They may not wish to be Ted 
into a theory, but may be trying one 
of their own, and timber already formed 
into a boat is not therefore so fit for 
building a house. A historian, to be 
a historian to posterity, must not write 
what they may refute, and therefore 
must write only incontrovertible truth. 

As an instance of what we are ob- 
jecting to, we need only take a school 
book—Goldsmith’s History of Eng- 
land, where we are told of Cesar’s 
invasion of Britain, that, “ having 
overrun Gaul, and being anxious to 
extend his fame, he determined upon 
the conquest of a country that seemed 
to promise him an easy triumph ;” where 
the author makes himself responsible, 
not only for the historical fact that 
Cesar determined to invade Britain, 
but also for what may be controverted 
—that his motive to the invasion was 
exclusively an anxiety to extend his 
fame, and that Britain seemed to pro- 
mise him an easy conquest. He tells 
us himself that he invaded Britain 
because the Britons had helped the 
Gallic enemies of Rome, and some 
have attributed to him a desire of 
opening with Britain a traffic in slaves ; 
and we cannot conceive that after the 
strong resistance he had met from the 
Celts in Gaul, the Celts of Britain 
could seem to promise him an easy 
triumph. 

So our author, in speaking of the 
violence and impudence of “ Henry 
Sacheverell, an apostate Whig,” says 
(p. 94), “ An apostate is usually violent 
in proportion to his apostacy, and Dr. 
Henry Sacheverell was no exception 
to the rule ;” and, “ Impudence is ge- 
nerally successful . a time, and the 
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Doctor attracted attention.” Both of 
the generalizations we think are hastily 
formed and controvertible as rules. 

At p. 62, vol. ii., where Mr. Francis 
speaks of the joy that followed a panic, 
we are told—“ It is the nature of man- 
kind to laugh at past and magnify fu- 
ture fears.” We think that many past 
fears, though they may never have 
been realized, were of too harrowing 
a power to be ever laughed at; and as 
to fears of future evil (which we think 
are improperly called future fears), 
we think many a man falls into evil 
from feeling the fear of it too little. 

In narrating forgeries by DeBourbel 
and Graham of bills of exchange, Mr. 
Francis writes—“ The difficulties were 
many; but such men as De Bourbel 
and Graham delight in surmounting 
difficulties where wealth is to be 
achieved ;” and in p. 168, vol. ii., he 
refers the opposition of the countr 
bankers in 1844 to’ Sir Robert Peel’s 
Bill to this principle, that “ the weakest 
fortress makes the greatest show of 
resistance.” Do we find much of this 
kind of generalization in the works of 
the great historians of antiquity ? 


The Costume of the Clans. By John 
Sobieski Stolberg and Chadies Ed- 
ward Stuart. 1845. Atlas folio. 
THIS humble title would lead us 

to expect merely a list of the Scottish 

clans, and the tartans by which they 
are distinguished ; and therefore, had 
the book done nothing else, we should 
not have been disappointed; but we 
were by no means prepared for a work 
of great literary research, judicious 
observation, and valuable knowledge. 
In an introduction of sixty-three pages 
we have arrayed before us the best 
antiquarian proofs, and these are com- 
mented on in an able and argumenta- 
tive style, which clearly demonstrates 
the critical acumen with which the 
compilers of this splendid volume have 
been able to select that which is trust- 
worthy, and to reject the hypothetical. 
They bring a chronicler to attest that 
long before 1531, the year in which 
he wrote, manuscripts were composed 
in the Gaelic language, and go on to 
show that several of these exist, one 
of which is of the tenth, if not of the 
eighth century. They reassert the 
fact that, notwithstanding “ the pillage 
of the Reformation, the fanatic ravages 
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of the Covenanters,” &c. there were 
brought before the Committee of the 
Highland Society “four very large 
ancient and rich collections, besides 
scattered manuscripts in the possession 
of various and obscure individuals in 
all parts of, and some of the most _re- 
mote of, the highlands and isles.” They 
have not omitted to notice among 
others the Black Book of Taymouth, 
an illuminated manuscript rps cm 4 
to the Earl of Braidalbin, and whic 

= ears to be of the time of Henr 

.: and they justly observe that suc 
ancient delineations throw a valuable 
light on the arms and costume of their 
respective periods. Indeed it seems 
to us that no source has been neglected 
from which information could be culled ; 
and one hundred and sixty-five folio 
pages convey the result. It must be 
evident that the nature of the work 
does not admit an advantage in making 
extracts. It should be taken as a 
whole if we would wish not to injure its 
graphic details, which are as calculated 
to impart delight on the drawing-room 
table of a lady as to gratify the his- 
torian or antiquary in his study. 

The artistic embellishments of this 
superb production are equally excel- 
lent, and in such good drawing that 
the first of these authors proves him- 
self as clever with his pencil as his pen. 
They present us with specimens of 
costume from very early times to the 
commencement of the reign of George 
III.; and the following list will de- 
monstrate the indefatigable industry 
with which they have been collected : 

A Gaul, from Montfaucon ; ivory 
chess-king, preserved in the family of 
Dunstaffnage; corbel head, in the 
ruins of Iona; fragment of a sculp- 
ture in the burial ground of Dalalia, 
Loch Sheal; a Highland chief of the 
sixteenth century, from the “ Recueil 
de la Diversité des Habits :” French 
sleeve, from the Recueil Cost. Fran. ; 
skirts of a French paltock, from the 
Roman de la Rose; ditto of an Eng- 
lish surcoat, from an illum. Bib. Harl. 
2278; Irish figures, from Derrick’s 
Image of Ireland; Irish, from a fresco 
in the abbey of Knockmoi; from a 

ave-stone in the ruined church of 

risaig ; from the grave-stone of Allan 
MacEachan in the yard of the ruined 
church of Pennigobhan, near Salin, in 
Mull ; Irish, from the print of the Cap- 
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ture of the Earl of Ormond, Trin. 
coll. Dubl.; bonnet, from a portrait 
of the sixteenth century at Tarnawa 
castle; figure of an ancient Iris 
breacan clag, in the possession of C. 
Walker, esq. Dublin ; the belted plaid, 
from Birt’s Letters, 1726; Irish, from 
illuminations in the MS. of Giraldus 
Cambrensis, in possession of Sir Thos. 
Phillipps, Bart. Middle Hill, Worces- 
tershire: breacan clag, falluinn, and 
hose, from the fragment of a grave- 
stone in the girth of the ruined church 
of Innisaile, in Loch Awe; breacan 
spreighte, falluinn, and truis, from a 
sculpture among the ruins of Iona, 
thirteenth century; belted plaid and 
falluinn, from a sculpture in the castle 
of Carnaserai, in Argyllshire; tabbed 
bonnet, falluinn, and shoulder-plaid, 
from a sculpture at the castle of Inch 
Connell, Loch Awe; plaided jerkin 
and truis, from a grave-stone in the 
ruined church of Kiel, in Morven; 
breacan clag, or cochal, from a grave- 
stone in the burial ground of Clun na 
mac righ, in Lorn; Irish figure, from 
Speed’s Theatre of Britain ; hood, from 
the fragment of a grave-stone in the 
ruined church of Arisaig ; details from 
the fragments of a sculpture among 
the ruins of Iona; from the fragment 
of a grave-stone in the island of Da- 
lalia, Loch Sheal; from a sculpture in 
the ruined ope of Dunstaffnage ; 
George second Earl of Seaforth, time 
of Charles I. from the original portrait 
in the possession of the De Witt family, 
Amsterdam; Conflict. Katheran trib 
vocatur Clan Kaye et Clan Quhattan, 
from the original drawing in the 
splendid MS. copy of Boethius’s Hist. 
in the possession of Mr. Hawkesly, 
Wardour-street, London; the Mar- 
uis of Montrose, about the year 1644, 
rom the original painting preserved 
in the Nairn family; Sir Donald Gorm- 
sone, about 1644, from the original in 
the possession of the Duc de Tarentum; 
Trish figures, time of Charles I. from 
a very scarce engraving in the Doucean 
collection in the Bodleian Library ; 
Se of a Highland chief, time of 
harles Il. from the painting in the 
possession of Glengarrie, at Inverruie; 
figure from a very scarce woodcut, 
an. 1630; a carnach, from the Glen- 
garrie picture above mentioned; a 
figure from the die of a medal of 
. R. H. the Prince Charles Edward, 
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1745, in possession of Mr. Rettie, 
Argyll-street, Glasgow ; Andrew Mac- 
pherson of Clunie, before 1701, the 
nineteenth chief of the clan Chattan, 
from the original painting at Clunie 
Castle ; John third Earl of Breadal- 
bane, 1708, from the original painting 
in the possession of the Earl de Grey, 
St. James’s-square, London; Ken- 
neth, third Lord Duffus, about 1710, 
from the original painting in the pos- 
session of the Countess Dowager of 
Caithness ; a Highland chieftain, about 
1714, from a very rare and probably 
unpublished print in the collection of 
the late Annabella Countess de Grey ; 
God save King James, about 1714, 
being the raising of the royal standard, 
from the same ; Domhnuill mor boidh- 
che, 1716, piper to the Earl of Mar 
and to King James VIII. from the ori- 
geal in the possession of Mr. Donald 

fac Garrow, Forres; Brigadier Grant, 
1713; David Grant of Dalbuic, 1714, 
this and the former from the original 
paintings at Castle Grant; Patrick 
Grant of Miltoun, 1714, from a similar 
source; Old Glenbucket, 1745, from 
the original in the possession of the 
Chevalier Gordon, Versailles; Rob Roy, 
about 1704, from the original portrait 
at Broomhill, near Hamilton; Ditto 
about 1714, from the painting in the 
possession of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, Edinburgh ; Ditto about 1734 
from the original belonging to George 
Buchanan, esq. of Arden, on Loch 
Lomond side; William Cumming 1714, 
piper to the Laird of Grant, from the 
original at Castle Grant ; Major Fraser, 
of Castle Leathers, about 1728, from 
the original in the possession of Miss 
Grant of Kilminavaig, Inverness; a 
Greek, from a drawing by the late H. 
H. Williams, esq.; figure from the 
picture of Sir Donald Gormsone ; Irish, 
from Derrick’s Image of Ireland; Irish, 
from the Douce engraving ; portrait 
of a Highland chieftain, 1725, from 
originals belonging to the Duke of 
Leeds, and Mr. G. A. Williams, Chel- 
tenham; His Royal Highness the 
Prince Charles Edward, from the ori- 
ginal in possession of the authors ; 
Alasdair Ruadh of Glengarrie, from 
the original belonging to Glengarrie, at 
Inverruie; Sir Alexander Macdonald, 
about 1745, seventh baronet of Sleit, 
and fourteenth chieftain of clan Do- 
nald North, from the original at Ar- 
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midall; Robert Grant of Larg, about 
1775, from the original at Castle 
Grant; the Duke of Perth, 1745, from 
the portrait at Drummond Castle ; Sir 
James Macdonald, 1754, eighth baro- 
net of Sleit, and fifteenth chieftain of 
the clan Donald North; Sir Alexander 
Macdonald, 1754, brother to the last, 
and his successor, afterwards first Lord 
Macdonald, from the original pictures 
at Armidall; Alexander, first Lord 
Macdonald, about 1772, in a “hill 
dress,” from the portrait at Armidall ; 
Norman Macleod, about 1779, twen- 
tieth chief of the Shiol Thormaid, or 
Macleods of Harris; the breacan 
spreigthe, falluinn, and truis, from a 
gravestone of the sixteenth century, in 
the cemetery of Relig-Ouran, Iona. 

Such is this national work, as it may 
be justly styled, and we can assure our 
readers it will not in any way fall 
short of their expectations. 


The History of the College of All 
Saints, Maidstone. By Beale Poste. 
Royal 8vo. 

THE great wealth which the more 
distinguished churchmen enjoyed in the 
middle ages of our history was usually 
devoted to some important public ob- 
ject. When the age for founding new 
monasteries was past, we find that 
several “ colleges” arose, the works of 
episcopal munificence ; some of which, 
having been placed in the universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, have sur- 
vived to modern times, whilst others 
shared the fate of the monastic institu- 
tions. 

There were three colleges founded 
by the archbishops of Canterbury, 
within their own diocese ; by archbishop 
Peckham at Wingham in 1292; by 
archbishop Courtenay at Maidstone in 
1395 ; and by archbishop Kempe at 
Wye in 1439. 

he archbishops had a palace at 
Maidstone, a circumstance which na- 
turally led Courtenay’s attention to 
the state of the parochial church. He 
obtained the royal licence to make it 
collegiate in the year 1395; and the 
erection of the college for the resi- 
dence of the members of the establish- 
ment was the necessary consequence. 
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These buildings have been poe 
to the present day, and they have 
lately been again converted to some- 
what of a collegiate purpose, namely, 
one of the schools conducted under 
the superintendence of the Diocesan 
Board.* 

Mr. Poste, who resides in the vicinity, 
has taken the opportunity to examine 
the architectural features of the col- 
lege, which he describes with much 
care, and he has at the same time col- 
lected, in the present volume, a variety 
of other materials illustrative of the 
history of the church, the college es- 
tate, and other matters more or less 
connected with the subject. 

There has been a very extraordinary 
uncertainty regarding the place of se- 
pulture of archbishop Courtenay, and 
some of the writers on Kentish anti- 
quities have expressed themselves not 
a little puzzled and mystified there- 
anent. Nor is Mr. Poste entirely re- 
lieved of doubt on the matter. But if 
the early statements on the matter 
are considered with a due regard to 
their attendant dates, we do not find 
anything otherwise extraordinary than 
that the archbishop was a little unde- 
cided in his own wishes on the subject. 

It is clear that the intended enlarge- 
ment of the church of Maidstone had 
not taken place at the time of the 
archbishop’s death. An entire twelve- 
month had not elapsed from the day 
when he procured the licence already 
mentioned. By his will, (which perhaps 
was made when in the West of Eng- 
land,) he had desired to be buried in 
the cathedral church of Exeter, with 
others of his illustrious family ; but in 
a codicil, added only three days before 
his death, being then lying in his 
manor-house of Maidstone, he ap- 
pointed his interment to be in the 
cemetery of the adjoining church, in 
the place which he had shown to John 
Boteler, his esquire. Here we do not 
apprehend any particular humility, as 
some writers have supposed, in this 
mention of the churchyard; but we 
conclude that the spot designated was 
in that part of it to the east of the 
church, in which foundations had been 
laid for extending the latter forty feet 





* It is termed a ‘‘ Middle School, in which youths may be trained to agricultural 
The head master is Mr. David Walker, M.A., F.G.S. 


and commercial pursuits,’’ 
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to the eastward,* and where his body 
would have been entombed in a mag- 
nificent chapel. Now, the facts of the 
case, as respects Maidstone church, 
seem to have been these. The arch- 
bishop’s death occurred at an earlier 
period than was favourable to the exe- 
cution of so sumptuous a plan as had 
been formed, and which would have 
required the surplus of the archiepis- 
copal revenues for some years to come. 
The executors were therefore obliged 
to reduce the design; they deserted 
the foundations which had been laid, 
and they erected the stalls for the col- 
legiate establishment in that part of 
the church where they still remain. 

With regard to the disposal of the 
archbishop’s corpse, it was determined 
to carry it at once to his cathedral 
church, which was done three days 
after his death, and it was there inter- 
red—in the presence of King Richard 
the Second, who was then in that city, 
—at the feet of the Prince of Wales, 
the King’s father, near the shrine of 
Saint Thomas, on the south. Of this 
erage as Mr. Poste remarks, we 

ave as particular an entry as could 
be desired.} 

“ Anno Domini Mcccixxxxv1, ultimo 
die mensis Julii, feria secunda, obiit reco- 
lende memorize Dns. Willielmus Courtney 
Archiepiscopus Cantuariensis in manerio 
suo de Madyston circa horam nonam 
diei: cujus corpus feria quinta sequente 
delatum est Cantuariam; et in preesentia 
Richardi regis incliti Secundi, et multorum 
magnatum, prelatorum, comitum et ba- 
ronum, ad pedes Domini Edwardi principis 
Wallie patris prefati Dni. Regis Richardi, 
juxta feretrum Sancti Thome ex parte 
australi, honorificé traditum sepulture.’’ 


In this place of sepulture, close by 
the highly-venerated shrine of Saint 
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Thomas, and next to the spot which 
had been thought the most honourable 
that could be found for the interment 
of the king’s father, it is impossible not 
to perceive that the greatest respect 
was intended to the deceased arch- 
bishop ; and, from the circumstance of 
the king being present, it is by no 
means an unreasonable inference to 
suppose that the deviation from the 
will of the defunct was made by royal 
command.} 

A monument was erected over the 
grave, with an efligy of the archbishop 
in stone, which still exists, but no re- 
cord is preserved of any epitaph, a 
deficiency which has somewhat en- 
couraged the doubts on this subject. 

It would not be without regret that 
the members of the College of Maid- 
stone perceived themselves deprived 
of the remains of their Founder. How- 
ever, a very splendid representation of 
him in brass plate was laid down in 
the centre of their church, on an im- 
mense slab, (which still remains, but 
despoiled of its brasses,) measuring 
13 ft. 6 inc. in length, by 4 ft. 3 inc. in 
width. The inscription has been pre- 
served by Weever, and the first lines 
are as follow : 


Nomine Willelmus en Courtnaius reverendus, 
Qui se post obitum legaverat hic tumulandum. 
In presenti loco quam jam fundarat ab imo, 
Omnibus et sanctis titulo sacravit honoris. 


The mistake was natural to a careless 
observer (and Weever was one of the 
most careless) that here was the grave 
of the archbishop ; but the wording of 
this inscription 1s sufficiently peculiar 
to show that it did not commemorate 
an ordinary case of interment. The 
word en is of course intended to apply 
to the engraved panic wea 





* These foundations are described by Mr. Poste, p. 55; they remained until the 
beginning of the present century, when they were removed, to give further room for 


interments. 


t+ Yet the Rev. S. Denne, in a memoir printed in the tenth volume of the Archzo- 





logia, absurdly argued that this record was a forgery of the Canterbury monks, a 
century after its professed date, in order to defeat a supposed precedent of an arch- 
bishop being buried away from his cathedral church. Mr. Denne had heard of 
monastic forgeries, and was apparently inclined to doubt rather than credit any docu- 
ment coming from such a source. The obituary record, however, has support (did it 
require it) in a passage of the historian Thorn, who says that King Richard was 
present at the archbishop’s funeral, being then on his road towards Calais. 

t It is remarkable that in the case of the Black Prince’s willa similar deviation 
from its instructions was made. They had minutely directed that his body should be 
interred in the chapel of St. Mary Undercroft; his executors placed it in that of St. 
Thomas. : 
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hold this figure of the venerable Wil- 
liam Courtenay, who had requested that 
he should be entombed here ;” it was 
not added, “but he was buried at 
Canterbury,” because that was a fact 
so notorious in’ the age when the epi- 
taph was written that it was not con- 
sidered that even posterity would re- 
quire to be informed of it. With 
reference to Mr. Poste’s observations 
on these lines (p. 89) it is only neces- 
sary to add, that the word “hic” must 
be understood in a general sense, 
“here” in this church of Maidstone, 
and not as in contradiction to the par- 
ticular spot designated in the will; 
and that, though there may be a mis- 
take of one year in the poetical date, 
such mistakes do occasionally occur 
without all the contemporaries of the 
deceased having first passed away. 

On the stall seats there are some 
interesting examples of heraldic dif- 
ferences, which have not hitherto re- 
eeived their due appreciation from 
those who have described the church, 
the present author (p. 34) supposing 
them to have been “ rather fancifully 
introduced.” On the seat Mr. Poste 
has numbered 10, is the pall of the see 
of Canterbury impaling the coat of 
Courtenay Sihamced by three mitres 
on the label. This is of course the 
archbishop’s own difference. In ano- 
ther place, No. 3, the difference is 
nine roundles (called torteaux by Mr. 
Poste) ; in another, No. 7, nine cres- 
cents; and in another, No. 9, three 
mullets,—all placed in like manner on 
the label. Now, on reference to the 
Peerage, it will be seen that the arch- 
bishop was the fourth of the eight 
sons of Hugh second Earl of Devon; 
and it is evident that the above were 
some of the ways in which those 
brothers differenced their arms. The 
eldest son would bear the label plain,* 
the others charged with the differ- 
ences; and we find that the nine 
plates (not “ torteaux”) were the dif- 
ference of Sir Philip Courtenay, of 
Powderham, the sixth son, the direct 
ancestor of the present Earl of Devon. 
‘The mullets (there nine, not three, in 
number,) are again found on the se- 
pulchral brass of Edward Courtenay, 
at Oxford (engraved in T. Fisher's 
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Oxford Brasses). He was a son of 
Sir Hugh Courtenay, of Haccombe, 
who was the third brother, and an- 
cestor of the 10th, 11th, and 12th 
Earls. (See also our vol. XXI.pp.381, 
496, where the noble youth’s other 
sepulchral effigy, at Haccombe, is en- 
graved and described.) 

Wemust beg excuse for a few further 
remarks on the explanations which Mr. 
Poste has received from his friend with 
respect to the paintings remaining in 
the recess of the tomb of John Woot- 
ton, the first Master of the College. 
We are told they represent John 
Wootton’s “exaltation to heavenly 
bliss,” and that the angel presents him 
to the Virgin Mary, “bearing testi- 
mony to his merits;” but the fact is, 
that it is a representation of the An- 
nunciation, in the usual manner, before 
which a small figure of the priest is 
kneeling as in prayer. Besides these 
figures there are those of two female 
saints, one of which has lost her 
symbol, and the other is shown by 
her wheel to be Saint Katharine. At 
either end of the tomb are a bishop 
and an archbishop ; the latter of these, 
we are told, “is evidently Courtenay,” 
and the former some bishop, a friend 
of Wootton. On the contrary, they 
are shown by their nimbi to be saints. 
The archbishop is doubtless Saint 
Thomas of Canterbury, and the bishop 
is probably Saint Nicholas. We may 
add, that we saw these paintings some 
fifteen years ago, and the archbisho 
had certainly then a cross-headed staff, 
the constant symbol of sainted arch- 
bishops, and the usual ensign, we be- 
lieve, of archiepiscopal effigies, though 
Mr. Poste says that the effigies of Strat- 
ford, Courtenay, and Warham at Can- 
terbury have the ordinary crosier. 
The reason of this we are not able to 
explain. 

hough we have not exhausted all 
the remarks to which this volume 
might give rise, we have now exhausted 
our space, and must conclude by re- 
commending it to attention, as the 
work of a diligent and investigating 
antiquary, such as have in latter times 
been rare in Kent, though it formerly 
more abounded in them than any other 
county in England. 





* We believe the label was never entirely removed from the coat of the English 
Courtenays. 
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An Archeological Index to Remains of 
Antiquity of the Celtic, Romano-Bri- 
tish, a | Anglo-Saxon periods. By 
John Yonge Akerman, F.S.A. 8vo. 

. 204. 18 Plates. 

HE author introduces this work 
to his readers by congratulating them 
that the senseless ridicule with which 
it was so long the fashion to assail the 

ursuits of the Antiquary is at length 

ushed, “and the mute but eloquent 
relics of Antiquity are now regarded 
with interest by all who aspire to be 
informed of the manners and customs 
of those who have preceded us.” This 
change may be fairly ascribed not 
merely to the accession of intelligence 
and of taste which is now employed 
on the study of archeology,—for there 
were always some who pursued the 
subject with taste and intelligence,— 
but also particularly to the improved 
system and classification with which 
the objects of antiquarian research are 
now treated. This classification is 
what is really required in order to ele- 
vate the hobby of the virtuoso into the 
science of the true antiquary. 

As regards our own country, Mr. 
Akerman has made an excellent com- 
mencement of such an arrangement in 
the present manual, in which he has 
lightly touched in succession on the 
several remaining monuments of the 
Celtic, the Romano-British, and the 
Anglo-Saxon periods. 

One remarkable circumstance in re- 
lation to this distribution will be no- 
ticed by those who are conversant with 
the lucubrations of our antiquaries of 
the last century. Where are all their 
Danish antiquities,—those numerous 
monuments which they were induced 
to attribute to the period of the occu- 
pation of Britain by its Danish in- 
vaders? They seem to have vanished 
into non-entity. We have before been 
witnesses when the presumed Danish 
barrows of the Bartlow hills have been 
proved to be Romano-British, and the 
Danish round towers of East Anglia 
have been shown to be post-Con- 
questal; and we presume that the re- 
sult of further investigation is, that 
the Danes have not left any memo- 
rials in this country characterized by 
features distinguishing them from their 
Anglo-Saxon contemporaries. 

There is an elegance and good taste 
in the productions of Mr. Akerman, 
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but they are not so elaborate as those 
of some others of his plodding frater- 
nity. The present volume is hand- 
somely printed, and the plates are as 
neatly executed as they are instruc- 
tively compiled, each plate containing 
from twenty to sixty objects repre- 
sented in outline. There is, however, 
in the body of the work an occasional 
want of the scrupulous exactness which 
we are wont to expect from the pains- 
taking antiquary. We speak particu- 
larly of the chapters relating to Ro- 
man monuments, and their inscriptions. 
Whilst Mr. Akerman has told us much, 
we cannot but feel that he could have 
told us much more.* 

Some of the antiquities he describes 
are so rare that the limits of his vo- 
lume would admit of a catalogue rai- 
sonnée of all that are known. Of 
those which are of more frequent oc- 
currence, such as the vases, fibula, 
pins, &c. that are found in sepulchral 
tumuli, he discourses with the expe- 
rience of an old barrow-digger, and 
his scientific arrangement of these ar- 
ticles will be of the greatest value to 
those who are interested in that par- 
ticular line of research. In Roman 
antiquities we think he may make 
large improvements in a future edition. 
His account of tesselated pavements, 
those most beautiful specimens of the 
domestic decorations of that people, is 
particularly brief and unsatisfactory. 

The student of the Roman antiqui- 
ties of Britain will, however, find the 
Appendix acceptable, as it presents 
him with an annotated copy of the 
Itinerary of Antoninus, followed by 





* Thus the chapter upon Altars con- 
cludes with this rematfk: ‘‘ But the most 
interesting monument of this class is, 
perhaps, the altar inscribed to the Genius 
of Britain, found in the last century in 
Scotland.’’ (p. 80.) We would have said, 
at Auchindavy in Dumbartonshire, on the 
line of the wall of Antoninus Pius, in the 
year 1771 : and some allusion should have 
been made to the ens inscrip- 
tions which were noticed in our number 
for last June, p. 593.—In p. 43, reference 
is given only to the History of Dorset- 
shire for the gigantic human figure on the 
chalk-hill at Cerne Abbas, and none to 
the late Mr. Sydenham’s separate publica- 
tion on the subject, entitled ‘‘ Baal Duro- 
trigensis,’’ reviewed in our vol. XIX. 
p- 294, 
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Ptolemy’s geography of our island, the 
Notitia, and the Becton of Richard 
of Cirencester. To these is added an 
Index to such papers in the Archeo- 
logia of the Society of Antiquaries, 
as belong to those early periods of 
our history which are the subject of 
Mr. Akerman’s pages, and under which 
they are respectively classed, — fre- 
quently in necessary —— to the 
views of their unenlightened writers. 
This catalogue would be improved by 
a more specific classification : indeed 
we should recommend that references, 
not only to the Archzologia, but to 
the Archzologia Aliana and other an- 
tiquarian works should be appended 
to each division and chapter of the 
text. It will be seen, on the whole, 
that, whilst we consider Mr. Akerman’s 
work as a great acquisition and a great 
boon to the inquiring antiquary, we 
think it is still capable of much im- 
provement. 


ReEeviEw.—Goodwin’s 


The Anglo-Saxon Version of the Life 
of St. Guthlae, hermit of Crowland : 
with a Translation and Notes by 
Charles Wycliffe Goodwin, M.A. 
Fellow of Catharine Hall, Cam- 
bridge. 12mo. 

THIS is the editio princeps of a very 
interesting relic of Anglo-Saxon lite- 
rature, and it is edited with great 

ammatical and philological care. It 

is not, however, ascertained at what 
period it was written; for it is clearly 
a translation from the Latin life of 
St. Guthlac, and the editor remarks 
that “ the style is not that of Zlfric, 
to whom it has been groundlessly 
ascribed.” The only MS. which is in 
the Cottonian collection, was supposed 
by Wanley to be in the same hand- 
writing as the Bodleian Heptateuch, 
which he assigned to a date shortly 
after the Conquest. 

The original work in Latin, of which 
we find five printed editions enume- 
rated by Mr. Wright in his Biographia 
Britannica Literaria, vol. i. p. 249, was 
certainly written in the first half of 
the eighth century, being addressed to 
Alfwold king of the East Angles, who 
died in a.p. 749. The author’s name 
was Felix, who is supposed to have 
been a monk of Crowland. 
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Of the Anglo-Saxon version, the 
only known copy is the Cottonian vo- 
lume already mentioned ; except that 
two chapters are also found in the ce- 
lebrated Codex Vercellensis. Of these, 
which present very numerous va- 
riations, the editor has made a careful 
collation. 

The poetical legend of Saint Guth- 
lac, which is preserved in that singular 
collection of Anglo-Saxon poetry the 
Codex Exoniensis, is also founded upon 
the same Latin life by Felix. 

By the addition of a translation, Mr. 
Goodwin has made this little volume 
acceptable to the historical reader as 
well as the philologist. Several his- 
torical persons are mentioned, and we 
have only to complain that the book 
wants an index, which could have been 
supplied with very trifling trouble, as 
on counting the names we find they do 
not exceed twenty-five. The only 
places that occur are Crowland, 
Grantchester (incidentally), and Rep- 
ton. The remarkable passage describ- 
ing Crowland has been already ex- 
tracted by Mr. Wright. Repton was the 
place where Guthlac received the 
tonsure : 

‘¢ When he was four-and-twenty years 
old, he forsook all the pomps of the 
world, and set all his hopes on Christ. 
And after that he went to a monastery 
which is called Hrypadun, and there re- 
ceived the mystical tonsure of St. Peter 
the Apostle, under abbess AZlfthrytha.”’ 

A subsequent abbess of the same 
monastery provided for the holy man’s 
burial. 


‘* It happened also on a time that the 
venerable maid Ecgburh, abbess, the daugh- 
ter of Aldwulf the king, sent to the vene- 
rable man Guthlac a leaden coffin, and 
winding sheet thereto, and besought him 
by the holy name of the Celestial King, 
that after his departure they should place 
his body therein.” 


This, from a subsequent passage, we 
find was duly performed. ‘The hermit, 
who would not whilst he lived accept 
the luxury of a linen garment, de- 
sired to be wrapped in the sheet sent 
by Ecgburh, “ for love of the maid of 
Christ.” The passage is worthy of 
remark asa record of funereal customs, 
and as a proof of the occasional use of 
leaden coffins by the Anglo-Saxons. 
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A Guide to the Castle of Newcastle 
upon Tyne. By J. C. Bruce. 12mo. 
pp. 58.— Our readers have been informed, 
by the statement which appeared in our 
Magazine for last April, p. 405, that a 
restoration of the magnificent Keep of the 
New Castle upon Tyne is now in con- 
templation, with due regard to the true 
principles ofits originalarchitecture. Some 
five and thirty years ago it was rescued 
from destruction by public-spirited and 
well-meant efforts : but there was then less 
acquaintance than now with the purpose 
and meaning of the several component parts 
and features, and consequently less atten- 
tion to their preservation in their integrity, 
or restoration with propriety and consist- 
ency. These matters will now be duly 
attended to ; and at such a time so sensible 
and judicious a guide to the building as 
the present cannot fail to be acceptable. 
We always feel it a duty to distinguish 
between mere trading compilations and ori- 
ginal works : and we have much pleasure in 
stating, that the present decidedly belongs 
to the latter class. The authorhas evidently 
studied not merely the subject of his 
pages, but military architecture in general, 
and he is therefore prepared to describe 
the structure in its various parts, and to 
discuss their several uses with critical dis- 
crimination. The book is illustrated with 
plans and sections, reduced from those 
published by the Society of Antiquaries, 
and by so many woodcut vignettes, (which 
well support the wonted. credit of the 
town and school of Bewick,) that when 
we add the whole is given for a single 
shilling, we do not know that we could 
point out a really cheaper work in these 
days of cheap literature,—certainly not in 
the department of antiquities. 





Ecclesiastical Sketch of the Parish of 
St. Nicholas, Cork. sq. 12mo. 24 pp.— 
This sketch, compiled by the Rev. John 
Woodroffe, the Rector, is accompanied by 
the form of prayer observed on laying the 
foundation stone of a new church in the 
parish on the 11th Nov. 1847. In pre- 
‘paring the foundation, portions of three 
previous structures have been discovered, 
the last of which was built no longer 
ago than 1720, but had fallen into great 
decay, a state which was in part attributed 
to a violent storm, which occurred at an 
early period of its existence, in the year 
1726. Let us anticipate for the new struc- 
ture greater permanence and increased 
utility. From a view prefixed, it seems 
intended to be plain, but strictly ecclesi- 
astical in appearance, and commodious in 
plan, having transepts and a tower and 
spire attached to the western side of the 
north transept. The style is that of the 
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13th century, and it is designed by Joseph 
Welland, esq. architect to the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners for Ireland. The cost 
will be 8,000/. of which 500/. is contri- 
buted by the Commissioners, and the re- 
mainder will be raised by public sub- 
scription. 





Wayside Verses. By W. J. Brock.— 
We can only afford room for one specimen, 
so many other poetical rivals are crowding 
for admission. 


NIGHT-BLOOMING FLOWERS. 


Sweet flowers that ope at close of day, 
And love to court the softer sway 

Of silence, making earth and air 
Companion meet for breasts so fair. 

Who would have thought at such an hour 
To find a single blooming flower ? 

Our wond’ring eyes survey the ground, 
And admiration knows no bound. 


Here Nature seems her shrine to rear, 
And flowers her ministers appear : 

The vespers breathe in silence now, 
Devotion sits on leaf and bough, 

And stars which shine in glory bright, 
Pour radiance on the priests of light, 
While dew-drops on each flower descend, 
To wreath with pearls so fair a friend. 


Sweet flowers, like many a holy mind, 
Whose joy is not of earthly kind, 

Who court the unfrequented shade, 

For hallowed thoughts and feelings made, 
Yet e’en in darkness give a smile, 

And pour instruction all the while ; 

Each smiling petal seems to say, 

The night hath flowers as well as day. 





Recollections of a Parish Priest who 
sometime held a Cure of Souls in Cam- 
bridge. By one of his Parishioners. 
(Second Edition.) sg. 12mo. pp. 24.—The 
former edition of this little Essay ap- 
peared not long since in a Cambridge 
newspaper; and it is easy to conclude from 
various other circumstances that the person 
intended is Dr. Perry, who has recently 
sailed to Australia as Bishop of the new 
see of Melbourne in that colony. His 
character, as here delineated, is such as is 
justly suited to snch an apostolic mission ; 
it has been marked by the free render of 
himself and his substance to the service 
of his Heavenly Master. He undertook, 
we are told, the charge of a poor and 
populous parish, the income of which 
perhaps only sufficed to pay his Curate, 
and furnish his amount of support to the 
parochial charities; he promoted the 
erection of two new churches, and a noble 
day-school; he laboured in his vocation 
with untiring zeal and assiduity; and 
finally, ‘‘ As he had quitted his college 
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life at the call of duty, so he relinquished 
his parish, under the solemn conviction, 
that God required of him to undertake a 
most important charge elsewhere, involv- 
ing onerous duties and great sacrifices.’’ 
We have much pleasure in bearing testi- 
mony to the good sense and modesty with 
which this character is delineated,—a 
somewhat delicate task, but the execution 
of which does much credit both to the 
head and the heart of the writer. 





Facts from the World of Nature. By 
Mrs. Loudon.—The author informs us of 
the intent of her work ‘to present the 
wonders of creation as discernible in the 
physical world, and in the form of beasts, 
birds, and fishes. It was originally in- 
tended to add reptiles, insects, and plants, 
but as these subjects are too extensive to 
be compressed into narrow limits, it has 
been thought better to confine the work 
to a few subjects treated upon at length, 
than to run the risk of making the whole 
book dry and uninteresting by too much 
compression.’’ The work is arranged in 
four leading divisions: 1. Wonders of the 
Earth. 2. Wonders of the Waters. 3. 
Atmospheric Phenomena. 4, Wonders of 
Animal Life. The first division or book 
is again divided into eight chapters, in- 
cluding mountains, rocks, volcanoes, ca- 
verns, mines, &c. The second book is 
divided into six chapters—oceans, lakes, 
rivers, icebergs, &c. The third book into 
four chapters—optical phenomena, me- 
teors, winds, &c. The fourth or last book 
into three chapters—mammailia, birds, 
fishes. The style in which the book is 
written is clear and adapted to the subject. 
The facts and opinions are in general 
correct, and the whole is both instructive 
and amusing. We extract one passage : 
‘* This curious phenomenon (the mirage) 
is produced when the surface of the earth 
or sea becomes suddenly much more 
heated than the atmosphere. The earth 
first communicates its heat to the layer of 
air immediately above it, and which thus 
becomes less dense than the upper strata, 
and when the rays of light pass through 
a dense medium to one less dense, they 
become refracted and turn back. Sir David 
Brewster illustrated this phenomenon by 
holding a heated iron over a mass of water, 
and as the heat descended, the density of 
the fluid gradually increased from the 
surface to the bottom. He then withdrew 
the heated iron and substituted another 
on which a quantity of ice was laid. This 
suddenly cooled the upper part of the air 
over the water, leaving the lower part 
warm, and, till the whole became of the 
same degree of heat, the lower strata of 
air which was next the water produced all 
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the beautiful effects of refracting Ught 
from the objects around it which are ob- 
served in the different forms of the mirage.” 





Lays of Christmas. By the Rev. Tho- 


mas Boyles Murray, M.A. Rector of St- 


Dunstan in the East, and Prebendary of 
St. Paul's. 12mo,—Mr. Murray, whose 
efforts to recommend divine truths in the 
attractive form of simple verse have been 
previously crowned with success in An 
Alphabet of Emblems, and The Two City 
Apprentices, (illustrated by Hogarth’s In- 
dustry and Idleness,) which we havealready 
introduced to the notice of our readers, 
has prepared for the present season a cor- 
respondent little book under the above 
title. It is, like the former, very prettily 
embellished, and its contents are prepared 
with the like care for the holy object in 
view. It is evident that the author’s de- 
sire is rather to inculcate pious sentiments 
than to manifest his own poetical skill. Of 
the latter, however, he need not beashamed. 
We have been particularly pleased with 
his lay on ‘‘ Christmas Plants,’’ of which 
we quote a part. 


How I love thee, burnish’d Hotty, 
Trim with berries red and bright ; 

Chasing thoughts of melancholy, 
Sparkling like a sudden light. 


Happy childhood, thee surveying, 
Looks for days of mirth to come ; 
Age, amidst its own decaying, 
For a new unfading home. 


Come, too, in this festal hour, 
Paly-headed MistTLeToe ; 
Welcome as the fairest flower 
In the Summer’s richest glow. 


Wintry winds have never nipp’d thee, 
Since at Yule-tide, with a frown, 

From the oak the Druid clipp’d thee 
With his brazen sickle down. 


Who can tell the solemn madness 
Of that superstitious time, 

Ere the light of truth and gladness 
Settled on our favour’d clime ? 


Christmas Ross, thy leaf is waving 
Cheerly with the northern blast ; 

Well it bears the tempest’s raving, 
Firm and fragrant to the last. 


Fables for Children, Young and Old, in | 
Humorous Verse. By W. Edwards Staite. 
sq. 12mo.— Somewhat too ambitious for 
the powers of the author; who has been 
led by the trammels of his verse into many 
expressions either unsuited to the capacity 
of the young, or bordering on vulgarity ; 
and whose notion of pleasing ‘‘ children 
of a larger growth ’’ can scarcely come to 
pass in this ‘‘ Punch ”’-feasted generation. 
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A like judgment may be pronounced on 
the etchings : they are not guife equal to 
Landseer’s, though certainly clever; but 
the distorted attitudes, and the hats and 
coats in which the animals are disguised, 
will be rather puzzling than pleasing to 
children. They are, however, brilliantly 
coloured ; and in all respects the publisher 
has done his best to make the little book 
attractive. 





‘*A Commercial Perpetual Almanac, 
and Table for Verifying Dates, by Samuel 
Maynard, editor of the works of Keith and 
Bonnycastle,”’ cannot fail to be acceptable 


both to the man of science and the histo- 
rical inquirer, as facilitating their re- 
searches either with respect to the natural 
phenomena of past ages, or thé transac- 
tions of bygone generations of the human 
family. We need only say in its praise 
that it has received the approbation of 
Mr. De Morgan, Mr. Davies, and other 
learned professors. When seen it will 
recommend itself. If the calculation be 
limited to months, as for bills of exchange, 
&ec. we can equally recommend Mr. May- 
NARD’S Desk Almanac, which has an ac- 
cessory table of the Old Style, for Russian 
letters, &c. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 30. At the anniversary meeting, 
the Marquess of Northampton, President, 
took the chair, and delivered his annual 
address, giving an outline of the progress 
of science during the last twelve months, 
and obituary notices of the most eminent 
Fellows deceased. The medals were then 
awarded as follows :—The Copley Medal 
to Sir John Herschel, Bart., for his work 
entitled, ‘‘ Results of Astronomical Ob- 
servations made at the Cape of Good 
Hope, &c.’? Oneof the Royal Medals to 
W. R. Grove, esq. for his papers pub- 
lished in the Philosophical Transactions, 
** On the Gas Voltaic Battery, or certain 
Phenomena of Voltaic Ignition ;’”? and 
** On the Decomposition of Water into its 
Constituent Elements by Heat ;” and the 
second Royal Medal to Professor Fownes, 
for his papers published in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions, ‘‘ On the Artificial 
Formation of a Vegeto-Alkali,’’ and “ On 
Benzolirie.”” The Fellows then proceeded 
to the election of officers and council for 
the ensuing year. The following noble- 
men and gentlemen were declared to be 
elected :—The Marquess of Northampton, 
President ; George Rennie, esq. Trea- 
surer; Peter Mark Roget, M.D., Samuel 
Hunter Christie, esq. Secretaries ; Lieut.- 


Col. Edward Sabine, Foreign Secretary. 
Other members of the Council :—*Tho- 
mas Bell, esq. *Robert Brown, esq. *Sir 
James Clark, Bart., Samuel Cooper, esq. 
Sir Henry De la Beche, Edward Forbes, 
esq. *John P. Gassiot, esq. *Thomas Gra- 
ham, esq. *John Thomas Graves, esq. 
*Sir John F. W. Herschel, Bart., Wil- 
liam Hopkins, esq. *Sir Robert H. Inglis, 
Bart., *Charles Lyell, esq. *The Duke 
of Northumberland, George Richardson 
Porter, esq. and Lieut.-Col. Sykes. 

Dr. Roget, the Secretary, announced his 
intention of retiring, at the next anniver- 
sary, from the office he has so long held 
in the Society, having succeeded to Sir 
John Herschel in the year 1827. He 
alleged as his reasons the continually in- 
creasing labour which had devolved upon 
him in consequence of the numerous 
changes that had taken place in the mode 
of conducting the business of the Society 
and of the Council. He wished to retire 
while his strength was yet unimpaired, 
and that he might dedicate his time to 
the pursuits of science, with which the 
labours and cares of office have seriously 
interfered. 

[The Fellows whose names in the pre- 
ceding list are marked with asterisks, 
were not members of the last Council. ] 





ARCHITECTURE. 


OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 3. The first meeting this term 
was held, the Rev. W. B. Heathcote in 
the chair. 

Mr. E. H. Lechmere, of Christ church, 
read the first part of a paper, illustrated 
by plans and drawings, ‘‘ On the Archi- 
tectural Antiquities of the cathedral of 
Basle.”” Mr. Lechmere commenced by 
briefly enumerating the leading events in 
the early history of the cathedral, which 
was founded by the Emperor Henry II., 


in the year 1010; he then proceeded to 
trace the remains of the earliest and most 
curious portions of the building, referring 
at the same time for collateral evidence as 
to date, &c. to the few monuments which 
still survive the general wreck of the ar- 
chives once belonging to the cathedral. 
The cathedral, which is dedicated to the 
Virgin, and, as is usual, built in the form of 
a Latincross, consists of a nave, (decidedly 
the earliest portion of the edifice,) two 
aisles on each side, two transepts, or 
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cross aisles, and two towers at the west 
end. The prevailing style it character- 
ises in the earlier features of the cathedral 
is the early Romanesque or Byzantine, 
while in the later additions the style which 
prevailed towards the middle of the fif- 
teenth century, called the Third Pointed, 
is chiefly perceptible. Basle cathedral 
possesses an advantage which distinguishes 
it from most other continental churches, 
namely, that of being complete; and 
though chiefly built in a transitional pe- 
riod, its leading features harmonise with 
each other, and form a whole of surpas- 
sing beauty. 

Nov. 17. The report of the committee, 
alluding to the progress made in the work 
of restoration at Dorchester Abbey church, 
mentioned that the altar is the gift of an 
unknown benefactor, that the good effect 
of the chancel has been much enhanced 
by the offering of some hangings to serve 
as a reredos, and that the restoration of 
the east window is now complete. The 
committee expressed a hope that the ele- 
vation of the chancel roof, further to the 
westward, would not be prevented by the 
want of the necessary funds. 

The report next directed the attention 
of members to the proposed restoration 
and the colouring in the sacrarium of 
Swincomb church, Oxfordshire. 

The question of the best mode of warm- 
ing churches was brought before the So- 
ciety by the President. The Rev. W. 
Sewell stated some of the objections which 
can be urged against warming by stoves ; 
he alluded to the irregularity of the tem- 
perature which they diffuse, and to the dan- 
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ger of fire which they are found to involve, 
and was anxious for information on the 
use of braziers. The President observed 
that the best mode of warming churches 
was an important practical question of 
some difficulty. He mentioned the disad- 
vantages attending the use of charcoal in 
braziers, especially the dust which they per- 
mit to escape. The Rev. T. Chamberlain 
spoke favourably of the result, in St. Tho- 
mas parish church, of the introduction of 
moveable stoves, nearly on the Ecclesi- 
ological Society’s plan : they are intended 
for coke. The Rev. J. L. Patterson sug- 
gested that an arched wire covering might 
repress a good deal of the dust, that in 
some churches openings might be made 
in the floor in a style appropriate to the 
encaustic tiles, and underground pipes 
might be introduced, but that an objec- 
tion to this mode of conveying heat is that 
it can only be introduced with advantage 
into new churches, and entails much ex- 
pense. Mr. Patterson mentioned the suc- 
cess which had attended the introduction 
of braziers into two churches with which 
he was acquainted. Mr. F. Meyrick, of 
Trinity college, was anxious to learn 
whether it would not be possible to make 
chimnies ornamental. The President 
mentioned the introduction of an orna- 
mental chimney into Merton college, and 
of a pinnacle at Abingdon pierced to ad- 
mit of the escape of smoke. 

The Rev. W. Sewell exhibited an 
interesting ancient chest, consisting of 
stamped leather, adorned with sacred 
monograms, and some lines in German, 
massively bound and ribbed in steel. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 
Nov. 29. Professor Willis in the chair. 
Professor Corrie made a communication 
upon the prodigies recorded in history. 
He pointed out the mode by which a small 
portion of truth of a kind which would 
appear incredible in ignorant ages was 
used as the foundation of a legend, in 
other respects totally devoid of truth ; 
and instanced the case of a goat, belonging 
to St. Patrick, which was taught to carry 
water, as a true foundation of a legend of 
later times,—that this goat having been 
killed, was heard bleating in the stomach 
of the killer, and all his descendants had 
goat's beards, &c. He then proceeded to 
read an account of an aurora, seen at York 
by Professor Phillips, and compared it 
with a prodigy recorded in the Annus 
Mirabilis, of figures of animals and ar- 
mies seen in the sky,from which it appeared 
that the latter was undoubtedly an aurora. 


RESEARCHES. 


Professor Willis remarked that there could 
be no doubt that the middle-age writers 
attempted to describe with accuracy what 
they supposed they saw in the sky, and 
did not invent the accounts given in their 
works, It was probable that most of 
these prodigies were to be explained by 
natural causes, such as Professor Corrie 
had pointed out. Professor Willis made 
some remarks on a Clock, found in an 
old house near Royston, but now in the 
Museum of the Society, for which it had 
been purchased by the private subscription 
of a few of the members. He considered 
it to have been made in the time of Henry 
VIII., but not in England. The works 
having an escapement and pendulum, 
could not be of that date, since a pendu- 
lum is believed to have been first applied 
to clocks in the year 1678. The case is 
in the form of a tower, with corner pin- 
nacles. The parapet of the sides is orna- 
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mented with what is termed flamboyant 
tracery, formed of “ pierced work.’’ On 
each side of the face is a pile of buttresses, 
supporting an ogee arch inclosing the 
clock-face, the space between which and 
the arch is filled up by a mass of most 
beautiful “stumped” tracery. As stumped 
tracery was not used in England or France, 
the Professor supposed the clock was made 
in Germany, probably at Nuremburg. 
He dates it at about the year 1500. He 
remarked that this case, being ornamented 
with true Gothic mouldings, arches, and 
pinnacles, disproved Mr. Pugin’s state- 
ment,—that architectural forms were not 
to be applied to small domestic objects. 





NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 

Nov. 25. W. D. Haggard, esq. Presi- 
dent, in the chair. Mr. Cuff exhibited a 
gold British coin found in Hampshire, 
reading on the obverse comrF in a label, 
and on the reverse vir above a horse; it 
resembles one found on the Sussex coast 
a few years since. Mr. Cuff also exhi- 
bited a remarkable gold coin which bore a 
strong affinity in the desiga on the obverse 
(a rude head and cross, with letters) to 
the early Saxon silver coins termed sce- 
atte ; the reverse being an obvious copy 
of Victory crowning two seated figures, a 
design of frequent occurrence on the By- 
zantine coins. It was stated to have been 
found near London. 

A paper by the President was then read, 
in explanation of some fine silver medals 
struck by the Dutch in commemoration 
of the repulse of the fleet of Charles the 
Second, in the attack of the port of Ber- 
gen, in Norway. The obverse has a spi- 
rited representation of the engagement. 
The reverse of one is inscribed :—‘‘ On 
the robbery of Charles the Second, com- 
mitted the tenth of August, 1665. It is 
thus that the pride of the Englishman is 
stopped who extends his robberies even to 
his friends, and who, in insulting the forts 
of Norway, violated the rights of the ports 
of King Frederick ; but, as a reward for 
his audacity, he sees his ships sunk by the 
thundering bullets of the Dutch.” Other 
medals state that the fleet was com- 
manded by the Earl of Sandwich, and 
consisted of fifteen men-of-war, four 
smaller vessels, and two fire-ships, and 
that the Dutch force comprised ten East 
India ships, and some other merchant- 
vessels, assisted by the fortifications of 
Bergen. Mr. Haggard gave a review of 
the events recordéd by these medals, which 
reflect strongly upon the treacherous and 
base conduct of Charles towards the 
Dutch, the only people on the Continent 
who had expressed any friendship or civi- 
lity towards him. On the occasion of the 
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failure of his attempt to persuade the 
King of Denmark to betray the Dutch, 
he excused his conduct by saying, ‘‘ all 
means were lawful to humble an insolent 
and ungrateful enemy.’’ Among the me- 
dals struck by the Dutch at this period, 
and referred to by Mr. Haggard, was 
one to record a tax upon hearths to en- 
able the Dutch to carry on the war against 
England, inscribed ‘‘ By the fire which 
comes from the hearths of Holland they 
damped the warlike ardour of Great Bri- 
tain.” 
THE RECENT EXCAVATIONS AT POMPEII. 
In the magnificent street leading from 
the ancient sea-shore, in the neighbour- 
hood of the theatres, to the so-called 
crossway of the Fortuna, and thence in a 
direct line to the northern city wall, there 
has been excavated a house that surpasses 
in richness and elegance all that has been 
discovered previously. The space of the 
court-yard is open, has a mosaic pave- 
ment, and at the walls fantastic pictures 
of the richest and most tasteful style. At 
the sides of the atrium (court-yard) are 
small sleeping rooms, with the following 
wall paintings :—Polyphemus who re- 
ceives a letter from Galathea by an amo- 
rino riding upona dolphin; Venus occu- 
pied with fishing ; a Narcissus; a few 
swimming gods of Love; a Victoria upon 
a cart; and several landscapes. In the 
background of the atrium opens a tabli- 
num, the reception hall, with chequered 
marble pavement. At the walls of this 
room there must have been wood paint- 
ings, the spaces which they once filled are 
still plainly seen, as also the charcoal re- 
mains of those paintings. They were, 
perhaps, from the hands of those cele- 
brated masters who, according to Pliny, 
preferred painting upon wood. At the 
side of the reception-hall is a dining-room, 
where are seen three large paintings of 
full-sized figures. They represent Her- 
cules and Omphale holding his club, and 
wrapped in the skin of the Nemzan lion. 
Next, Bacchus as a boy, and arm-in-arm 
with Silenus, on a cart drawn by two 
oxen, and followed by Bacchantines. 
Thirdly, a Bacchanal procession of tri- 
umph with a Victoria, who engraves into 
a shield the exploits of the victorious god. 
Here were also the Triclinian or reposin 
sofas, the feet of which are richly Pe | 
with silver. Behind the reception hall 
there appears the garden, with a magnifi- 
cent fountain at the end, adorned with 
much mosaic and a little marble statue of 
Silenus. In the middle is the water re- 
servoir, adorned round about with elegant 
and rich marble sculptures, such as a 
small Faunus drawing out a thorn from 
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the foot of a goat, a beardy satyr, a stag, 
a hare stealing grapes, an amorino upon a 
dolphin, a youthful field goddess keeping 
on her lap a new-born goat, whose mother 
is caressing it standing on her hind legs. 
This dwelling joins a second equally open 
atrium where the servants lived. Here 
was found a four-wheeled waggon with 
iron wheels and much bronze orna- 
ment. ‘The kitchen contained many neat 
implements of bronze, and the traces of 
smoke were in many places visible after 
the lapse of 18 centuries. In the other 
rooms were found various and most ele- 
gant vases and vessels, candelabras, and 
several bronze coins, a few cases with sur- 
gical instruments, and many glass bottles 
of new and odd forms of animals. The 
dwelling had—what is very rare—second 
and third stories, to which led a wide 
staircase. Upon a smail picture close to 
the staircase lies a letter with the (scarcely 
legible) name of the owner of the house, 
in oblique characters, and plainly indica- 
ting his rank. It belonged to the Deurie 
or senators of Pompeii. All the walls and 
rooms of the house are decorated with 
pictures of comic and tragic scenes, and 
upon one of them is depicted a young girl 
with mask and double flute. The house 
has therefore been christened Cassa della 
Sonatrice, or dell’ Ercole Ubbriaco. 





LEADEN COFFIN AT GLOUCESTER. 


On Friday, Nov. 19th, the men employed 
in excavating for the branch line from the 
railway station at Gloucester to the docks 
found a very large leaden coffin, about two 
feet below the surface of the ground, in a 
field the property of Mr. G. Goodyer, 
immediately opposite ‘‘ Regnium style’ 
field, and about 200 yards from Burton- 
street turnpike. The dimensions of the 
coffin are 6 feet 6 inches in length, 2 feet 
6 inches wide, and | foot 3 inches deep. 
It is formed of lead, and of a great thick- 
ness, from a quarter of an inch in the 
thinner to half an inch in the thicker parts, 
Its construction is rude and clumsy, and 
of the shape of an elongated parallelogram, 
having no increase of width at the should- 
ers, and without any appearance of having 
borne any inscription. From having been 
long under ground, the lid, although so 
massive, can easily be broken with the 
fingers. The contents of the coffin were 
a skull, a few decayed bones, and a quan- 
-tity of dirt, partly, no doubt, the remains 
of mortality, and partly some of the soil 
which had found its way into the re- 
ceptacle through the opening made by the 
workmen’s pickaxes. The skull is of the 
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adult size, but the other bones are very 
small, and scarcely indicate that they be- 
long to a full-grown man, although the 
coffin is of a size sufficient to contain al- 
most the remains of a giant. Two or 
three months ago another leaden coffin 
was found by the railway workmen in ex- 
cavating some 500 yards from the spot 
where these remains were discovered, and 
it was described in our October number, 
p. 411. 





TOMBS AT JERUSALEM. 


At the meeting of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, held on the 6th Nov. a paper, by 
Mr. Finn, British Consul at Jerusalem, 
was read, on some recent investigation 
made in the so-called Tombs of the Kings 
at that place, by the new Pasha, who has 
been digging there in search of water. 
The labourers have shown that there is no 
passage from the northern termination of 
the portico into any subterraneous cham- 
bers like those at the southern end, as had 
been supposed by Irby and Mangles, Dr. 
Robinson, and others ; but some curious 
regularly-formed excavations were found 
sunk in the rocky pavement ; one of them, 
which was circular, was eight feet in 
diameter and five feet deep. Some human 
bones were found in other excavations. 
The new Pasha is said to have a taste for 
antiquities. He buys old coins at any 
price, and obtains pieces of ancient seulp- 
ture from all parts of his government for 
the purpose of enriching the museum now 
forming at Constantinople. One beautiful 
piece of sculpture in his possession has 
been seen by Mr. Finn, representing a 
sleeping female, near a cavern, about to 
be attacked by a serpent, at which a man 
is in the act of hurling a stone. Another 
man stands in surprise at the beauty of 
the woman. A goat, a sheep, and a 
sphinx form part of the group. 





A letter from Copenhagen, the 26th 
Sept., informs us of the destruction, the 
same morning, by fire, of the rich and 
valuable library of the Royal Society of 
Icelandic Literature in that capital. The 
loss is distressing, inasmuch as this library 
contained more than 2,000 unpublished 
MSS., anda numerous collection of single 
copies of ancient Icelandic works. The 
destruction of this library recals to mind 
that of the Arna-Magnean Institution, 
composed of more than 40,000 Icelandic 
manuscripts, which was burnt during the 
famous bombardment of Copenhagen by 
the English in 1807. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 





PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Hovse or Lorps. 


Dee. 2. The Marquess of Lansdowne 
moved forthe appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee, ‘* to inquire into the causes of the 
recent COMMERCIAL DisTREss, and how 
far it had been affected by the laws for 
regulating the issue of Bank-notes payable 
on demand.’’— On the suggestion of Lord 
Stanley, the words ‘‘ commercial distress’’ 
were altered to those used in her Majesty’s 
Speech, and the committee was then agreed 


House or Commons. 


Nov. 26. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer obtained leave to bring in a Bill 
to extend the time for the purchase of land 
and the completion of works by Rainway 
Companies. He likewise moved for a com- 
mittee on Railway Bills of this session. 
He rested his motion on the ground that 
the increased demand for capital on the 
part of railways had been one and a ma- 
terial cause of the recent commercial pres- 
sure, and that it would be wise to let loose 
into the channels of commerce that capital 
which would otherwise beabsorbed in those 
undertakings. 

Nov. 29. After having moved that so 
much of her Majesty’s Speech as referred 
to the state of IRELAND should be read, Sir 
George Grey described the present state 
of crime in that country, and stated that 
her Majesty’s Ministers had determined to 
introduce a Bill, applicable to all such dis- 
tricts as the Lord Lieutenant upon his dis- 
cretion should proclaim disturbed. The 
Lord Lieutenant would also be empowered 
to increase the constabulary force of any 
district to any extent which he might 
think fit, out of the reserve force at Dublin, 
which would be increased from 400 to 600 
men. The increased force would be paid, 
in the firstinstance, out of the Consolidated 
Fund, but, ultimately, out of the district 
which it was sent to protect. He next 
described the regulations intended for the 
purpose of restraining the use of firearms. 
Any persons ors arms after proclama- 
tion made would be guilty of misdemeanor. 
and would be liable to imprisonment for 
a term not exceeding three years. The 
exceptions would include all justices of the 
peace, persons in the army, navy, revenue, 
coast-guard, police, or constabulary, spe- 
cial constables, and all parties licensed to 


kill game, or licensed by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to carry arms for their own defence. 
The arms taken away, in case they were 
found, would be forfeited at once to the 
Crown. All persons in a proclaimed dis- 
trict, not included within the enumerated 
exceptions, would be required to deliver 
them up, by a day named in the notice, 
at the nearest police station or any other 
place therein mentioned. He further pro- 
posed that the justices and constables of 
any district in which a murder was com- 
mitted should be empowered to call on all 
males between the ages of 16 and 60 to 
assist in the pursuit of the murderers ; and 
that any one refusing to assist should be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and be 
liable to be imprisoned with or without 
hard labour for any term not exceeding 
two years.—Mr. Wakley moved as an 
amendment, ‘ That it is not just to enact 
any Bill of a coercive character for Ireland 
without enacting other Bills for its relief.’’ 
The house divided,—For the amendment, 
18; against it, 224; majority 206. The 
house again divided on the original mo- 
tion, when the numbers were—Ayes, 233 ; 
Noes, 20. 

Nov.30. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer moved the appointment of a Select 
Committee to inquire into the causes of 
the late Commerciat Distress, and 
how far it had been affected by the law for 
regulating the issue of Bank-notes pay- 
ableon demand. He attributed the pres- 
sure recently, and still felt, to these cir- 
cumstances—that there began in the sum- 
mer of 1846 a drain of our available capi- 
tal, partly owing to the importation of 
foreign corn and partly owing to the con- 
struction of railroads, and that that drain 
acted upon a state of credit for which 
the capital employed was inadequate.— 
Mr. J. Wilson admitted the necessity of 
appointing the committee, but moved to 
erase nearly all the words of the motion. 
and to insert in lieu of them words which 
would limit the inquiry to this point, “how 
far the recent commercial distress has been 
affected by the laws for regulating the issue 
of Bank-notes payable on demand.’’—The 
debate was continued for three nights, 
when it was closed with a speech from Sir 
R. Peel, who cordially approved of the 
course pursued by the Government, and 
considered they were quite right in not 
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issuing their letter to the Bank at an 
earlier period than that on which it was 
written. He wished to devolve on no 
party whatever the responsibility for the 
course he had pursued in 1819, and in the 
subsequent years down to 1844, for he 
would at once declare that he did not regret 
that course. Still he must say that it was 
not quite decorous to hold an individual 
responsible for that which was sanctioned 
by both houses of the legislature. The 
bill of 1819 was proposed by him, it was 
true, but it was recommended by two com- 
mittees of the House of Commons, and 
not a single division took place against it, 
and in the House of Lords it met with 
unanimous support. He admitted that the 
Bill of 1844 had failed to prevent panics, 
but it had succeeded in securing converti- 
bility, and in checking over-speculation, 
which would otherwise have followed the 
abuse of paper money. The real present 
evil was dearth of capital, and an increased 
circulating medium would not have the 
effect of adding to that capital, or of in 
any way mitigating the evil.—After this 
Mr. Wilson withdrew his amendment, and 
the motion was agreed to. 

Dec. 2. The Raitways Bill went 
through Committee. It enables the Com- 
missioners of Railways to extend the time 
assigned for completing works for a pe- 
riod not exceeding two years. 

Dec. 7. Mr. Feargus O'Connor pro- 

d the question of a REPEAL oF THE 

NION, bymoving for a “Select Committee 
to inquire and report on the means by 
which the dissolution of the Parliament of 
Ireland was effected ; on the effects of that 
measure on Ireland, and upon the labour- 
ers in husbandry and operatives in manu- 
factures in England; and on the probable 
consequences of continuing the legislative 
union between both countries.’’ After a 
long debate, the motion was negatived by 
255 to 23. 

A Bill to facilitate the completion of 
Pusiic Works in Ireland was brought 
in and read the first time. 

Dec. 8. Mr. Anstey moved the second 
reading of his Bill for the repeal of acts of 
parliament imposing pains and penalties 
upon her Majesty’s Roman CaTHo.icsub- 
jects on account of their religious opinions. 
He proposed to repeal a clause of the Act 
of Supremacy, which prohibited any party 
from affirming the authority of any foreign 
prince or prelate in this realm; a clause 
~ in the 13th of Eliz. c. 2, which continued 
the prohibition of bringing into the coun- 
try and putting in execution any bulls, 
writings, or other superstitious things from 
the see of Rome; a clause in the Uni- 
formity Act of Charles II., c. 4, render- 
ing any person present at any other form 
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of worship than that contained in the Book 
of Common Prayer liable to six months’ 
imprisonment for the first offence, to 12 
months’ imprisonment for the second, and 
to imprisonment for life for the third ; and 
also some clauses of minor comparative 
importance in the 25th of Charles IL, c. 
2, in the 30th of the same King, and in 
some statutes of the present reign. He 
also proposed to repeal the act of the 31st 
George III., by which Roman ecclesiastics 
were liable to have their property confis- 
cated, and to be subject to perpetual im- 
prisonment and transportation for life for 
using in their chapels steeples and bells, 
and for performing funeral service in their 
churchyards ; and likewise so much of the 
law as provided for the gradual suppression 
of the Jesuits and of other monastic bodies 
resident within the United Kingdom.—Sir 
R. H. Inglis viewed the measure as part 
of a system of aggression upon the esta- 
blished religion of this country, and upon 
the supremacy of the Throne in spiritual 
matters. He moved that the Bill be read 
a second time that day six months.—Sir 
George Grey did not attach much import- 
ance to this Bill, but should vote in favour 
of the second reading, without pledging 
himself to its future support.—The amend- 
ment was negatived by 168 to 135, and 
the Bill was read a second time. 

Dec. 9. Sir George Grey moved the 
second reading of the Crime anpD Ovur- 
RAGE (IRELAND) Bill.—Mr. John O’ Con- 
nell moved an amendment ; but the second 
reading was carried by a majority of 296 
to 19. 

Dec. 10. In Committee on the same 
bill, Mr. John O'Connell moved as an 
amendment that the Lord Lieutenant 
should only have power to proclaim those 
portions of the country that were formally 
reported to him as being disturbed. This 
was defeated by a majority of 203 to 4; 
and the other clauses were then agreed to. 

Dec. 13. Sir George Grey moved the 
third reading of the CRIME AND OUTRAGE 
(IneLanp) Bill, whereupon Mr. John 
O’ Connell moved as an amendment that 
it be read a third time that day six months, 
This was negatived by 173 to 14, and the 
bill was read the third time and passed. 

On the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
moving the nomination of the Committee 
on CommerciAL Distress, Mr. Hume 
proposed an amendment that it should be 
deferred to the 4th Feb. This was nega- 
tived on division by 146to57.—Lord George 
Bentinck moved another amendment, that 
the Committee should consist of 30 instead 
of 26 members. Negatived by 136 to 45. 
—The House affirmed the members of the 
Committee, but adjourned its nomination 
to Wednesday, Dec. 15, when, after five 
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divisions, it was appointed exactly as pro- 
posed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Dee. 16. Lord J. Russell moved fora 
Committee of the whole House to con- 
sider the Civil and Religious Disabilities 
of the Jews, with a view to their removal. 
After two nights’ debate,—Lord J. Rus- 
sell said the resolution which he intended 
to propose, was as follows :—‘‘ That it is 
expedient to remove all civil disabilities at 
present existing against her Majesty’s sub- 
jects of the Jewish religion, with the like 
exceptions as are applicable to her Ma. 
jesty’s subjects professing the Roman Ca- 
tholic faith.’”’ The House then divided, 
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and the motion was carried by a majority 
of 253 to 186. In Committee the reso- 
lution was agreed to.—Lord J. Russell 
obtained leave to bring in a Bill founded 
thereon, which he proposed to read a 
second time on Monday, the 7th of Fe- 
bruary. 





On the 17th Dec. the Crime AND Ovut- 
RAGE (IRELAND) Bill, the PuBLic Works 
(IRELAND) Bill, and the Rartways Bill 
were severally read a third time and passed ; 
on the 19th both Houses adjourned to the 
3rd of February. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


SPAIN. 


There appears to be a calm in the long- 
disturbed political atmosphere of this 
country. Numerous changes have taken 
place in the government of the provinces, 
the object of Narvaez evidently being to 
bring within his own grasp as wide a range 
of influence as possible; so that he may 
be the better prepared to crush any op- 
position from whatever quarter it may 
arise, and by thus consolidating his power 
work out the plans of the Queen Mother. 
The Carlist bands are nearly put down. 


ITALY. 


The inhabitants of Pontremoli having 
determined to oppose by force their in- 
corporation with Modena, the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany obtained leave of King Charles 
Albert to march troops across the Sar- 
dinian territory to the coercion of that 
town. The Duke of Modena has also 
declared Massa Carrara in a state of siege, 
and ordered his troops to fire on any as- 
semblage of more than two persons. The 
people of Pisa have shown their dissatis- 
faction by breaking the windows of the 
palace of the Archduke Maximilian, uncle 
of the Duke of Modena. The question 
of Ferrara is considered as settled. The 
Austrians have consented to withdraw 
from the town into the citadel, merely re- 
taining a post at the gate of the Po, which 
they were to hold in conjunction with 
Pontifical soldiers. There is, however, 
some delay in the performance of this 
agreement. 


SWITZERLAND. 


The confederation under General Du- 
four advanced against Lucerne on the 
22nd Nov. from four points. Fierce re- 
sistance was offered to the corps of Och- 
senbein, whose artillery, however, soon 
repulsed the Lucernese. But the most 
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important engagements took place north 
of Lucerne, where General Gmur attacked 
the bridge of Gislikon, and carried it, to- 
gether with the fortified positions of Roth 
and Dierikon, forcing his way by the 
evening of the 23rd to the very gates of 
Lucerne. That evening a deputation from 
Lucerne arrived at the head-quarters of 
General Dufour, at Smis, a town on the 
Reus, a few miles from Lucerne, with 
propositions for a capitulation. The Ge- 
neral answered that it was too late, and 
demanded the unconditional submission of 
the city. This submission was consented 
to on the morning of the 24th, and the 
federal troops marched into the town. On 
the 23rd, another division of the federal 
troops, under General Keller, marched 
into Schwytz, and occupied Schalebach, 
Reichenbourg, and Siebnen, the land- 
sturm disbanding, and the authorities of 
the district capitulating. The same took 
place in the town of Zug. It is evident, 
from all these accounts, that the troops of 
the Sonderbund made no very obstinate 
resistance, and that its reduction has been 
effected by a very trifling loss of either 
life or property. The last of the out- 
standing cantons of the league, the Valais, 
anticipated the menaced attack upon it, 
by submission. The civil war is there- 
fore now over. The Swiss diet have de- 
creed that the Roman Catholic cantons, 
whose adherence to the Jesuits had been 
the occasion of the war, should pay all its 
expenses, amounting to 3,163,000 francs. 


MEXICO. 


It appears that open and undisguised 
hostilities have broken out between Santa 
Anna and General Paredes. Two en- 
gagements have taken place with the 
Americans near Puebla, in which the 
Mexicans are said to have lost one hune 
dred men, and the Americans only fifteen. 
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A civil war has broken out amongst the 
guerillas, and a severe battle has been 
fought between the clans of Jaranta and 
Canatozo, in which thirty lives were lost. 


INDIA. 


India is at peace, except at two points, 
viz. the Boogtie frontiers and the Goom- 
soor country. The Boogties are a lawless, 
plundering tribe, residing in the moun- 
tainous districts to the west of Shikar- 
pore, in North Scinde. According to 
their usual habits, they, at the end of Sep- 
tember, came down to the plains with the 
object of plundering the peaceful inhabi- 
tants, who reside there under the pro- 
tection of the British. This horde of 
plunderers, amounting to about 700 men, 
have this year assailed some of the fortified 
towns, but were repulsed with loss. Be- 
tween the Boogties and Jakranees a deadly 
feud subsists; the latter have become 
steady adherents of the British. They 
acted as spies on their enemies. The 
Scinde horse, which is commanded by 
Major Jacob, was put in requisition, and 
a detachment of 183 troopers, under the 
orders of Lieut. Merewether, proceeded 
to expel the invaders, The Boogties, who 
were encamped in a thick jungle, on seeing 
the Scinde horse moving towards the 
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mountains, thought they were retreating, 
and hastened to attack them. A severe 
conflict ensued ; the short musketoons of 
the cavalry did great execution, and num- 
bers of the enemy fell. Lieutenant Mere- 
wether and his soldiers frequently offered 
quarter, but the desperate Boogties would 
not accept it, and it was not until nearly 
three-fourths of the 700 were slain that 
the remainder gave in and became pri- 
soners. This dashing affair took place on 
the 1st of October, the day of the departure 
of Sir Charles Napier from Scinde. 

The ex-rajah of Sattara, the discussion 
of whose affairs has made so much noise 
at home, has died at Benares in the 60th 
year of his age. He has left no children, 
and was not allowed to adopt a heir; so 
that there will be an end of all agitation 
concerning him. The present rajah is 
also childless, so that a few years hence 
the rajah will lapse to the British govern- 
ment as lords paramount. 


PERSIA. 


The rebels of Khorassan have been de- 
feated at Teheran by the troops of the 
Shah. Upwards of 5000 persons have 
fallen victims to the cholera at Tabreez, 
and at Cormiah 4000 out of a population 
of 35,000 inhabitants. - 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

A great mortality has attended the 
recent prevalence of the influenza. The 
autumnal weekly average of deaths in the 
metropolitan districts, containing at the 
last census a population of 1,948,211, is 
1,046. In the week ending Saturday 
Nov. 27, the total deaths were 1,677, being 
631, or 90 a day, above the average. In 
the week ending Saturday Dec. 4, the 
total number of deaths was 2,454, being 
1,408, or 200 a day, above the average. 
In the week ending Dec. 11, the number 
of deaths was 2,416, showing the slight 
decrease of 38 as compared with the pre- 
ceding week ; but giving an increase above 
the average of the season of 1,370, or 130 
per cent. The principal increase of mor- 
tality has been in the following disorders : 
_Zymotic diseases, of which the weekly 
average is 211, but which in the week 
ending Dec. 11, amounted to 783 ; diseases 
of respiratory organs, weekly average, 
333 ; week ending Dec. 11, 913; Typhus, 
&c. weekly average 38, week ending Dec. 
11, 140; Influenza, weekly average, 3; 
week ending Dec. 11, 374; Pneumonia 
and Bronchitis, weekly average 148 ; week 


ending Dec. 11, 593. Notwithstanding 
the slight decrease in the mortality in the 
week ending Dec. 11, compared with the 
week ending Dec. 4, there has been a con- 
siderable increase under the head of In- 
fluenza in the former; the relative num- 
bers being as follows: week ending Dec. 4, 
198 ; week ending Dec. 11, 374. This 
circumstance it is difficult to explain, 
except on a supposition that, at first, me- 
dical men perceived in a multitude of 
cases only the aggravation of a chronic 
complaint, or the inflammatory symptoms 
of a common cold, till wide-spread dis- 
order compelled them to recognise the 
presence of a new agent (or rather the 
return of a very old one, as it seems to 
have been known to our ancestors some 
centuries ago), and to assign the appro- 
priate name to it. The week ending Dec. 
18 shows a decided improvement in the 
public health; the deaths in the metro- 
polis, which during the previous fortnight 
had been upwards of 2,400 weekly, having 
declined to 1,947. This is still a formi- 
dable reckoning, for in this week 186 
persons have fallen for 100 who would 
have died in a time of comparative free- 
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dom from disease. The principal diminu- 
tion has taken place in deaths caused by 
influenza, pneumonia, and bronchitis ; 
being in the week ending Dec. 11, 967 ; 
in that ending Dec. 18, 693. The week 
ending Dec. 25 shows a yet further de- 
crease, the deaths having fallen to 1,247 ; 
exactly 100 a day less than in the pre- 
ceding week.—This circumstance is cheer- 
ing, and induces the hope that diseases 
caused by the late unseasonable weather 
have reached their extreme point, and are 
rapidly declining. A week or two more 
of dry, clear, frosty weather will doubt- 
less restore the country to its usual healthy 
state, and bring down the mortality of 
the metropolis to its average, of about a 
thousand per week. 





A Year of Ruin.—The year 1847 will 
be memorable as one of the most disas- 
trous in our mercantile annals. A decline 
in consols from 100 to 79 represents de- 
preciation in the public securities of 
168,000,000/. The fall in railway shares, 
estimated at 50 per cent. shows a diminu- 
tion of 60,000,000/. in the value of this 
property. The failure of commercial 
establishments is probably understated at 
20,000,0007. The loss on East and West 
India produce, machinery, and manufac- 
tured articles is computed at 100,000,000/. 
It is difficult to estimate the actual depre- 
ciation of colonial property in plantations 
and buildings ; some have raised it as high 
as 400,000,000/. and if this prove correct, 
the loss of imperial treasure during the 
year does not fall short of the national 
debt.—Jerrold’s Newspaper. 





DORSETSHIRE, 


Nov. 16. The Bishop of Salisbury con- 
secrated the church of Sutton Waldron, 
which has been rebuilt by the Rector, the 
Rev. A. Huxtable, on a new site given for 
the purpose by H. C. Sturt, esq. of Long 
Critchell, the lord of the manor and patron 
to the living. It is a handsome edifice, 
in the Decorated style prevalent in the 
fourteenth century. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 


Dec. 21. The Bishop of the diocese 
consecrated the new church of St. Simon, 
Baptist Mills, Bristol, the foundation 
stone of which was laid on the 18th of 
June, 1846, by the then mayor of Bristol, 
J. H. Haberfield, esq. The position of 
this church is at the rear of Messrs. Maule 
and Son’s extensive nursery gardens. It 
is built in the early Decorated style of the 
latter period of the 13th century, consist- 
ing of a nave 80 feet long, and a north 
aisle and porch, with chancel 30 feet deep, 
and a tower and broach spire 121 feet high, 


at the east end of the aisle. The exterior 
is of blue lias stone, with freestone dress - 
ings, and the interior is fitted up with low 
open deal benches, stained and varnished, 
with oak stalls and railing in the chancel ; 
the timbers of the roof are also stained 
and exposed to view. The pulpit and 
reading-desk are of freestone. Sittings are 
provided for 700 persons, 500 of which 
are free. The designs were furnished by 
the late firm of Hicks and Gabriel, archi- 
tects, of Bristol. The builder was Mr. 
Robertson, of Stoke’s-Croft. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Miss Sandars, of Owston, has presented 
her parish church with three additional 
bells, to make a peal of six, with three old 
ones. Her wish was to have given an 
entire new peal; but Messrs. Mears’, 
bell-founders, agent thought that three 
better bells than those already in the 
tower could not be made, two of which 
had been furnished by them in 1824, 
This is the second munificent present 
which this lady has made to her parish 
church. In the year 1836 she gave the 
east window, executed by Mr. Thomas 
Ward, of London, in painted glass, con- 
taining three full-size figures, the Re- 
deemer, St. Peter, and St. Paul. In the 
year 1835, Mrs. Stonehouse, of Owston, 
presented this church with an excellent 
organ, built by Ward, of York, which 
contains fifteen stops, seven in the great 
organ, and seven in the swell. In the 
year 1841 these ladies subscribed towards 
the erection of the new district church at 
West Butterwick ; in 1842, towards the 
erection of the National Church School in 
Owston ; and in 1844 they were two of 
the three subscribers of one hundred 
pounds each to the enlargement and 
restoration of Owston Church. 

Sept. 14. The beautiful new church 
lately erected by public subscription, near 
Iodine Spa, at Woodhall, was consecrated 
by the Lord Bishop of Lincoln. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


Oct. 19. The consecration of a new 
church, dedicated to the Holy Trinity, 
took place at Clandown. The clergy of 
the neighbouring parishes, with others 
from Bath, amounting in all to between 
thirty and forty, assembled to meet the 
Bishop on this occasion. His lordship 
afterwards proceeded to Camerton, where 
his lordship consecrated a piece of ground 
which has been added to the parish ceme- 
tery. The church at Clandown (which 
holds nearly 400 persons) and parsonage 
are well designed, and reflect great credit 
on the architect, G. P. Manners, esq. 

Oct. 15. The Bishop of Bath and Welis 
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consecrated the new church of Emmanuel 
at Weston super Mare: where a very 
eloquent sermon was preached by Pro- 
fessor Scholefield. The architect is Mr. 
Manners of Bath. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Oct. 26. A new church, called Christ 
Church, at Lichfield, was consecrated by 
the Lord Bishop of Lichfield; all the 
pews, except one for Beacon House and 
another for the clergyman, are free. The 
church will seat 400, and the pews are all 
open. 

Coseley Church has been re-opened, after 
having undergone considerable improve- 
ments. The east end has been entirely 
reconstructed, under the superintendence 
of Mr. Hamilton, and an east window in- 
serted, consisting of four lights, of the 
late Decorated period. A peal of eight 
bells has been added, the two largest of 
which bear the name of Lord Ward, and 
the two next those of Mr. John Parsons 
Firmstone and Mrs. Margaret Hill, as 
the donors, from the foundry of Messrs. 
W. and J. Taylor, of Oxford. The entire 
cost of the alteration and improvements 
exceed 1,300/., towards which upwards of 
1,100/. have been already obtained. 


SURREY. 


Nov. 24. The tine mansion of Netley 
Place. near Guildford, formerly the seat 
of Mr. Edmund Shallet Lomax, now the 
property of Mr. J. Fraser, who married 
his daughter, was totally destroyed by fire. 
The interior of the house had just under- 
gone great improvement, and was deco- 
rated at a vast expense. The house was 
in the entire care of Mr. Cubitt’s men. 


SUSSEX. 


Nov. 27. The new church at Staple- 
field-common was consecrated by the Bi: 
shop of Chichester, and added as a chapel 
of ease to the vicarage of Cuckfield. About 
600 persons were present. The church is 
in the early-English style. 1t consists of 
a nave and chancel only: the former has 
seats for about 350 persons, most of which 
are free. The building cost about 2,000/. 
the principal portion of which is raised by 
subscriptions. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 


Dec. 6. The ‘‘ Gospel Elm,” near Sérat- 
Sord-on-Avon, on the road to Henley, was 
destroyed. Early on the day the trunk 
was sawn through, and found, when too 
late, to be perfectly sound, and the grain 
of the tree most beautifully marked, par- 
ticular towards the crown. Scarcely a 
blemish or flaw was discernible through- 
out, which materially tended to increase 
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the very general regret expressed that such 
a relic of the olden time should have felt 
‘* necessity’s sharp pinch ;’’ for although 
the top was ‘‘ bald with dry antiquity,” it 
was sufficiently a tree to be an object of at- 
traction, if not positively an ornament. 
It was divided into thirteen convenient 
lots, and realised the sum of 22/. 13s., all 
being purchased to manufacture into pieces 
of furniture. There is a vignette repre- 
senting this tree in Mr. May’s Companion 
Book to Stratford-upon-Avon, recently 
published. It is mentioned in a peram- 
bulation of the boundaries of the borough, 
made in 1591. 


WILTSHIRE. 


Nov. 30. The fine old church of West 
Lavington, which has undergone a tho- 
rough restoration, was re-opened for Di- 
vine service by the Lord Bishop of Salis- 
bury. The church was originally an early- 
English structure, built probably in the 
commencement of the 13th century. At 
the beginning of the year it presented the 
appearance of a dilapidated structure, with 
galleries disfiguring the arches, a flat roof, 
sky-lights (the clerestory windows being 
blocked up), square pews, and other un- 
sightly appearances. The churchhas now 
been restored as nearly as possible to what 
it may be supposed was its original design. 
The south transept having been converted 
into a sort of mausoleum for the family of 
the lord of the manor in former days, has 
been given up by Lord Churchill for the 
use of the congregation. It is now seated 
uniformly with the rest of the church, and 
by these means an increase of 200 sittings 
has been gained, notwithstanding the re- 
moval of the galleries. Tbe church has 
been entirely re-roofed, and the roof of 
the nave has been restored to its original 
pitch. It is constructed of oak, after the 
model of the roof of Ely cathedral. The 
choral roof is of oak panelling, with inter- 
secting ribs, and bosses at the angles; 
the ribs and bosses being painted and gilt. 
The altar is an arcade of early-English 
arches with richly carved capitals in oak. 
The east window is coloured in a pattern 
of early-English character, with a medal- 
lion in the centre light representing the 
Ascension. The north transept and west- 
ern windows are by Powell. There is also 
a small early-English window by the same 
in the east gable of the nave, above the 
chancel arch, which has a good effect. 
The seats are low, of oak, uniform and 
open. The expense of completing the 
work amounts to 1,600/7. This sum has 


been raised, partly by rate (500/.) ; Lord 
Churchill and the Bishop of the Diocese 
contributing largely. The Church Soci- 
eties have also come forward. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Nov, 22. Rt. Hon. Richard More O’Ferrall, 
sworn of the Privy Council. 

Nov. 23. Dominic John Corrigan, M.D. to 
be — in Ordinary to her Majesty in 
Treland. 

Nov. 26. 3d Dragoon Guards, Lieut.-Gen. 
C. M. Earl Cathcart, K.C.B. from 11th Light 
Dragoons, to be Colonel.—llth Light Dra- 
goons, Lieut.-Gen. H. Wyndham to be Colonel. 
—9th Foot, Major B. V. Layard, from 37th 
Foot, to be Major, vice Major F. Lushing- 
ton, C.B. who exchanges.—40th Foot, brevet 
Lieut.-Col. J. Stopford, to be Lieut.-Colonel ; 
Capt. J. MacDuff to be Major. 

‘ov. 27. James Brooke, esq. to be Gover- 
nor and Commander-in-Chief in and over the 
island of Labuan and its dependencies ; Samuel 
George Bonham, esq. to be Governor and Com- 
mander in Chief of Hong Kong and its depen- 
dencies ; George Rennie, esq. to be Governor 
and Commander in Chief in the Falkland Is- 
lands and their dependencies; Lieut.-Col. G. 
C. Du Plat, K.H. of the Royal Engineers, to 
be Equerry to H. R. H. the Duke of ambridge. 

Nov. 27. Samuel George Bonham, “4: to 
be her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary and Chief 
Superintendent of British Trade in China. 

ec.1. Lord Elphinstone to be one of the 
Lords in Waiting in Ordinary to her Majesty, 
vice the Earl of Ducie. 

Dec. 2. Capt. William Fisher to be Rear- 
Admiral of the Blue.—Cheshire Yeomanry 
Cavalry, Lieut.-Col. G. W. Baron de Tabley to 
be Lieut.-Colonel Conimandant; Capt. Sir P. 
de M. G. Egerton, Bart. M.P. to be Lieut.-Colo- 
nel; Earl Grosvenor, M.P. to be Captain. 

Dec. 3. 21st Foot, Lieut.-Col. J. T. Hill, 
from the 32d Foot, to be Lieutenant-Colonel, 
vice Lieut.-Col. R. T. R. Pattoun, who ex- 
changes.—53d Foot, Capt. W. R. Mansfield to 
be Major. 

Dec. 7. T. W. C. Murdoch, C. A. Wood, 
and F. Rogers, esqs. to be Commissioners for 
superintending the sale and settlement of the 
waste lands of the Crown in the British colo- 
nies, and the conveyance of emigrants thither. 

Dec.9. Egerton Ford, esq. to be one of her 
Majesty’s Hon. Corps of Gentlemen at Arms, 
vice Hoare. 

Dec. 10. The Marquess of Normanby (Am- 
basador to the —- of the French) to be an 
ordinary member of the Civil Division of the 
First Ciass, or Knights Grand Cross, of the 
Order of the Bath.—7th Light Dragoons, Capt. 
C. Hagart to be Major.—16th Light Dragoons, 
brevet Lieut.-Col. J. R. Smyth to be Lieut.- 
Colonel; Capt. G. O’Halloran Gavin to be Ma- 
jor.—Coldstream Guards, brevet Major Lieut. 
and Capt. the Hon. R. E. Boyle to be Capt. 
and Lieut.-Colonel.—Scots Fusilier Guards, 
Lieut. and Capt. A. E. Onslow to be Captain 
and Lieut.-Colonel.—3d Foot, Capt. D. M. 
Cameron to be Major.—78th Foot, Major E. 
Twopeny to be Lieut.-Colonel; brevet Major 
W. Hamilton to be Major.—84th Foot, Major 
D. Russell to be Lieut.-Colonel; brevet Major 
C. James to be Major.—Brevet, Capt. B. Coney, 
of the Royal Newfoundland Companies, to be 
Major in the Army.—Unattached, Capt. H. G. 
Boyce, from the 2d Life Guards, to be Major. 

ec. 12. Edwin Saunders, esy. to be Den- 
tist in Ordinary to her Majesty. 

Dec. 13. Charles Buller, esq. to be a Poor 
Law Commissioner for England. 

ec. 17. Rear-Adm. Sir C. Richardson, 
K.C.B. to be Vice-Admiral ; Capt. Edw. Harvey 
to be Rear-Admiral.—Ist Foot, brevet Major 
H. P. Raymond to be Major.—18th Foot, Major 


F. W. Dillon to be Lieut.-Col.; brevet Major 
F. Wigston to be Major. 

Dec. 18. Capt. Alexander Milne, R.N. to be 
one of the Lords of the Admiralty.—Viscount 
Sandon to be one of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners for England, vice Lord Ashley.— 
Wm. Henry Tinney, esq. Q.C. to be one of the 
Masters in Ordinary of the High Court of 
Chancery. 

Dec. 21. Rear-Adm. F. Temple to be Vice- 
Admiral; Capt. W. F. Owen to be Rear-Adm. 
—Chas. Henry Darling, esq. to be Lieut.-Gov. 
of St. Lucia.—Robt. Russell, esq. to be is- 
trar of the Court of Chancery and Clerk of the 
Patents for Jamaica.—James Watson Sheriff, 
esq. to be Coroner for Antigua.—Paitfield Mills, 
esq. to be Solicitor-General for Nevis.—James 
Coleman Fitzpatrick, esq. to be Assessor or 
Assistant to the native Sovereigns and Chiefs 
on the Gold Coast.—William Macartney : 
to be Superintendent of Police at Colombo.— 
Edward Bage, esq. to be Assistant Surveyor 
and Engineer, and Robert Armstrong, esq. to 
be Police i for Sierra Leone. 

Dee. 22. e Earl of Shelburne to be one of 
the Lords of the Treasury.—W. G. Hayter, esq. 
to be Advocate-General or Judge- artial of 
her Majesty’s Forces. 

Dec. 24. 7th Dragoon Guards, Major-Gen. 
the Hon. H. Murray, C.B. to be Colonel.—4th 
Light Dragoons, Lieut.-Gen. Sir G. Scovell, 
K.C.B. to be Colonel.—14th Foot, Lieut.-Col. 
M. Barlow to be Lieut.-Col. ; brevet Major C. 
R. Newman to be Major.—44th Foot, Lieut.- 
Col. J. O. Clunie, from half-pay 3rd Foot, to be 
Lieut.-Col.—63rd Foot, Major C. James, from 
the 84th Foot, to be Major, vice Major G. Green, 
who exchanges.—Unattached, brevet Lieut.- 
Col. S. D. Pritchard to be Lieut.-Col.—Hospital 
Staff, R. M. Peile, M.D. to be Local Inspector 
General of Hospitals in Ireland. 





NAVAL PREFERMENTS. 


Appointments, Captains W. B. Mends (1814) 
to the Caledonia, 120, as Flag Captain to Rear- 
Adm. Sir J. Louis, for Devonport Ordinary ; 
C. Eden to be Captain to the Victory; J. 
Shepherd to the Inconstant; W. F. Martin to 
the Prince Regent.—Commanders, G. Skip- 
with (1842) to the Hydra, steam-sloop; W. B. 
Monypenny to the Sealark; H. Dum to 
the Cuckoo.—Lieutenant and Commander T. 
A. Lewis to the Seagull. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 
Edinburgh—Charles Cowan, esq. (re-el.) 
Kilkenny—Michael Sullivan, esq. 
Lancashire (S.)—Alex. Henry, esq. 
Liskeard—Charles Buller, esq. (re-el.) 
a Pugh, esq. (the Hon. 
Hugh Cholmondeley not defending his seat.) 
Newcastle-under-Lyme — 8. Christy, esq. 
(re-elected.) 
Rye—Herbert M. Curteis, esq. 
Stockport—James Kershaw, esq. 
Tamworth—Capt. John Townshend, R.N. 
Weymouth—Hon. F, W. C. Villiers. 





EccLesiASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. Dr. Spry, to be Vice-Dean of Canterbury. 
Rev. H. Percy, to be a Preb. of Carlisle. 


Rev. J. D. Eade, to be an Hon. Canon of 
Durham. 

Rev. H. M. Scarth, to be an Hon. Canon of 
Wells. 
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Rev. J. P. Alcock, Ashford V. Kent. 

Rey. A. Boulton, Sampford Peverell R. Devon. 

Rey. J. Bowles, Stanton Lacy R. mw 

~~ = F. Boyle, Hilperton and Waddon R. R. 

ilts. 

Rev. E. Brailsford, Sulby P. C. Isle of Man. 

Rev. D. Cooke, Brompton, Chatham, P. C. Kent. 

Rev. R. Cope, Kimberworth P. C. York. 

Rev. G. Davenport, St. Jude P.C. Birmingham. 

Rev. T. Davies, Devynnoch V. with the Cha- 
pelry of Ystrodwelty, Breconshire. 

Rev. J, A. Eldridge, Sutton, Hull, P.C. Yorksh. 

Rev. R. M. Evanson, Accrington P. C. Lanc. 

Rey. J. M. Gresley, Overseal R, Leic. 

Rey. J. H. Gurney, St. Mary, Bryanstone-sq. 
R. Middlesex. 

Rev. E. W. Ingram, Ribbesford R. Worc. 

Rev. S. Jervois, Bishop Ryder’s Church, P. C. 
agen. 

Rev. C. W. J. Johnston, Sproxton V. Leic. 

Rev. R. Jones, Dolwyddelan P. C. Carn. 

Rey. W. Kerr, Tipton P. C. Staffordsh. 

Rev. T.Leach, Thornton-in-Lonsdale V.Yorksh. 

Rev. J. Lecky, New District Church of the 
Holy Trinity, Willenhall, P. C. Staff. 

Rev. H. Morgan, St. Mary Magdalen, Peckham 
P. C. Surrey. 

Rev. D. Nelson, Bride R. Isle of Man. 

Rev. H. G. Nicholls, Holy Trinity, in the 
Forest of Dean, P. C. Glouc. 

Rev. G. L. Parsons, Kirkham V. Lanc. 

Rev. J. Potter, Lingwood, Acle P. C. Norfolk 

Rev. A. Pownall, South Kilworth R. Leic. 

Rey. J. Qualtrough, St. Jude, Andreas, P. C. 
Isle of Man. 

Rev. E. J. Rathbone, New Church of St. Mat- 
thew, Derrington, P. C. near Stafford. 

Rev. J. F, Reeve, Queenshead, Halifax, P. C. 
Yorkshire. 

Rev. C. T. Sale, Holt R. Worcestershire. 

Rev. H. Shuker, Wichenford V. Worcestersh. 

Rev. E. T. Smith, St. Paul P. C. Warwick. 

Rev. P. M. Smythe, Solihull R. Warwick. 

Rev. B. Spurrell, Drayton Parslow R. Bucks. 

Rey. W. Trumper, Grosmont R. Monmth, 

Rev. J. Walker, Southrop V. Glouc. 

Rey. T. Wall, Edgware P. C. Middx. 

Rev. R. Wickham, Gresford V. Denbighshire. 

Rev. W. Young, the Ss Were Chapel, Lea- 
mington Prior’s P. C. Warwickshire. 





CHAPLAINS. 
Rey. B. Owen, B. D. and Rev.'l. Brisco, B. D. 
to the Earl of Airlie. 
Rey. Dr. Wolfe, to Lord Carbery. 





Civit PREFERMENTS. 


Mr. Thomas Frederick Elliott (Senior Com- 
missioner of the Colonial Land and Emigra 
tion Board) to be Joint-Assistant Under- 
Secretary of State for the Colonial Depart- 
ment with Mr. Merivale. 

Rowland Hill, esq. to be Superintendent of the 
Money-order Office at the Gen. Post Office. 

Dr. Paxton, jun. of Rugby, to be Travelling 
Fellow for the University of Oxford. 

v. W. N. Griffin, B.D. to be Head Master 
of the Central Mathematical School of Naval 
Architecture at Portsmouth. 

Rev. V. W. Ryan, M. A. to be Vice-Principal 
of the Livérpool Collegiate School. 

Rev. R. Evans, to be Head Master of the Bris- 
tol Grammar School. 

Rey. H. Fowler, to be Master: of the Helston 
Grammar School, Cornwall. 

Rev. P. Heale, to be Head Master of Archbp. 
Tenison’s Grammar School, St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields. 

Rev. J. Richards, to be Head Master of the 
Free Grammar School, Bradford, Yorkshire. 


Preferments, Births, 5c. 





[ Jan. 


BIRTHS. 


Sept. 15. At Goolahek, near Tehran, Persia, 
the wife of Lieut.-Colonel Francis Farrant, 
K.L.S. Secretary of Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Legation, a dau. f . 

et. 29. At Poona, the wife of Captain 
Hinde, the 8th (King’s) Regiment, a son. 

Nov. 4. The Queen of Portugal, a son.—— 
6. At Hyde-park-gate, Kensington Gore, the 
wife of James Pratt Barlow, esq. a 
ll. At 27, Hyde-park-sq. the wife of John 
Harvey, esq. of Ickwell Bury, Bedfordshire, 
a dau.—12. At Oakfield, Worth, Sussex, the 
wife of John B. Lousada, esq.ason.——17. At 
Montague House, Hammersmith, Mrs. Grif- 
fiths, a dau.——20. At Quernmore Park, near 
Lancaster, the wife of asis, a dau.—— 
21. At Congham Lodge, Norfolk, the wife of 
Martin Browne Ffolkes, esq. a son and heir. 
——At Alverthorpe Hall, Wakefield, the wife 
of George Sandars, esq. M.P. a dau.——22. 
At Connaught-place West, the wife of the Hon. 
George S. Gough, Grenadier Guards, a dau. 
——23. At Ditcham Park, Hants, the Countess 
of Limerick, a son.—Iin Berkeley-sq. the 
wife of John Martin, esq. M.P. a dau.——2¢. 
At the Retreat, Battersea, the wife of Reginald 
Macdonald, esq. late 17th Lancers, a dau.—— 
25. At Windlestone Hall, Durham, Lady Eden, 
a son and heir.—--26. In Grosvenor-pl. the 
wife of Capt. F. Pleydell Bouverie, R.N. of her 
Majesty’s ship Electra, a dau.——28, e 
Hon. Mrs. Mather, a dau.——At Wadenhoe, 
the wife of Bulkley J. M. Praed, + a dau. 
——At Connaught-pl. Hyde Park, the Hon. 
Mrs. Methuen, a dau.——At Boxted hall, Suf- 
folk, the lady of Sir Richard Gethin, Bart. a 
son and heir. 

Lately. At Accrington House, Lancashire, 
the wife of Jonathan Peel, esq. a dau.——In 
Lowndes-street, the Hon. Mrs. C. Cust, a dau. 
——At Provender, the wife of N. J. Knatchbull, 
esq. a dau.——In Eaton-sq. Lady Augustus 
Loftus, a dau. In London, the wife of the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. a dau. 

ec. 1. In Lower Seymour-street, the wife 
of Gordon Willoughby James Gyll, esq. a son. 
——2. At Cheveley-park, the wife of John 
Fairlie, esq. a son.——3. At Upton-grove, 
Essex, the wife of Ernest Bunsen, esq. a son. 
—4. In Suffolk, Lady Lacon, a son——5. At 
Berry-hill, Carisbrooke, Isle of Wight, the wife 
of Captain G. B. Cumberland, a son.——6. In 
Harley-st. Mrs. William J. Jarvis, a dau.—— 
7. At Kidderminster, the Hon. Mrs. Claugh- 
ton, a son.——8. In Grosvenor-place, the 
Viscountess Mahon, ason.——At Windsor, the 
wife of Captain Cochrane, fate) Rifle Brigade, 
a son.—11l. At Blackadder, Berwickshire, 
the wife of Sir George Houstoun Boswall. 
Bart. a son,——14. At Shinfield House, Berks, 
the wife of Lieut.-Colonel Dunn, a dau.—— 
15. In Bryanston-sq. Mrs. Henry Lee War- 
ner, a son and heir.——16. The Lady Louisa 
Cotes, a son.——18. At mr 
Lady Mildred Hope, a dau.——19. At Court 
of Hill, Shropshire, the wife of Major Lowe, 
a son.——2l. At Stanmer, the Countess of 
Chichester, a son. 





MARRIAGES. 


May 29. At Launceston, Van Diemen’s 
Land, Owen F. L. Ward, Capt. of the llth 
Regt. son of T. Ward, esq. Willey House, 
Farnham, Surrey, to Annie-Alice, dau. of Major 
Hervey Welman, late of the 57th Regt. 

Aug. 24. At Port Louis, Mauritius, Captain 
Talavera Vernon Anson, R.N., son of Gen. Sir 

rge Anson, G.C.B. to Caroline-Octavia- 
Emma, dau. of Major-Gen, Staveley, C.B. 
Sept. 8. At Bellhary, E. I, the Hon. David 








} 
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Arbuthnott, of Kincardineshire, to Eliza, 2nd 
dau. of Thomas Forves Reynolds, esq. M.D. 
of Wallington, Surrey. 

16. At Musoorie, Lieut. P. A. Young, 2nd 
son of the late John Young, esq. of Westridge, 
to Elizabeth, fourth dau. of the late Hugh 
Williams, esq. of Cresswell, Pemb. 

28. At Cape Town, Edward P. Nisbet, esq. 
commanding the East India ship Agincourt, 
to Emily, second dau. of John King, esq. ; and, 
on the same day, Major Charles James Green, 
Corps of Madras Engineers, to Augusta, fourth 
dau. of John King, esq¢.——At Lucknow, E.I. 
Capt. Wm. Ellison Warden, 23rd B.N.I. eldest 
son of the late Lieut.-Col. Warden, to Priscilla- 
Emilia, only dau. of Lieut. John Lloyd, R.N. 
niece of Lieut.-Col. G. W. Aylmer Lloyd, C.B. 

30. AtSt. Mary’s, Islington, Walter B. Gill, 
-. Surgeon and Medical Associate of King’s 
College, only son of the late Capt. Thomas 
Gill, R.N. of Brock Hall, Heref. to Georgiana- 
Martha, eldest dau. of the Rev. George King, 
of Upper Holloway.—-At Warwick, George 
Edward Swinton, esq. (3rd King’s Own Light 
Dragoons), to Charlotte-Sophia, only dau. of J. 
Mackenzie, esq. of Warwick.——At Elmstone, 
R. C. Lindley, esq. of Mansfield, in the co. of 
Nottingham, to Bessie, second dau. of C. Del- 
mar, esq. of Elmstone Court.——At Tedding- 
ton, Capt. Spencer Westmacott, Royal Eng. 
youngest son of Sir Richard Westmacott, R.A. 
to Mary-Anne, eldest dau. of Charles Green, 
esq. of Broom Farm, Surrey.——At St. James’s, 
Norlands, Bayswater, ward Walker, esq. 
Fellow of Trin. Coll. Camb. eldest son of G. 
Walker, oo. Over Hall, Gestingthorpe, Essex, 
to Anne-Whinfield, youngest dau. of the late 
Rey. Richard Williams, Preb. of Lincoln, and 
Rector of Great Houghton, and niece of the 
Marchioness de Bouffet Montauban. At 
Cheltenham, the Rev. Henry Brooks, youngest 
son of the Rev. Jonathan Brooks, Rector of 
Liverpool, to Elizabeth-Grace, widow of John 
Wroughton Harrison, esq. and youngest dau. 
of the late Adm. Master, of Sion Cottage, Bath. 
—-At Hugglescote-in-Ibstock, the Rev.Charles 
J. Betham, B.A. of Emmanuel Coll. Camb. to 
Charlotte, second dau. of the Rev. Charles 
Goddard, D.D. Rector, Sub-Dean of Lincoln. 
——At Brighton, S. Bush Toller, of Lincoln’s- 
inn, esq. barrister-at-law, to Mary-Anne, se- 
cond dau. of Emanuel Goodhart, esq. of Langley 
Park, Beckenham, Kent, and Crescent Lodge, 
Brighton.—At Bellus, Essex, the seat of Sir 
Thos. Lennard, Bart. George Granville Har- 
court, esq. M.P. for Oxon, to Frances, Coun- 
tess of Waldegrave.—— At Christ Church, 
Marylebone, Pascoe St. Leger Grenfell. esq. of 
Maesteg, near Swansea, to Penelope-Frances, 
third dau. of the late Rev. S. Madan, D.D.—— 
At Swindon, Wilts, G. Westbury Halli, esq. of 
Greenwich, to Ellen, third dau. of Amos Barns, 
esq. of Broome House, Swindon, and Tilworth 
House, Tilworth, Devon. —— At Honiton, 
Devon, the Rev. T. R. Smyth, Rector of Char- 
linch, Somersetshire, only son of the Rev. T. 
S. Smyth, 41, York crescent, Clifton, to Louisa, 
third dau. of Capt. Renwick, R.N. 

Lately. At Much Hadham, Herts, C. H. M. 
Eden, esq. of Barnet Wood, Letherhead, to 
Fanny-Rose, youngest dau. of George Eves, 
esq. of Old Park Lands. 

ct. 1. At Gibraltar, the Rev. Godfre 
Kingsford, B.A. Canon of the Cathedral, fourth 
son of Eaward Kingsford, esq. of Southwark, 
to Emma-Louisa, eldest dau. of the Arch- 
deacon. 

2. At Dover, the Rev. Peter Harnett Jen- 
nings, of Richmond, Surrey, to Elizabeth, 
eldest dau of Lieut. Robert udge, R.N. com- 
manding H.M. Packet ‘‘Onyx.’”? —— At St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Westminster, Henry 
Edward Fardell, esq. 9th Regt. eldest son of 
the Rey. Henry Fardell, Vicar of Wisbeach, 
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Cambridgeshire, to Honor, youngest dau. of 
Henry ward Kendall, esq. of Suffolk-st. 
Pall Mall East, and Kemp Town, Brighton. 

8. At Brighton, Count Labitsky, to Miss 
Gordon, of Montpellier-road, Brighton. 

4. At Finchley, the Rev. George Frost, B.A. 
» Emily, dau. of Richard Dixon, esq. Oak 

e 


5. At Kirk Ireton, Derbyshire, the Rev. C. 
Hocker, Vicar of Talland, Cornwall, to Maria, 
only surviving dau. of the Rev. Daniel Evans, 
Vicar of Keverne, in the same county.——At 
the Catholic Chapel, and afterwards at St. 
Paul’s, Hammersmith, Leonard Jesse, esq. of 
North Newnton, Wilts, to Teresa, third dau. of 
the late James Perry, esq. of Cupola-house, 
Hammersmith. —- At Broadclist, the Rey. 
Harvey Alerander, eldest surviving son of the 
late Geo. Alexander, esq. M.D. of the H.E.L.S. 
to Elizabeth-Mary, only dau. of the late John 
Matthews, esq. Bridge House, Broadclist.—— 
At Stoke Gabriel, the Rev. Robert Bowden, 
Vicar of that place, to Sarah, youngest dau. of 
Richard Parrott Hulme, esq. of Maisonette, 
Devon.——At Wootton St. Lawrence, Hants, 
the Rev. Walter Wither, to Sophia, fourth 
dau. of Richard Stubbs, esq. late of Chock- 
lodge, Cheshunt.——At Blockley, Worc. W. 
Viner Beadle, esq. M.D. to Caroline-Matilda 
only dau. of Edward Banbury, esq.——At 
Cheltenham, the Rev. Henry Richards, Bid- 
ford Vicarage, to Rosa Octavia, dau. of the 
late Thomas Moore, esq. of Dorset-sq. London. 
——At Littleborough, John, second son of the 
Rey. I. E.N. Molesworth, D.D. Vicar of Roch- 
dale, to Mary, youngest dau. of the late Law- 
rence Newall, esq. of Townhouse, Lanc.—— 
At Streatham, John, eldest son of John Hum- 
a esq. M.P. to Emma, fourth dau. of Wil- 
iam Cubitt, esq. M.P. of Bedford Hill, Bal- 
ham.——At Stepney, Augustus, fifth son of 
William Berkeley, esq. of Park Villas, Notting 
Hill, and late of Coopersale Hall, Essex, to 
Matilda-Joan, youngest dau. of the late Henry 
Owen, esq. of White Hall, Abridge, Essex.—— 
At Stanton Lacy, Salop, Henry Walker, esq. 
M.D. of Ludlow, to Penelope, youngest dau. 
of the late Thomas Brettell, esq. formerly of 
the Tiled House, Kingswinford, Staffordshire. 
——At St. Marylebone, Charles Dixon, esq. of 
Stansted, Sussex, to Augusta, relict of Geo 
S. Wilder, esq. of Sussex-pl. Regent’s-park. 
—At Swafield, Norfolk, Edward Meade, ‘ 
of North Walsham, son of the late Rev. R. 
Meade, Rector of Horsendon, Bucks, to Fran- 
ces-Koster, only dau. of the Rev. J. Lawson 
Sisson, D.D. Incumbent of Coleford, Glouces- 
tershire.——At Paris, Richard Francis Wood- 
ruff, esq. to Jane, dau, of Thomas Thatcher, 
esq.—At St. James's, Piccadilly, Algernon 
William pry ge eldest son of Algernon 
Greville, esq. of North Lodge, Hertfordshire, 
to Mary-Fanny, eldest dau. of Christopher 
Idle, esq. of Northfrith, Kent.——At St. Mi- 
chael’s, Highgate, the Rev. John Christian 
Muller, Missionary to West Africa, to Helen- 
eee, younger dau. of the late Peter Tahour- 

in, esq. 

6. At Lilanrhaiadr, Denbighshire, Thomas 
Palmer Parr Marsh, esq.M.D. to Emma-Cathe- 
rine, youngest surviving dau. of the late 
William Johnson Edenson, esq. of Manches- 
ter.——At Derby, James Lord, of the Inner 
Temple, esq. barrister-at-law, to Elizabeth- 
Mary, eldest dau. of Henry Cox, esq. of Park- 
field, near Derby.——At St. Pancras, Count 
Aglietta Palatin, to Annabella, youngest dau. 
of the late Archibald Hamilton, esq. of Dublin. 

7. At the Friends’ meeting-house, Stoke 
Newington, Thomas Ashworth, of Poynton, 
Cheshire, to Alicia-Sarah, eldest dau. of Maj.- 


Gen. Nicholls.——At Constantine, Cornwall, 
Thomas Rogers, esq. of Reading, to Mary- 
Catherine, only dau. of the Rev. Edward 
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rs, Vicar of the above parish.——The 
Rev. Charles Henry Mainwaring, third son ot 
Capt. Rowland Mainwaring, R.N. of Whit- 
more Hall, Staff. to Jane, third dau. of the 
Rev. Sir Henry Delves Broughton, Bart.—— 
At Donnybrook, Francis Dukinfield Astley, 
esq. of Dukinfield Lodge, Cheshire, and Feil. 
foot, Lanc. to Gertrude, second dau. of Lieut.- 
Col. Harry Jones, Royal Eng. Chairman of 
the Board of Public Works in Ireland.——At 
Bedford, Richard Watson Moor, Incumbent 
of Stoke St. Gregory, Somersetshire, to Anna- 
Maria, widow of Joseph Trapp, esq. banker, 
Bedford.——The Rev. George Arden, Rector 
of Winterbourne Came, and Domestic Chap- 
lain to the Right Hon. the Earl of Devon, to 
Eliza-Hannah, second dau. of the Rev. F. J.C. 
Trenow, Rector of Langton Herring, Dorset- 
shire.——At Sheviock,Cornwall, Philip, young- 
est son of William Allen, esq. of Lisconjill, co. 
Cork, to Frances, only dau. of the Hon. Philip 
James Cocks.——At Annadaff, Drumsna, Ire- 
land, Joseph Clarke, esq. of Stoke Newington, 
to Helena-Olivia, relict of Malcolm Walker, 
esq. dau. of the late Capt. Hugh fae | 
Barnes, and granddau. of the late Sir Hugh 
O’Reily. —— At Great Tew, Robert Price, 

- Lianrhaiadr Hall, Denbigh, to Mary, 
eldest dau. of Jabez Kimber, esy. of Great 
Tew, Oxon.——At Northwood, Isle of Wight, 
John S. Eldridge, esq. of Southampton, to 
Rosa, youngest dau. of the late Lieut. George 
Forder, R.N. of Rushington, Eling, Hants. —— 
At Withcote, Francis-Leslie, eldest son of 
Francis » esq. of the Hasell’s, Bedford- 
shire, to Mary-Jemima, third dau. of the Rev. 
Henry Palmer, of Withcote Hall, Leic.——At 
Reigate, the Rev. Thomas Pelham Dale, Fel- 
low of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, and 
Rector of St. Vedast, son of the Rev. Thomas 
Dale, Canon of St. Paul’s, to Mary, second 
dau. of William Francis, esq. of Woodhatch. 

8. At Southover, Lewes, George Edward 
Engleheart, esq. of the Middle Temple, bar- 
rister-at-law, third son of N. B. Engleheart, 
esq. of Doctors’ Commons, and Blackheath, 
Kent, to Winifriede-Anna, dau. of Thomas 
Dicker, esq. Banker, Lewes, Sussex.——At 
Clapham, Surrey, Lieut. Thomas Martin, of 
the 18th Royal Irish, only son of Major R. 
Martin, of the Ceylon Rifles, to Emily, dau. 
of Frederick Sharp, esq. of Brooklands, Clap- 

am. 

. At Berne, the Rev. Henry Tickell, M.A. 
of Queen’s college, Oxford, to Ermance-Ange. 
og eg gee only child of the 
late M. du Maine, of Lausanne and Vevay, 
Switzerland.—At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. 
Frederick W. S. Packman, esq. M.D. of 
Clarges-st. to Anne-Hilbert Lord, of Tupton 
Hall, Derb.——At Streatham, the Rev. John 

iffith, M.A. Vicar of Aberdare, to Sarah- 
Frances, eldest dau. of William King, esq. of 
Wandsworth Common. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Thomas B. 
Hanham, esq. youngest son of the Rev. Sir 
James Hanham, Bart. of Dean’s Court, Dor- 
set, to Emily-Anne, eldest dau. of Edward 
Castleman, esq. of Allandale House, Dorset. 
—At a eee Kent, 
the Rev. William Fisher, of Hartlip, Kent, 
youngest son of J. Fisher, esq. of Fulham, to 
Ann, youngest surviving dau. of the late 
Richard Ruck, esq. 

12. At Beaumont, near Carlisle, the Rev. 
Isaac Dodgson, M.A. Incumbent of Lanercost 
Abbey and Upper Denton, to Margaret, second 
surviving dau. of Robert Norman, esq. of 
Kirkandrew’s-on-Eden.——At Marbury, Ches- 
hire, Henry E. A. Dalbiac, esq. to Mary, 
dau. of Sir H. M. Mainwaring, Bart.——At 
Doncaster, Hamilton Cooke, esq. of Carr 
House, to Caroline-Elizabeth, youngest dau. 
of John = esq. of Doncaster, and grand- 
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dau. of the late James Compson, esq. of Cleo- 
bury_Mortimer.——At St. John’s, Padding- 
ton, Lindsay Sloper, esq. of Southwick-pl. to 
Helen-Mary, youngest dau. of Thomas Bat- 
chelor, esq. of Eton.——At Romsey, Joseph 
Mayer, esq. of the Sytch, Burslein, youngest 
son of the late Sam. Mayer, esq. of Thistle- 
berry Hall, Staff. to Frances-Westcott, only 
dau. of Joshua Withers, esq. of Romsey.—— 
At Campfield Place, Essex, Capt. Daniel Mac- 
kinnon, 16th Lancers, to Caroline, dau. of the 
Hon. Baron Dimsdale. —— At St. James’s, 
Paddington, the Rev. C. R. de Havilland, In- 
cumbent of Downside, near Bath, eldest son 
of the late Major de Havilland, H.M.S. to 
Agnes-Maria, youngest dau. of the late Major- 
Gen. Molesworth, E.1.C.S.—At Clapham, 
Thomas Nichols, esq. eldest son of T. G, 
Nichols, esq. R.N. of Greenwich, to Caroline, 
youngest dau. of the late James Wilkinson, 
esq. of Leadenhall-st. —— At St. Paul’s, 
Knightsbridge, the Rev. Henry Owen, Vicar 
of Lianynys, Denbighshire, to Jane, dau. of 
the late Rev. C. Chester, Rector of Ayott St. 
Peter’s, Herts.——At Poonah, Ellis James 
Charter, esq., Lieut. in the 8th Regt., to Annie, 
third dau. of Lieut.-Col. Boileau, of H.M.’s 
23rd Regt. 

13. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Arthur J. 
Arrowsmith, esq. to Emma, youngest dau. of 
the late Edwin Alderman, esq. oe ume 
Deputy of the Ward of yy ithout. 
— At Dewlish, Dorset, George Templer 
Graham, esq. of Cossington House, Somerset, 
to Caroline-Mary, eldest dau. of late Gen. 
Michel, of Dewlish House.——At Plymouth, 
Christopher Ayre, esq. Marshal of the Court 
of Vice-Admiralty of Newfoundland, to Eliza, 
eldest dau. of Nicolas Mitchell, esq. of Ply- 
mouth.—At St. Vincent’s, Robert Aitkin, 
esq., to Anne-Emily, eldest dau.; and, at the 
same time, the Rev. Alex. Dasent, fourth son 
of the late J. R. Dasent, esq. Attorney-Gen. 
of St. Vincent’s, to Caroline-Mayer, second 
dau. of George Colquhoun Grant, esq. 

14. At Stringston, Birt Wyndham Rous 
Jenner, esq. late Capt. Bengal Army, youngest 
son of late Robert Jenner, esq. of Wenvoe 
Castle, Glam. to Ann, eldest dau. of Langley 
St. Albyn, esq. of Alfoxton, Som.——At Stoke 
Newington, George Valentine Buss, esq. of 
Hanau, to Caroline, eldest dau. of Charles 
Trumpler, esq.. of Stoke Newington.-——At 
ys bo Dr. Abercrombie, eldest son of John 
Abercrombie, esq. of Kensington-square, to 
Louisa, dau. of the late Charles Worthington, 
esq. of Eversley, Hants.——At St. Luke’s, 
Chelsea, the Rev. Augustus William Cole, 
M.A. Incumbent of Ide Hill, Sundridge, Kent, 
to Henrietta-Mary-Ann, dau. of Thomas L, 
Jeffree, esq. King’s-road, Chelsea. —~ At 
Monkstown, near Dublin, William George 
Arthurs, esq. only son of the late Major Ar- 
thurs, to Helen, third dau. of John W. Wright, 
esq. of Gloucester-road, Regent’s-park.—— 
At Stockport, Brent Spencer Follett, esq. of 
Lincoln’s-inn, barrister-at-law, to Caroline- 
Amelia, youngest dau. of Walker Skirrow, 
esq. Q.C. of Reddish House, Lanc.——At 
Frant, the Rev. H. T. M. Kirby, Vicar of May- 
field, Sussex, to Hannah-Jane, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. Sir Henry Thompson, Bart. 

16. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Capt. W. 
Holt, R.N. to Juliana, widow of Paul Tate, 
esq. of Liverpool.—_—At Camberwell, P. H. 
Count de Limburg Stirum, Comptroller of the 
Household of Prince Frederick of the Nether- 
lands, to Ellen, only dau. of the late Edmund 
Drayton, esq.——Philip Cotton, esq. brother 
of the Dean of Lismore, to Caroline, dau. of 
the late Rev. Dr. Hoskins, and niece of Sir 
Charles Taylor, Bart. 

18. At Dullingham, William Pigott, esq. 
of Dullingham House, Camb, and Denston, 
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Suffolk, son of the late Sir George Pigott, 
Bart. to Charlotte-Maria, widow of Lieut.- 
Gen. the Right Hon. Lord Keane, G.C.B. and 
G.C.H.—At Octacamund, India, Chas. Ed- 
ward Dawson Hill, esq. Madras Eng. second 
son of Major-Gen. Sir Dudley Hill, C.B., of 
Lyme Regis, to Gertrude-Henrietta, youngest 
dau. of the late David Shaw, M.D., of the 
Bombay Medical Establishment. 

19. At Pirbright, the Rev. Robert Wedg- 
wood, to Mary, second dau. of Henry Hal- 
sey, esq. of Henley Park, Surrey.——At St. 
George’s, Hanover-sq. Harry S. Wilde, esq, 
barrister-at-law, son of Sir John Wilde, and 
nephew to the Lord Chief Justice Wilde, to 
Catherine-Caroline, second dau. of the late 
Charles Calland, ~y Upper Forest, Glam. 
—At Rugby, the Rev. G. E. Larden, Vicar 
of Brotherton, Yorkshire, to Mary-Lydia- 
Fanny, eldest dau. of Samuel Bucknill, esq. 
surgeon, Rugby.——The Rev. Charles H. 
Travers, Curate of Buckerell, Devon, to Fanny, 
dau. of H. Alexander, esq. of Milford Hall, 
Carlow, Ireland. —At Saltwood, Kent, Frede- 
rick Sutton, esq. to Georgiana, third dau. of 
the Ven. James Croft, Archd. of Canterbury. 
—— At Rottingdean, Sussex, Frederick, fourth 
son of William Bovall, esq. to Anne, eldest 
dau. of John Farncombe, esq.-—At Plymp- 
ton St. Mary Church, Capt. Cecil Edward 
Bewes, of the 69th Regt. son of Thomas 
Bewes, esq. of Beaumont, Devon, to Frances- 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of G. W. Soltau, esq. 
of Little Efford.—Arthur Walton Onslow, 
esq. youngest son of Sir Henry Onslow, Bart. 
to Isabella, third dau. of the late John Pen- 
rice, esq. of Witton, Norfolk.——At Liver- 
pool, John Ord, esq. of Melmerby, to Mary- 
Gertrude, youngest dau. of the late Silas 
Richards, esq. 

At Carshalton, the Rev. Charles Darby 
Reade, youngest son of the late John Reade, 
esq. Madras Civil Serv. and of Holbrooke 
House, Suffolk, to Elizabeth-Lawrence, eldest 
dau. of the late J. Aitken, esq. of Hadley, 
Middlesex. At Ravensthorpe, Stephen St. 
Peter Langton, gent. Commoner of Magdalen 
hall, Oxford, only son of Thomas Langton, 
esq. of Teeton Hall, to Louisa-Rebecca, only 
dau. of Thomas Powell, esq. of Ravensthorpe. 
--~— At Weston-under-Penyard, Herefords. 
J. Charles Christopher, esq. of the Grove, 
Hammersmith, to Martha-Jane, second dau. 
of the Rev. John Hardy, Incumbent of Lea, 
Gloucestershire. ——Capt. Sir Thomas Raikes 
Trigge Thompson, Bart. of the Royal Navy, to 
Gertrude, youngest dau. of the Rev. Robert 
Napier Raikes, Vicar of Long Hope, Glouc. 
—At Childwall, Adam Stewart Gladstone, 
esq. son of the late Robert Gladstone, esq. to 
Caroline, third dau. of Joseph Need Walker, 
esq. of Calderstone, near Liverpool. —~ At 
Richmond, Surrey, the Very Rev. the Dean 
of Ely, to Frances-Elizabeth, youngest dau. 
of William Selwyn, esq. Q.C.——At Norwich, 
Thomas Edward Amyot, esq. of Diss, eldest 
son of Thomas Amyot, esq. James-st. West- 
minster, to Elizabeth, dau. of the late Rev. 
Francis Howes. At Penninghame House, 
Edward Heron Maxwell, youngest son of the 
late Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Heron Maxwell, 
Bart. of Springkell and Heron, to Elizabeth- 
Ellen, only dau. of Lieut.-Col. Stopford Blair, 
of Penninghame, Wigtonshire. —— At St. 
John’s Notting Hill, Charles J. Baker, esq. 
to Harriet-Maria: and at the same time, 
Walter Henry Medhurst, esq. of Shanghae, 
China, to Ellen-Gilbert, dau. of J. W. Cooper, 
esy. of Notting Hill. 

21. At Bath, the Rev. Edward H. Carr, 
M.A. of Trinity college, Cambridge, Curate 
of Melton Mowbray, to Eleanor-Henrietta, 
third dau. of oe. W. F. Carroll, C.B., R.N. 
—At Martyr-Worthy, Laurence Pleydell 
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Bouverie, esq. of the 78th Highlanders, son of 
the Hon. and Rev. F. Bouverie, Canon of 
Salisbury, to Harriet, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
Sir H. Rivers, Bart.——At Wrentham, Suffolk, 
the Rev. Thomas Fison, B.A. of Romsey, 
Hants, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
Andrew Ritchel.—At Stepney, William, only 
son of Stanes Brocket Brocket, of — Hall, 
Essex. esq. to Mary, only dau. of Capt. Daw- 
biney, of Port Adelaide, South Australia, —— 
At Trinity Church, Marylebone, the Rev. 
Edward Butler, A.M. sonof the Rev. Richard 
Butler, D.D. of Priestown, co. Meath, Ireland, 
to Blanche, youngest dau. of P. Perring, esq. 
of Devonshire-pl.——At Halifax, the Rev. 
Thomas Andrew Walker, son of Robert One- 
bye Walker, esq. of Bedford-sq. to Charlotte- 
Matilda, eldest dau. of E. N. Alexander, esq. 
of Halifax.—At Charlecote, Warw. T. Lloyd 
Fitzhugh, esq. of Plas Power, co. Denbigh, to 
Mary, dau. of the late George Lucy, esq. 

23. At Ripon, Frederick — Leigh, 
R.N. second son of Col. and the Hon. Mrs. 
Leigh, to Phoebe-Althea, second dau. of the 
late John Rothery, esq.——At St. Mildred’s, 
Moses Edward Byles Cowell, esq. of Ipswich, 
to Elizabeth-Susan, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
John Charlesworth.—At St. John’s, Not- 
ting Hill, Augustus F. Roper, esq. son of the 
late Col. Roper, to Lydia-Mary-Ann, only 
child of the late John Henley, esq.——At Ot- 
terden, the Rev. Alex. George Munro, only 
son of Major-Gen. Munro, K.H., of the Royal 
Art., to Eleanor, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
G. D. Goodyar, Rector of Otterden, Kent. 

25. At Curzon-st. chapel, the Right Hon. 
Lord Walsingham, to the Hon. Emily-Eliza- 
beth-Julia Thellusson, eldest dau. of the late 
Lord Rendlesham. 

26. At St. Mary’s, Marylebone, Sir John 
Trollope, Bart. M.P. for South Lincolnshire, 
to Julia-Maria, eldest dau. of Sir Robert Shef- 
field, Bart. of Normanby-pk. Lincolnshire.——~ 
At St.George’s, Hanover-sq. Sir Charles Isham, 
Bart. of Lamport Hall, Northamptonshire, to 
Emily, youngest dau. of Right Hon. the late 
Mr. Justice Vaughan jand the Dowager Lady 
St. John.——At Aston, Yorkshire, the Rev. 
William Judd Upton, M.A. Fellow of New 
college, Oxford, to Mary-Elizabeth-Edwina, 
only dau. of Edwin Sorby, esq. West Park 
Cottage, Sheffield.—At Christchurch, St. 
George’s, Middx. William Mogg, esq. of Rome, 
to Mary, widow of Thomas Lambert, esq. of 
Brixton.—At Wembworthy, Ralph M. Leeke, 
esq. of Longford, Salop, to Hester-Urania, 
second dau. of the Hon. Newton and Lady 
Catharine Fellowes.——At St. George’s, Hano- 
ver-sq. the Rev. Charles Cavendish, third son 
of Major-Gen. the Hon. H. C. Cavendish, to 
Felicia-Susan, eldest dau. of the Hon. Henry 
Lygon.——At Cerne Abbas, the Rev. Thomas 
Hammond House, Rector of Anderson, to 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of James Crane, esq. of 
Cerne Abbas. 

27. At Taunton, Kenneth Mackenzie, esq. 
Lieut. 3rd Regt. (the Buffs), to Frances, 
youngest dau. of S. R. Pattison, esq. of Taun- 
ton.-—-At Staughton House, Robert Alexander 
Cochrane, esq. eldest son of the late Hon. Cap. 
Cochrane, to Julia, dau. of the late Gen. On- 
slow.—At Axbridge, Charles, youngest son 
of Thomas Lyddon Edwards, esq. of Clifton 
Glouc. to Rachel, only child of Samuel Lund 
Fry, esq.—At Great Yarmouth, the Rev. 
Charles J. Fisher, M.A. Rector of Ovington- 
cum-Tilbury, Essex, to Mary, dau. of Capt. 
Sir Eaton Stannard Travers, R.N. 

Dec.1. At the parish church of Hawkshead, 
Lancashire, by the Rev. T. Gawthorp, B.A., 
R. B. Smith, esq. of Pygons Hill, Lydiate, to 
Abigail, dau. of the late W. Gawthorp, esq. of 
Sawrey, Windermere. 
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OBITUARY. 


Tue ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 

Nov. 5. At Bishopthorpe palace, aged 
90, the Right Hon. and Most Rev. Eda- 
ward Harcourt, D.C.L., Lord Archbishop 
of York, Primate of England, Lord High 
Almoner to her Majesty ; a Privy Coun- 
cillor; Visitor of Queen’s college, Ox- 
ford; Governor of the Charter House and 
of King’s College, London, &c. &c. 

This truly venerable prelate was born 
at Sudbury hall, Derbyshire, on the 10th 
Oct. 1757, and was the youngest son of 
George first Lord Vernon, by his third 
wife Martha, sister of Simon first Earl 
Harcourt. He was educated at Westmin- 
ster School, from whence he removed to 
Christ church, Oxford, where the degree 
of B.C.L. was conferred upon him April 
27, 1786, and that of D.C.L. on the 4th 
of the following month. He had pre- 
viously been instituted to the family 
living of Sudbury in Derbyshire ; been 


appointed a Prebendary of Gloucester, and~ 


a Canon of Christ church in 1785. 

In 1791 he was consecrated Bishop of 
Carlisle, and in 1807 he was translated to 
the see of York, on the death of Arch- 
bishop Markham. We believe he had 
far outstripped any former bishop of the 
church of England in his long occupancy 
of the episcopal office; and he had also 
considerably exceeded every former arch- 
bishop of York in his tenure of the archi- 
episcopal see.* 

‘¢ Without using the language of pane- 
gyric, it may be said that the deceased pre- 
late bore his high dignities with meekness, 
exercised the large powers with which the 
law invested him with as much usefulness 
and justice as might fairly be expected 
from a man of moderate learning and 
average intellect, and dispensed the great 
sary | with which a long episcopal life 

rnished him in a manner which, if it 
calls for no very extraordinary applause, 
ought certainly to escape from any kind 
of censure beyond that which attaches to 
a little more nepotism than in modern 
times is sanctioned by the practice of men 
in high places. It was universally felt that 
he was kind and affectionate to his family 
connections, and that, on the whole, he 
was a ‘‘ good easy man ;” yet it would be 
unjust to his memory to say that, with all 


- the quietude of his administration, he was 


by any means deficient in that moral cour- 
age and firmness which his important po- 
sition in the Church occasionally demanded. 
The deceased prelate was not inattentive 
to his parliamentary duties, and even when 
his age had gone greatly beyond fourscore 
years he was to be seen as frequently in 
the House of Peers as any other of the 
lords spiritual. Though he occasionally 
raised his voice to vindicate the interests 
of religion or support the rights of his 
order, he practised that abstinence from 
mere political contention which best be- 
came his sacred calling, and, having lived 
under five successive monarchs, he now 
descends into the tomb, not only with the 
reputation of a blameless life, but the still 
higher fame of benevolence and simplicity 
of character.’”’— Times. 

The following passage is from the 
‘* Northern Tour ”’ of the late Dr. Dibdin, 
who visited Bishopthorpe in 1836 :— 

‘‘ Whoever is acquainted with the pre- 
sent tenant of Bishopthorpe palace, needs 
not my testimony to the hearty suavity of 
his manners and the generous hospitality 
of his disposition. Every neighbouring 
gentleman, clerical or laical, has constant 
evidence of these virtues—for virtues they 
are, and of no mean calibre, in their way : 
and, although his Grace may not, like his 
predecessor Bowett, cause the spigots and 
faucets of eighty tuns of claret to be drawn 
in a year, yet at his table you shall see 
abundance without profusion, and variety 
without vulgarity. Going and returning 
I was thrice (twice with my daughter) an 
invited guest to his table ; and more gene- 
rous fare and more enlivening and con- 
genial discourse could not have been par- 
taken of. His Grace now lives in the 
bosom of his family, as an affectionate 
father and their best earthlyfriend. Totally 
divested of all frigidity and hauteur, he 
mixes in the most frank and gentlemanly 
manner possible with his company ; and if a 
second visit were paid him by our gracious 
and well-beloved Queen, with her illus- 
trious mother, he would still be an atten- 
tive host to the humblest individual at 
table. His Grace has been thirty years at 
the head of this archiepiscopal table; and 
an octogenarian of nobler aspect and of 
firmer tread you shall not see on this side 
the Tweed.’’ 





* The only archbishops of York for thirty years or longer are, 1. Thomas, from 
1070 to 1100; 2. Walter de Grey from 1216 to 1255; and 3. William Markham 
from 1776 to 1407. The only other archbishops for more than twenty-five years, 
1, Roger, from 1154 to 1181; and 2. John Kempe from 1426 to 1451 (afterwards 
archbishop of Canterbury to 1454). 
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It was formerly remarked that the two 
archbishops (himself and Dr. Manners- 
Sutton) were the two tallest members of 
the episcopal bench. His portrait, by 
Hoppner, was engraved in 1804 by C. 
Turner in a large folio size. Another pic- 
ture, by J. Jackson, R.A. which is in the 
possession of the Earl of Carlisle, is en- 
graved also in a large size by H. Meyer. 

The only publications of the Archbishop 
of York were such as he was expected to 
publish, namely, a Sermon preached be- 
fore the House of Lords, Jan. 30, 1794; 
a Sermon before the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel of Foreign Parts, 
1799 ; and a Sermon preached at the Co- 
ronation of George the Fourth, 1821. 

The Archbishop preached a valedictory 
sermon in the pulpit of York minster on 
the 13th Nov. 1838. He continued how- 
ever to enjoy good health, and so recently 
as the 12th of Oct. last, on receiving at 
Bishopsthorpea deputation of the Diocesan 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 


in Foreign Parts, presenting him with ~ 


an address of respect and affection for his 
advanced years and distinguished charac- 
ter, he immediately replied in the follow- 
ing words :—‘‘ It is a great gratification 
and comfort to me to receive this kind ex- 
pression of feeling on the part of the meet- 
ing which assembled yesterday. Those 
meetings I always attended and presided 
over when I was able, and I have never 
ceased tofeel the warmestinterestin the pro- 
ceedings of the society. I am very thankful 
for the good wishes expressed formy health. 
Iam at the close of a life unusually ex- 
tended, and blessed with health, strength, 
kind friends, and an affectionate family— 
every comfort this world can afford ; and 
I should be very ungrateful if I did not, as 
it is my duty to do, assist every exertion 
for the extension of the Gospel of our 
blessed Saviour.’’ His Grace conversed 
with great animation and kindness with 
each gentleman in succession. In the 
course of his remarks he assured the com- 
pany he was in perfect health, with the 
exception of not having so free a use of 
his hands and lower limbs. ‘‘ In other re- 
spects,” he said ‘‘ I am as well as when I 
was 25.’’ 

He visited York and inspected the re- 
pairs of the Chapter-house on Monday the 
lst Nov. only four days before his death. 
On Wednesday morning he was taken se- 
riously ill, and he died on the evening of 
Friday. His body was conveyed to the 
vault of the Harcourt family at Stanton 
Harcourt, co. Oxford. 

After the death of his cousin Field- 
Marshal William third and last Earl Har- 
court, G.C.B. (whose will will be found 
noticed in our Magazine for August 1830, 


p. 178) his Grace relinquished the names 
of Venables-Vernon, and took that of 


Harcourt only, by royal sign manual, in. 


Jan. 1831. 

The Archbishop married, on the 5th 
Feb. 1784, Lady Anne Leveson-Gower, 
third daughter of Granville first Marquess 
of Stafford, and by her ladyship, who died 
on the 16th Nov. 1832, he had issue 
eleven sons and three daughters, the whole 
of whom (with one exception) survive 
him, viz. 1. George Granville Vernon- 
Harcourt, esq. M.P. for Oxfordshire, who 
married first, in 1815, Lady Elizabeth 
Bingham, eldest daughter of Richard se- 
cond Earl of Lucan, by whom he had one 
child, the Right Hon. Elizabeth-Lavinia 
Lady Norreys (wife of the heir-apparent 
of the Earl of Abingdon), who has a nu- 
merous family ; and secondly, on the 30th 
September last, Frances Countess dowager 
Waldegrave, daughter of Mr. Braham; 
2. Edward-Harcourt, who died in 1806, 
in his 20th year; 3. the Rev. Leveson 
Vernon-Harcourt, Chancellor of York, 
dnd Rector of Stokesley, (formerly Arch- 
deacon of Cleveland,) and author of 
‘The Doctrine of the Deluge,’’ who 
married in 1815 the Hon. Caroline Mary 
Peachey, only surviving daughter of 
John second Lord Selsey, but has no 
issue; 4. the Rev. William Vernon-Har- 
court, Canon of York, and Rector of 
Bolton Percy, Yorkshire, who married in 
1829 Matilda Mary, daughter of Lieut.- 
Colonel William Gooch, and has issue ; 
5. Capt. Frederick Edward Vernon-Har- 
court, R.N., who married Marcia, daughter 
of the late Vice-Adm. John Richard Delap 
Tollemache, and cousin to the Earls of 
Dysart and Aldborough, and has issue; 
6. Henry Vernon-Harcourt, esq. who-mar- 
ried in 1835 Lady Frances Harley, fourth 
daughter of the Earl of Oxford and Mor- 
timer; 7. Granville Vernon-Harcourt, esq. 
Chancellor of the province of York, who 
married first in 1814 Frances-Julia, daugh- 
ter of the late Anthony Hardolph Eyre, 
esq. of Grove Park, Notts; and secondly 
in 1845 Pyne-Jessy, widow of John Henry 
Cotterell, esq. and daughter of Lieut.- 
Gen. the Hon. Henry Otway Trevor, and 
has issue by the former lady ; 8. Capt. 
Octavius Henry Cyril Vernon-Harcourt, 
R.N., who married in 1838 Anne-Holwell, 
widow of William Danby, of Swinton Park, 
Yorkshire, esq. and second daughter of 
William Gater, esq. ; 9. Anne; 10. the 
Rev. Charles Vernon- Harcourt, a Preben- 
dary of Carlisle, Rector of Rothbury, 
Northumberland, and of Headon, Notts, 
who is unmarried; 11. Colonel Francis 
Vernon-Harcourt, Equerry to H.R.H. the 
Duchess of Kent, who married in 1837 
Lady Catharine Julia Jenkinson, eldest 
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daughter of the Earl of Liverpool; 12. 
Egerton Vernon-Harcourt, esq. Registrar 
of York ; 13. Louisa-Augusta, married in 
1825 to Sir John Vanden Bempde John- 
stone, Bart. M.P. for Yorkshire ; and 14. 
Georgiana, married in 1845 to Lieut.-Col. 
George Alexander Malcolm, C.B. 





Rev. Sir Wm. Nicer Grestey, Barr. 

Nov.3. At Nether Seale Hall, Leices- 
tershire, in his 42nd year, the Rev. Sir 
William Nigel Gresley, Baronet, Rector 
of Seale. 

Sir Nigel was born March 25, 1806. 
Tn 1825 he entered the university of Ox- 
ford,as an undergraduate at Christ church, 
and proceeded to the degree of B.A. in 
1829. Inthe following year he was in- 
stituted by the Bishop of Lincoln to the 
rectory of Seale, vacant by the death of 
his father, the Rev. William Gresley. 
Upon the demise of his cousin, the late 
Sir Roger, Sir Nigel succeeded to the ba- 
ronetcy of Gresley, one of the most an- 
cient in the kingdom, it having been con- 
ferred upon his ancestor, George Gresley, 
of Drakelowe, Derbyshire, esq. by King 
James the First, June 29, 1611. 

Sir Nigel married, in 1831, Georgina- 
Anne, daughter of the late George Reid, 
esq. and grand-daughter of the late Sir 
Charles Oakeley, Bart., Governor of Ma- 
dras, by whom he has left a numerous 
family to deplore his loss. His eldest son, 
now Sir Thomas, who succeeds to the title 
and estates, is in his sixteenth year. The 
mortal remains of Sir Nigel were buried 
in the church-yard at Nether Seale, where 
several generations of his ancestors rest. 

The family of Gresley, of which Sir 
Nigel was the representative, is of great 
antiquity, tracing their descent from the 
Dukes of Normandy, to whom they were 
the hereditary standard-bearers. At the 
time of the Conquest, Nigel, son of Roger 
de Toeny, with his brothers Robert, after- 
wards Lord Stafford, and Ralph, ancestor 
of the Cliffords, accompanied Duke Wil- 
liam to England, and was rewarded for 
his services by grants of numerous lord- 
ships in the counties of Derby, Leicester, 
and Stafford. Hisson, Sir William, fixed 
his residence at Castle Gresley, in Derby- 
shire, and founded there the priory of St. 
Mary and St. George. About three cen- 
turies afterwards they removed to Drake- 
lowe in the same lordship, which has since 
continued to be the family seat. It is 
now occupied by Lady Sophia Des Voeux, 
wiow of the late Sir Roger Gresley. 





Sir Firzroy Mac ean, Bart. 
July 5. In Cadogan-place, Sir Fitzroy 
Jeffreys Grafton Maclean, the 8th Ba- 
ronet of Morvern, co. Argyll (1632), the 


chief of the Macleans, a General in the 
army, and Colonel of the 45th Foot. 

He was the younger son of Donald 
Maclean, esq. by his second wife, Mar- 
garet, daughter of James Wall, esq. of 
Clonea Castle, co. Waterford, and niece 
to Mr. Wall, some time Secretary to the 
King of Spain. His elder brother, Sir 
Hector Maclean, succeeded to the repre- 
sentation of the family, and the attendant 
baronetcy, on the death of a distant cou- 
sin in 1783, and died in 1818. 

Sir Fitzroy obtained his commission as 
Ensign in the 29th Regt. 24th Sept. 1787, 
and in 1788 was promoted to a Lieute- 
nancy in the same regiment, then under 
the command of the Earl of Harrington. 
In 1793 he received a company in the 60th, 
and was with his regiment at the capture 
of the island of Tobago, and in the attack 
on Martinique. In Sept. 1794 he was 
promoted to a majority in the 110th regi- 
ment, and in 1795 to a Lieutenant-Co- 
lonelcy in the 82d. In 1803 he obtained 
the brevet rank of Colonel, and was 
appointed to the command of the Bata- 
vian troops, who were received into the 
British service on the surrender of the 
Dutch West India colonies. In the ex- 
pedition for the capture of Surinam, under 
General Sir Charles Green, he commanded 
the advanced corps of the army, composed 
of the flank companies. In 1805 he was 
appointed Brigadier-General, and served 
with General Boyer at the capture of the 
Danish Islands of St. Thomas and St. 
John, the government of which was con- 
ferred upon him by his Majesty’s com- 
mission in 1808. In this government 
(except for a brief period, during which 
he was with Gen. Sir George Beckwith 
at the taking of Guadaloupe, for which he 
received a medal,) he continued until the 
peace in 1815, when the islands were re- 
stored to the crown of Denmark. 

During his administration of the affairs 
of those islands, so much did his impar- 
tial conduct, mild sway, and the kindness 
of his disposition endear him to all classes 
of the inhabitants, that he took his depar- 
ture amidst sincere and universal regret. 
While the higher classes esteemed and 
revered him for his indefatigable zeal to 
improve their condition and promote their 
happiness, the humble portion of the 
community, especially the coloured popu- 
lation, had by his retirement to regret the 
loss of a benefactor, to whose humane 
care and philanthropic policy they owed 
blessings to which, until then, they were 
strangers. These sentiments were not 
felt in silence only, but were loudly ex- 
pressed on their kind governor bidding 
his farewell to the grateful inhabitants of 
Saint Thomas and St. John’s. 
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During the period of Sir Fitzroy Mac- 
lean’s government he received the respec- 
tive promotions of Major-General (July 
1810,) and Lieutenant-General (4th June, 
1814). In June 1815 he returned to 
Europe, after passing, with very little in- 
terval, a period of twenty-eight years on 
active service in the hot and unhealthy 
climate of the West Indies. 

Sir Fitzroy succeeded to the title of 
Baronet on the death of his brother Sir 
Hector Maclean, unmarried, Nov. 2, 
1818. On the 28th July, 1823, he was 
appointed to the Colonelcy of the 84th 
Foot ; and in Jan. 1837, he received the 
rank of General in the army. On the 
30th Dec. 1840, he was removed to the 
Colonelcy of the 45th regiment. 

He was twice married ; first, in 1794, 
to Mrs. Bishop, widow of John Bishop, 
esq. of Barbados, and only childof Charles 
Kidd, esq. of the ancient family of Wood- 
hill and Cragie, co. Fife, and had issue 
by her, who died Sept. 13, 1832, several 
children, all of whom died in childhood 
except two sons: viz. 1. Sir Charles 
Fitzroy Maclean, who has succeeded to 
the Baronetcy ; and 2. Donald Maclean, 
esq. barrister-at-law, and late M.P. for 
Oxford, who married in 1827, Harriet, 
daughter of General Frederick Maitland, 
and cousin to the Earl of Lauderdale. 
Sir Fitzroy married secondly, Sept. 17, 
1838, Frances, widow of Henry Campion, 
e%j. of Malling Deanery, Sussex, and 
daughter of the Rev. H. Watkins. She 
died June 12, 1843. 

The present Baronet was born in 1798, 
and married, in 1831, Emily-Eleanor, 
daughter of the Hon. and Rev. Jacob 
Marsham, D.D., Canon of Windsor, and 
cousin to the Earl of Romney; and by 
that lady, who died in 1831, he has issue 
one son, Fitzroy Donald, and four daugh- 
ters. 





Rear-ApM. SHIRREFF. 

Nov. 30. At his official residence at 
Portsmouth, aged 62, William Henry Shir- 
reff, esq. Rear-Admiral of the Blue, and 
Superintendent of Portsmouth Dockyard. 

He was son of General Shirreff. He 
entered the royal navy, as a volunteer of 
the first class, on board La Juste, on the 
Ist Jan. 1796, and, having been discharged 
from that ship during the mutiny, served 
successively in the Princess Royal, Nep- 
tune, Circe, Stag, Romney, Magnificent, 
and Reynard, up to March, 1804, when 
he was made a Lieutenant. He thus 
served seven years and a half as volunteer 
and midshipman, during which time he 
was blockading Brest, L’Orient, and the 
Texel; was at the blowing up of the sluices 
at Ostend, under Sir Home Popham and 
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Sir Eyre Coote, in the expedition to Hol- 
land, landing troops, and was afterwards 
employed on shore with them, under Sir 
Ralph Abercromby. In a fishing-boat he 
was at the cutting out the Lynx sloop of 
war, from under the batteries of Delfzyl, in 
the river Emms, and at the cutting out of 
many small vessels; at the destruction of 
the batteries in Sheryminocoog,on thecoast 
of Holland ; in the expedition to Ferrol ; 
and shortly after was cast away in the 
Stag, in Vigo Bay. He was employed on 
shore at Cosir, in the Red Sea, digging 
wells for and assisting to transport Sir 
David Baird’s army across the Desert, ex- 
posed to a sun which, under canvass, cre- 
ated a heat of 120 degrees, his party having 
no tents. He assisted the master of the 
Franchise in surveying the Sea of Suez, 
and in the same year commanded the 
barge of the Romney, which, with the 
launch of that ship, saved the whole of 
the 80th Regiment and the crew of a 
country ship, in a gale of wind. He was 
appointed Lieutenant of the Reynard in 
1814, and as first Lieutenaut of that ship 
(the Captain having died) received the 
thanks of the merchants of Jamaica for 
saving two valuable ships, by sending the 
boats to attack a notorious privateer, on 
which occasion the second Lieutenant was 
killed, and seventeen men were killed and 
wounded. He removed to the Hornet for 
a passage home, and in Nov. 1804, was 
appointed to the Circe, in the West In- 
dies. When Lieutenant of this ship he 
was sent with important despatches to 
Lisbon, in a captured privateer schooner, 
La Fama, and then off Cadiz, to Sir John 
Orde ; returning to the West Indies, he 
was captured by a schooner of superior 
force, having 18 guns and 140 men, 
whilst La Fama had only 4 guns and 
20 men. He was carried into Guada- 
loupe, and thrown into the common gaol, 
where he remained for some time. On 
rejoining the Circe he was employed con- 
stantiy, for twelve months, cruising in a 
boat and a small tender of 20 tons, to in- 
tercept the trade from Porto Rico to St. 
Thomas’s. 

In March, 1806, he was promoted to 
the rank of Commander, and on the 21st 
of April was appointed to command the 
Lily. He was four years in the West In- 
dies, where he was at the capture of the 
Danish islands and the city of San Do- 
mingo. He commanded the seamen and 
marines at the capture of Desiada, the 
plan for which he had submitted to Sir 
A. Cochrane, the cemmander-in-chief. 
Subsequently he was several times en- 
gaged with the batteries of Guadaloupe 
when in chase of vessels, &c. 

He was posted into the Garland, 22, on 
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the Jamaica station, Nov. 15, 1809, and 
was appointed to the Barossa, Oct. 25, 
1812 ; he wasthen employed on the coast 
of North America, and in the Chesapeake 
had the honour of hoisting Sir George 
Cockburn’s flag in the attack on Crany 
Islands. Previously, in company with the 
Juno and Narcissus, he was engaged with 
15 gun-boats from Norfolk. He was in 
the attack on Hampton, and was sent up 
the Potomac to destroy the United States 
frigate Little John Adams, which vessel, 
however, escaped, owing to the difficul- 
ties encountered in the navigation of the 
river. They were seven times ashore on 
the Kettle Bottoms. Captain Shirreff 
commanded the seamen and marines at 
the capture of the Kent Islands, and for 
his services on that occasion received tes- 
timonials from Sir George Cockburn and 
Sir J. B. Warren. 

He was in the West Indies until nearly 
the close of the war in 1814, and from his 
entry into the navy in 1796 to that period 
his services were continuous, and mostly 
in tropical climates. 

After commanding the Thisbe and Iris 
in the Thames, Capt. Shirreff was in Sept. 
1818, appointed to the Andromache, and 
whilst commanding this ship he, at his 
own risk, freighted a barge, and sent his 
master to examine and survey the land re- 
ported to be seen south of Cape Horn. 
This land, since named South Shetland, 
was then first visited, and its importance 
since then has been fully acknowledged. 
Captain Shirreff was employed nearly four 
years as senior officer in the Pacific, where 
his exertions in forwarding the interests 
of British commerce under circumstances 
of great difficulty were publicly acknow- 
ledged by Commodore Bowles and Sir 
Thomas Hardy, and by various British 
merchants. In this service he sacrificed 
the opportunity of convoying several valua- 
ble freights. He returned home from the 
South American station, Aug. 31, 1821. 

In Jan. 1829, he was appointed to com- 
mand the Warspite, but was invalided from 
her in 1830. 

He was seven years and a half Captain 
of the port of Gibraltar, during which time 
he was frequently employed on naval mat- 
ters, and kept an observatory at his own 
expense for the purpose of giving the time 
to men-of-war surveying vessels, and the 
traders generally. It was owing to this 
gallant officer’s recommendation, that the 
Colonial Secretary was induced to grant 
the erection of a lighthouse on Europa 
Point—an object of the utmost importance 
to the safety of all vessels going through 
the Straits. During the time he was Cap- 
tain of the port at Gibraltar he was sent by 
Lord Palmerston, the Foreign Secretary, 
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to assist the British Minister at Madrid in 
the foundation of'a commercial treaty. 

Hewas Captain Superintendent of Dept- 
ford from April, 1838, to August, 1841 ; 
and of Chatham from that time to Nov. 
1846, when he obtained his flag-rank. He 
was appointed to Portsmouth dockyard on 
the 30th of September last. 

His remains were honoured witha public 
funeral on the 8th Dec. and were interred 
in the Military Garrison Chapel, Ports- 
mouth. In the procession appeared a bri- 
gade of guns,furuished by the Royal Marine 
Artillery, a brigade of the Royal Marines, 
her Majesty’s 52d Regiment, the civil offi- 
cers of the Dockyard, 200 seamen and offi- 
cers from her Majesty’s ship Excellent, the 
flag-ship of the deceased, a number of half- 
pay officers of the Royal Navy, and the 
full-pay officers from the ships in com- 
mission. TheCommanders-in-chief of the 
Army and Navy followed, with their staff ; 
and, lastly, the Mayor of the borough of 
Portsmouth, with the town clerk, and the 
Deputy Judge Advocate of the Fleet. The 
chief mourners were Mr. Gray, the Admi- 
ral’s nephew, Capt. Yates of the Blen- 
heim, Mr. Hervey his secretary, and Mr. 
Jones his flag-Lieutenant. The pall- 
bearers were :—Capt. Sir E. Parry, R.N., 
Lieut.-Col. Gordon, R.M., Major-Gen. 
Jones, R.M., Lieut.-Gen. Sir D. Xime- 
nes, K.H., Captain the Right Hon. Lord 
A. Fitzclarence, G.C.H., Capt. P. 
Wallis, R.N., Capt. P. Douglas, R.N., 
Rear-Adm. Purvis, C.B. On the proces- 
sion leaving the dockyard, minute guns 
were fired from H.M.S. Excellent, and 
coutinued until sunset. A round of 33 
guns, by a park of artillery, concluded the 
solemn ceremony. 

Rear-Adm. Shirreff married, June 29, 
1810, Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the 
Hon. David Murray, brother to the 7th 
Lord Elibank. 

Lievr.-Co.. Grorce Hissert, C.B. 

Nov. 12. At the house of his friend 
John Taylor, esq. St. George’s-place, Hyde 
Park Corner, aged 57, Lieut.-Col. George 
Hibbert, C.B., late Commanding her Ma- 
jesty’s 40th Regiment. 

He entered that regiment as Ensign, by 
purchase, Feb. 25, 1813 ; was promoted 
to a Lieutenancy, June 14, 1815, ona 
vacancy occasioned on the field of Water- 
loo, in which he was engaged ; purchased 
a company, March 6, 1823; and a ma- 
jority, Nov. 13, 1835. He became Lieut.- 
Colonel in 184 . 

His death was announced to the regi- 
ment in the following terms :—*‘ Galway, 
Nov. 14, 1847.—Lieut.-Colonel Stopford, 
with deep sorrow, has to announce.to the 
regiment the death of their late respected 
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commander, Lieut.-Col. Hibbert, C.B., 
an officer who, for a period of upwards of 
thirty-four years, has been honourably 
connected with the 40th ; and whose name 
is associated with its renown, as having 
been the chief under whose able and gal- 
lant direction, in Affghanistan, it added to 
it seminent and successful services in the 
field. Lieut.-Col. Stopford feels it would 
be superfluous for him to make any com- 
ment on the sterling public qualities of 
Lieut.-Col. Hibbert, or to allude to his 
many social virtues. The high character 
which the 40th Regiment ever maintained 
under his command is the proud testimony 
to the former ; while the existence of the 
latter will be found acknowledged and ex- 
pressed in the grief now felt for the loss 
we have sustained by those who have had 
the honour to serve with him, and the hap- 
piness to enjoy his friendship.” 

As it was the wish of the deceased that 
his remains should rest with those of his 
relatives, they were removed for interment 
to Manchester. In consideration of the 
high rank and important services of the 
deceased, an order was transmitted from 
the Horse Guards that all the honours of 
war should be rendered to his obsequies 
by the garrison of that city. The 31st 
Regiment accompanied the corpse from the 
Queen’s Hotel to the cemetery ; and the 
pall was supported by the four following 
field-officers :—Lieut.-Col. Thorp, of the 
89th Regt.; Lieut.-Col. Bell, of the Ist 
Royals; Major Bulkeley, of the 31st Regt.; 
and Major Griffin, of the Royal Artillery. 
The relatives and friends of the deceased 
followed. The procession was marshalled 
by Colonel Barnard, Assistant Adjutant- 
General of the Northern district, assisted 
by the Hon. Ernest Fitzroy Neville Fane, 
of the Rifle Brigade, aide-de-camp to 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Thomas Arbuthnot. 

Witi1aM WELLS, Esa. 

Aug. 11. At Redleaf, Penshurst, Kent, 
aged 80, William Wells, esq. one of the 
Directors of the British Institution. 

Many a painter now before the public 
in the enjoyment of reputation is indebted 
to this distinguished collector. His house 
at Redleaf was a kind of sanctuary for art 
and home for artists. He was seldom 
alone; and so great was his love for art, 
that he preferred the company of an 
artist to that of any high born or other 
educated person. He had not an ex- 
clusive taste, but bought of every school 
—and always took care (so excellent was 
his judgment) to buy what was best. It 
was not his habit to boast of having a 
Raphael, a Titian, a Leonardo, or a Cor- 
reggio; he knew how rare these masters 
are, and how seldom they are to be had, 
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and therefore he collected what was good 
in itself, irrespective of a name, though he 
was not insensible that a good name went 
a long way, or altogether regardless of 
having a pedigree to a picture. 

Mr. Wells has bequeathed to the country 
his famous picture of “ The Glorification,” 
by Guido, which he purchased from thelate 
Sir Thomas Lawrence for 1,200 guineas. 
With this exception, the whole of his 
ancient pictures are to be sold by auction 
in the course of the ensuing spring. The 
modern pictures, amongst which are 
several by Landseer, Stanfield, Collins, 
Wilkie, &c. are to remain as heir-looms 
in thefamily. Mr. Wells's great treasure 
of the English school was Wilkie’s famous 
picture “ Distraining for Rent.’’ The 
well-known canvas containing the three 
heads of Charles the First by Van Dyck, 
now in the Van Dyck Room at Windsor 
Castle, belonged formerly to his collection, 
He purchased this celebrated work for 
1,000 guineas; and was induced, it is 
stated unwillingly, to cede it to George 
the Fourth for the same sum, 

Mr. Wells had a beautiful specimen of 
Claude, well known as ‘‘ The Enchanted 
Castle,’’ and some fine specimens of the 
Dutch and Flemish school. 

The situation of his house at Redleaf 
was very beautiful, and the view from the 
windows of the drawing-room so at- 
tractive, that the visitor could hardly look 
at the pictures. His garden was filled 
with fine and rare plants, both in the open 
border and under glass, particularly of 
the genus ‘‘ Pinus.’”’? His specimen of 
the Cunninghamia Lanceolata, though not 
the largest, we think was the finest in 
England, and in a very perfect state. The 
place was entirely his own creation. He 
bought it about 40 years ago of Mr. 
Harvey for 36,000/. and added by sub- 
sequent purchases to the estate. It was 
altogether a charming residence in a beau- 
tiful district; and was visited aid much 
admired by the King of Saxony, when 
lately in England. 

We must not close our notice without 
adding that Mr. Wells was a most chari- 
table and liberal benefactor to the poor, 
and that he was held in the highest re- 
spect in the neighbourhood and wherever 
he was known. 





Rev. T. F. Dispin, D.D. 

Nov. 18. After a long illness, of para- 
lysis on the brain, aged 71, the Rev. Tho- 
mas Frognall Dibdin, D.D., Rector of 
St. Mary’s, Bryanstone-square, Vicar of 
Exning, Suffolk, and Chaplain in Ordi- 
nary to her Majesty, formerly F.R.S. and 
F.S.A. 

Dr. Dibdin was a nephew of the cele- 
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brated Charles Dibdin, the song-writer, 
and the son of Charles’s elder brother, 
Thomas, whom he has immortalized as 
“poor Tom Bowling, the darling of our 
crew.” Mr. Thomas Dibdin, who had 
commanded the Eagle gally, a sloop-of- 
war, in the year 1756, was afterwards a 
captain on the Indian ocean, and married 
secondly, in 1775, at Calcutta, Elizabeth 
Compton, who gave birth the next year, 
at the same place, to the subject of this 
memoir. He received his second name 
from Captain Frognall, his mother’s uncle. 
Both his parents dying in 1780, he was 
educated under the care of his uncle, Mr. 
William Compton, first at Reading under 
Mr. John Man, next at Stockwell, and 
lastly under Dr. Greenlaw, at Isleworth. 
He was then matriculated at Oxford, as a 
commoner of St. John’s college, where his 
tutor was Mr. Marlowe, afterwards Presi- 
dent. At college commenced his taste for 
history and literature. His favourite books 
were “ Boswell’s Anecdotes of Johnson,’’ 
** D'Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature,’’ 
and the historical works of Rushworth, 
Henry, and Gibbon. He was one of the 
first members of the Society for Scientific 
and Literary Disquisition, of which the 
late Dr. Maton was the founder. Having 
determined to adopt the bar as his profes - 
sion, he became a pupil of Mr. Basil Mon- 
tagu, of Lincoln’s Inn; but, before the 
time arrived for his being called to the 
bar, he removed to Worcester, to practise 
as a provincial counsel. This plan, how- 
ever, did not promise success, and he was 
thereupon induced to turn his views to 
the Church. With this design he waited 
upon the venerable Bishop Hurd, but was 
refused ordination until he should have 
taken a degree. 

Mr. Dibdin thereupon bade adieu to 
Worcester, took his degree with as little 
delay as possible, and, in pursuit of a title, 
established his residence at Kensington, 
where he continued an inhabitant for the 
next twenty-one years of his life. He was 
ordained by Dr. North, Bishop of Win- 
chester, Dec. 24,1804. One of his earliest 
preferments was the preachership of Arch- 
bishop Tenison’s chapel in Swallow-st. 
given him by Dr. Andrewes, the Rector of 
St. James’s. He subsequently obtained, 
“‘ under the odious process of competition,” 
(such are his own words,) the alternate 
morning preachersbip and the evening lec- 
tureship of Brompton chapel, which he 
held for nineteen years, and other preach- 
erships, at Quebec and Fitzroy chapels. 
He quitted Brompton chapel in 1811, 
proposing to build one at Kensington. 
(See Gent. Mag. vol. txxx1. ii. 203, 
299, 404.) 

Some time before he had settled into the 
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clerical profession, indeed from the earliest 
stage of his career, Mr. Dibdin evinced a 
strong inclination for authorship. His 
first productions were some essays, writ- 
ten at Oxford, and published in the Euro- 
pean Magazine ; and some poetry, after- 
wards printed in a volume, 8vo. 1796. 
When at Worcester he wrote some tales, 
one of which, ‘* La Belle Marianne,” was 
privately printed, long after, in 1824. 

He describes his “‘ first literary engage- 
ment,’’ however, as having been the con- 
duct of aweekly journal, called “The Quiz,” 
to which Sir Robert Ker Porter and his 
clever sisters were contributors, and in 
which Mr. Dibdin undertook to furnish 
the pieces connected with antiquity and 
art. It was not of long continuance. 

Whilst pursuing the study of the law, 
he prepared an analysis of Blackstone’s 
first volume on the Rights of Persons, 
which was engraved on a large copper- 
plate; and he also published, at Worces- 
ter, a sheet on the ‘‘ Law of the Poor 
Rate.’”’ He edited a History of Chelten- 
ham in 8vo. 1802, for Mr. Ruff, a book- 
seller there. The same person printed the 
first edition of his ‘‘ Introduction to the 
Knowledge of Rare and Valuable Editions 
of the Greek and Latin Classics,’’ pub- 
lished in 8vo. 1802; which was so success- 
ful, that a second edition was required in 
1804, and a third in 1808. The last was 
dedicated to Earl Spencer, to whom the 
first edition had been the means of intro- 
ducing him. There was afterwards a fourth 
edition, in 1827. 

In 1805 he translated, for Mr. Ruff, 
‘* Fenelon’s Treatise on the Education of 
Daughters,”’ which was dedicated to the 
Duchess of Bedford. 

In 1804 he was a candidate for the 
office of librarian of the Royal Institution, 
but was successfully opposed by the late 
Mr. Harris. Soon after, he engaged in 
the composition of a series of lectures for 
delivery at the same establishment, ‘‘ On 
the Rise and Progress of English Litera- 
ture.”” These were altogether twenty- 
eight in number, and delivered iu the years 
1806, 1807, and 1808. One course was 
repeated at the London Institution in 1823. 

In 1806, on the death of the Rev. John 
Brand, Mr. Dibdin was a candidate for 
the office of one of the Secretaries of the 
Society of Antiquaries : but, the late Mr. 
Carlisle being the favourite candidate of 
Mr. Lysons, the Director, whose influence 
in the Society was paramount, he obtained 
on the election only 27 votes, whilst Mr. 
Carlisle was elected by 120. 

In 1807 he undertook the editorship of 
a weekly journal entitled “‘ The Director,” 
of which Mr. Bernard, the principal ma- 
nager of the Royal Institution, was the 
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projector. It continued from the 24th 
Jan. to the 4th July in that year. Mr. 
Bernard (after Sir Thomas) was one of 
the writers, as was Sir Humphry Davy, 
Sir George Beaumont, and others. Mr. 
Dibdin wrote several essays, the ‘‘ Biblio- 
graphiana,” and the “ British Gallery,’’ a 
description of the principal pictures exhi- 
bited for sale, altogether about two-thirds 
of the whole. 

The ‘‘ Bibliographiana’’ were the germ 
of the ‘* Bibliomania,’’ a work which may 
be considered to have established the au- 
thor’s reputation in his peculiar branch of 
research. ; 

In 1807, also, Mr. Dibdin edited (under 
the assumed name of Reginald Wolfe, 
King’s printer in the reign of Henry 
VIII.) Francis Quarles’s ‘‘ Judgment and 
Mercy for Afflicted Souls; or, Meditations, 
Soliloquies, and Prayers.”’ 

In 1808 he engaged in a new edition of 
the Utopia of Sir Thomas More, which was 
printed in two volumes octavo, and the 
large paper in a small quarto. 

In 1809 the “ Bibliomania,’’ a poetical 
epistle by Dr. Ferriar, addressed to Richard 
Heber, esq. suggested to Mr. Dibdin his 
prose work on the same subject : the first 
edition of which was written within a 
month, and published in a small octavo 
volume. 

He now embarked on one of his most 
extensive works,* and that which, if com- 
pleted, would have been the most import- 
ant, ‘‘ The Typographical Antiquities of 
Great Britain.”’ The first volume was 
wholly devoted to preliminary matter, and 
the works of Caxton. It contained the 
substance of Lewis’s Life of Caxton, the 
materials collected by Ames and Herbert, 
with very considerable additions. It was 
published at the beginning of 1810, ina 
handsome quarto volume, richly embel- 
lished; the sixty-five large-paper copies 
were all engaged at seven guineas a copy ; 
about 420 small-paper copies were be- 
spoke ; and the editor cleared between 
500 and 600 pounds. The second volume, 
which is devoted almost exclusively to the 
works of Wynkyn de Worde and Pynson, 
appeared in 1812, having been sold to 





* There are two privately circulated 
brochures of Dr. Dibdin, compiled about 
this period of his life, which afford fur- 
ther evidence of his zeal in bibliography : 
one called “ Specimen Bibliothece Bri- 
tannice,’’? printed in 1808; the other, 
‘Specimen of an English De Bure,’’ in 
1810. In 1807-11 he communicated three 
articles to the Classical Journal on the 
first Bible and Psalters printed at Mentz ; 
and in 1811 he printed privately a poetical 
selection called ‘‘ The Lincolne Nosegay.” 

Gent. Maa. Vou, XXIX. 
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Miller, the bookseller, for 200 guineas ; 
the third was bought by Murray (Miller’s 
successor) for the like sum, and published 
in 1816; the fourth was not ready until 
1819, and was published by Longmans, on 
Dr. Dibdin’s own account. By this time 
the original purchasers were partly dead, 
and partly grown lukewarm ; and, as this 
volume barely cleared its expenses, the 
work here unfortunately ceased. To have 
been properly carried out, it would have 
formed ten volumes. 

In the mean time the author had pre- 
pared the second editionof his Bibliomania. 
This he cast into a new form, calling it “a 
bibliographical romance,” in six parts, and 
designating the parts thus: 1. The Eve- 
ning Walk. 2. The Cabinet. 3. The Auc- 
tion Room. 4. The Library. 5. The Draw- 
ing Room. 6. The Alcove. The characters 
of his friends and the principal book-col- 
lectors were introduced as dramatis per- 
sone, under romantic names, the antitypes 
of which are for the most part divulged in 
his subsequent writings. The author him- 
self figured under the name of Lysander.* 
‘* But Lysender had something else to do 
than to indulge in mere literary chit-chat 
for the amusement of his guests. Dry and 
dusty authors were to be taken down and 
rummaged ; and I think that I speak so- 
berly when I say, that nearer three hun- 
dred than two hundred of such authors 
were pretty carefully examined. Inclu- 
ding the various works of these authorscon- 
sulted and referred to, not fewer than four 
hundred must be considered as the num- 
ber. In regard to Morhof in particular 
(him upon whom Johnson seems to lay a 
most emphatic stress,) I might at that 
time be said to have had his Polyhistor 
Literarius at my finger’s end. Hard, 
dogged, fagging was the basis of all the 
vivacity of the Bibliomania.” 

This work was generally received with 
much approbation, and the author derived 
from it a profit of about 2007. Eighteen 
copies only were printed on large paper in 
two volumes imperial’ octavo ; they were 
published at ten guineas, and have since 
been sold for fifty. 

We now arrive at the period of the for- 
mation of the Roxburghe Club, which ori- 
ginated in the sale of the Duke of Rox 
burghe’s library, in June, 1812. On this 
subject Dr. Dibdin has discoursed at length 
in his Bibliographical Decameron, and in 
a long chapter of Roxburghiana in his 
Literary Reminiscences. Of the eighteen 
original members the only survivors are 





* He also drew his own character under 
the name of Rosicrucius: see Lit. Remi- 
niscences, pp. 298, = 
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the present Duke of Sutherland and Mr. 
Utterson. The number was gradually in- 
creased to thirty-one, at which it was per- 
manently fixed.. Dr. Dibdin was the Vice- 
President,and Lord Spencer the President. 

It appears to have been the library of 
Lord Spencer which really drew away our 
author’sattention from the plodding labour 
of the Typographical Antiquities. He 
found there so many productions of the 
continental presses to attract his admira- 
tion, that he was drawn aside from the 


* less interesting productions of the minor 


English printers. His first work on this 
valuable collection is entitled, ‘‘ Book Ra- 
rities, or a Descriptive Catalogue of some 
of the most curious, rare, and valuable 
Books of early date, chiefly in the Collec- 
tion of the Rt. Hon. George John Earl 
Spencer, K.G.’’ Of this only thirty-six 
copies were printed: and it consisted of 
thirty-four pages, entirely devoted, with 
two exceptions, to the early printed Dantes 
and Petrarchs at Spencer House. 

The task thus commenced extended into 
the work entitled ‘‘ Bibliotheca Spencer- 
iana,’’ which was published in four vo- 
lumes super-royal octavo, all the copies 
of which were sold, the small copies at 
87. 8s. and 9/. 9s., and the large paper at 
187. 18s. The delivery took place in 
April, 1814. 

A Supplement was added in 1815; the 
Aides Althorpiane (noticed hereafter) may 
be considered as vols. V. and VI.; and 
a Catalogue of the Cassano Library (added 
to the Spencer collection in 1820) formed 
an additional volume in 1823. 

As a relief to these labours, when at 
Ramsgate in 1812, for the recruiting of his 
health, after having unbended for some 
time with Dryden, Pope, and the other 
poets, he turned for further amusement 
to the composition of a poem in blank 
verse, which he entitled ‘‘ Bibliography,” 
and fully strung it with notes. Only fifty 
copies were printed. 

Dr. Dibdin’s great work, ‘‘ The Biblio- 
graphical Decameron,’’ was first an- 
nounced by an advertisement ‘‘on the 
yellow coat of old Sylvanus Urban,” in 
June, 1815. It appeared in three volumes 
in Dec. 1817. The author’s expenses on 
this magnificent work amounted to nearly 
5000/7. ; but he sold the whole impression 
of (we believe) 18 large, and 760 small- 
paper copies (many of the latter at the 
advanced price of nine guineas, the sub- 
scription having been seven guineas and 
a half), and the result was not only very 
triumphant, but probably more profitable 
than in the case of any other of our author’s 
productions. Overtures were made to him 
for its republication in French, but this 
was prevented by the plates and woodcuts 


having been ruthlessly destroyed by the 
author. 

Immediately after the completion of the 
Decameron, Dr. Dibu.u u..ter.vok another 
highly embellished work, a description of 
the mansion-house of his patron Earl 
Spencer, at Althorp in Northamptonshire, 
its works of art, and its book-treasures. 
This was entitled ‘‘ Aides Althorpiane ; 
to which is added, a Supplement to the 
Bibliotheca Spenceriana.” Nearly 2000/. 
were paid to the engravers of the plates. 
The work was not published until April, 
1822. 

In the year 1818 Dr. Dibdin went 
abroad, and having been ninemonths inces- 
santly occupied in the examination of pub- 
lic and private libraries, he returned home, 
resolving to bring forward the result for 
publication, under the title of ‘‘ A Biblio- 
graphical, Antiquarian, and Picturesque 
Tour.’’ This was published in the spring 
of 1821. The author had been attended by 
Mr. George Lewis, as an artist, from whose 
pencil the most beautiful plates were de- 
rived, and who afterwards published on his 
own account a supplemental series of etch- 
ings. The money paid to engravers nearly 
approached 5,000/. Dr. Dibdin was probably 
justified when he boasted in his Reminis- 
cences, that this was “the most costly 
work on the score of embellishment, and 
the most perilous on that of responsibility, 
in which a traveller—relying upon his own 
resources exclusively—was ever engaged.”’ 
There was a second edition, in three 
smaller volumes, without the embellish- 
ments of the former, but with a few new 
ones of its own, published in 1829. 

There is also a French edition, trans- 
lated by M. Theodore Licquet, with ad- 
ditional notes, in 4 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1825; 
the same gentleman, the Conservateur of 
the Public Library at Rouen, having pre- 
viously translated and published the ninth 
letter, which related to that library, in 
1821. Mons. G. A. Crapelet, also, trans- 
lated the 30th letter, descriptive of ‘1’ Im- 
primerie et la Librarie de Paris,’’ with 
some Notes, 8vo. 1821, to which Dr. 
Dibdin replied in a pamphlet entitled 
‘* Roland for an Oliver,’ of which only 
36 copies were printed. 

In 1819 Dr. Dibdin projected a History 
of the University of Oxford, on a most 
magnificent scale. The first class of sub- 
scribers were to be entitled patrons, sub- 
scribing 100/. each, and he obtained seven 
names on that condition, namely, Lord 
Grenville the Chancellor, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Earl Spencer, the 
Right Hon. Thomas Grenville, Joseph 
Neeld, esq. M.P., W. T. esq. and Thomas 
Ponton, esq. It was arranged to devote 
the sum of 6,3307. to engravings ; but, as 
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this scheme was abortive, we need only 
refer for further particulars to our au- 
thor’s Literary Reminiscences, pp. 849 et 

He was now, unhappily, beginning to 
be entangled in those pecuniary difficul- 
ties for which, for the remainder of his 
life, he continued to suffer. As a means 
of temporary relief, he published by sub- 
scription a volume of Sermons, “‘ preached 
in Brompton, Quebec, and Fitzroy Cha- 
pels.’? 8vo. 1820. 

From June 1822 to Dec. 1825 he was 
a contributor to ‘‘ The Museum,”’’ a weekly 
journal, projected by Mr. A. J. Valpy, 
and originally under the editorship of 
Mr. Bailey, the editor of Facciolati’s 
Lexicon. Dr, Dibdin was offered the 
editorship at a salary of 200/. a year, with 
a share of one-sixth of the proceeds. On 
his declining it, it was confided to the 
charge of Mr. George Soane: but both 
the property and the editorship shortly 
changed hands, and the publication itself 
did not long survive. 

In 1823 Dr. Dibdin obtained, through 
the untiring friendship of Earl Spencer, 
the vicarage of Exning near Newmarket, 
(in the gift of the Dean and Chapter of 
Canterbury), which it his Reminiscences 
he terms a ‘small living;’’ yet in the 
Return of 1831 we find it was valued at 
3117. with a parsonage. He communi- 
cated a short parochial history of this place 
to the British Magazine. Almost imme- 
diately after, the same powerful interest 
obtained from the Premier, the Earl of 
Liverpool, the presentation of Dr. Dibdin 
to the rectory of St. Mary’s, Bryanstone 
Square, then just erected, and which was 
consecrated on the 7th Jan. 1824. The 
Sermon, which the Rector preached on 
this occasion, was printed and published. 

In 1824 Dr. Dibdin produced another 
work, entitled ‘‘ The Library Companion, 
or, the Young Man’s Guide and the Old 
Man’s Comfort in the choice of a Library,’’ 
in one volume octavo. In this difficult 
task, which required an intimate acquain- 
tance with the spirits of authors rather 
than their corporeal forms, his labours 
did not meet with that approbation which 
had hailed his former productions. It was 
severely handled by the British Critic and 
the Westminster and Quarterly Reviews, 
to which he replied in a Postscript printed 
for private distribution, but he was deterred 
from proceeding with a contemplated se- 
cond volume. 

In 1825 he published another volume 
of Sermons, preached at St. Mary’s, Bry- 
anstone-square. Jn 1827 he re-edited, in 
a fourth edition, his ‘“‘ Introduction to the 
Greek and Latin Classics,’’ which was on 
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this occasion entirely rewritten; and in 
1828 he published an edition ‘‘ Of the 
Imitation of Jesus Christ, by Thomas 4 
Kempis.”’ 

In 1830 Dr. Dibdin became the editor 
of a collection of sermons, by various 
authors, which were issued in bi-monthly 
volumes, under the title of ‘‘ The Sunday 
Library, or the Protestant’s Manual for 
the Sabbath Day.’’ This series formed 
six volumes, and was published by Long- 
man with considerable success; it was 
stereotyped, and more than four thou- 
sand perfect sets were sold. The Editor 
wished to follow up the plan with a series 
of ‘‘ Christian Classics,’’ such as Grotius, 
Locke, Paley, &c., but could not find any 
publishers to adopt the scheme. 

In 1830 Dr. Dibdin published a Sermon 
at St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, on the Vi- 
sitation of Archdeacon Cambridge ; and in 
1631 ‘* A Pastor’s Advice to his Flock ina 
Time of Trouble.” In Feb. 1831 he issued 
anonymously a pamphlet entitled ‘* Biblio- 
phobia. Remarks on the present languid 
and depressed state of Literature and the 
Book Trade ; in a Letter addressed to the 
Author of the Bibliomania. By Mercurius 
Rusticus. With Notes by Cato Parvus.” 

In 1833 he published, chiefly by sub- 
scription among his parishioners, ‘* Lent 
Lectures,’’ in two small octavo volumes. 

In 1836 Dr. Dibdin published, in two 
octavo volumes, his ‘* Reminiscences of a 
Literary Life.’? This work (which has 
been our guide in the present memoir) is, 
on the whole, the most amusing of all his 
productions. Like his former works, it 
abounds in minor errors, the consequences 
of haste, and especially in the mistaking 
and misspelling of names, in which he was 
alwaysadelinquent. But, besidesthat fault, 
it is further disfigured by innumerable 
typographical errors, showing the insuffi- 
ciency of his printer, for he had now lost 
the valuable assistance of the Bulmers 
and the Nicols, and their vigilant press 
correctors. It is, however, full of inte- 
resting anecdote, both personal and bib- 
liographical. 

In the same year he pursued the plan 
he had in contemplation ever since his 
continental Tour, namely, a Tour in Eng- 
land, for which 2,0007. had formerly been 
advanced him by a publishing house, 
which sum he had to refund in the fatal 
year 1825. He now relied chiefly on the 
hospitality of the book collectors of the 
North, and in 1838 appeared in two vo- 
lumes (one thick and the other thin, and 
but unequally embellished, being altogether 
a production of inferior workmanship to 
the Tour of the days of his strength), his 
Northern Tour, or, in the full words of 
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the title-page, ‘‘A Bibliographical, An- 
tiquarian, and Picturesque Tour in the 
Northern Counties of England and Scot- 
land.” 

Dr. Dibdin married early in life, and 
had issue two sons and one daughter. 
His younger son died at Kensington in 
bis ninth year, and his elder son in India 
in 1827, being an officer in the Bengal 
cavalry. His widow and daughter survive 
him ; and are happily relieved from the 
pressure of distress which might otherwise 
have overwhelmed them, by the generosity 
of Earl Spencer, who, in addition to his 
innumerable other acts of kindness, had 
insured the Doctor’s life for 10002. 

There are several engraved portraits of 
Dr. Dibdin :— 

1. In aclerical habit, statis xxxv. after 
Masquerier, by Freeman, in the large paper 
copies of the Bibliomania, 1811; destroyed 
after twenty-five impressions. 

2. A silhouette, or shade, with his hat 
on, in the Bibliomania, p. 746. 

3. By H. Edridge, engaved by H. 
Meyer, 1816. 

4. By T. Phillips, R.A. engraved by 
James Thomson; in the second edition of 
the Continental Tour. 

5. By George Richmond, engraved by 
J. Posselwhite ; in the Literary Reminis- 
cences. Avery intelligent and ‘‘speaking” 
likeness. 





Proressor M‘CuttaaGu, F.R.S. 

Oct. 24. At Trinity college, Dublin, 
aged 38, James M‘Cullagh, esq. F.R.S., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy at that 
university. * 

Mr. M‘Cullagh was born at Loughlin- 
dhuhussey, in the parish of Upper Bado- 
ney, in the county of Tyrone, about ten 
miles from Strabane. The place of his 
birth belonged to his grandfather,—-a man 
of considerable acquirements, and a scho- 
lar of some pretensions. Shortly after 
his birth, his father removed from the 
mountain farm which he occupied to Stra- 
bane, principally that he might have the 
means of educating his son, which was 
not practicable in the secluded glen in 
which he lived. 

Young M‘Cullagh was placed at the 
only reputable school at that time in Stra- 
bane, where his genius soon displayed 
itself; and it is recorded that he was 
generally occupied during the hours de- 
voted by other boys to play in solving 





* We are indebted to the notice of 
Prof. M‘Cullagh included in the Memoir 
of deceased Fellows of the Royal Society, 
which was read at their last anniversary, 
for the greater portion of this memoir. 


mathematical problems. It is also re- 
corded that when Euclid was first put into 
his hands he was dissatisfied with the task 
imposed on him,—for he was only re- 
quired to commit the solution of a pro- 
blem to memory, like a copy of verses, and 
repeat it; no attempt being made by the 
master to explain the beautiful chain of 
reasoning. This did not suit the character 
of young M‘Cullagh’s mind; which even 
at this unformed period could not rest 
tranquil until it thoroughly understood 
the nature of everything that came before 
it. For several days he appeared restless, 
unhappy, and puzzled,—wandering about 
with a copy of Euclid in his hand. In 
his perplexity he met a neighbour, who, 
although but a working carpenter by call- 
ing, was yet a man endowed with great 
judgment and ability. In reply to his 
question relative to the cause of his un- 
happiness, M‘Cullagh told him that he 
was obliged to learn by heart a set of 
strange words, the meaning of which he 
was most anxious to understand; at the 
same time showing him the proposition 
which he was committing to memory for 
the next day’s task. The carpenter in- 
stantly sat down with the puzzled boy, 
and in a short time showed him by geo- 
metrical demonstration the nature of a 
proof. This was the manner in which 
M‘Cullagh first learned to prove a propo- 
sition in Euclid. 

When commencing his classical studies 
he was removed from Strabane, and sent 
to the school of the Rev. John Graham, 
at Lifford,—and, subsequently, to that of 
the Rev. Thomas Rollestone. Here he 
remained until Nov. 1824,—when he en- 
tered Trinity college, Dublin, as a pen- 
sioner. He was then in the fifteenth year 
of his age. In the following year he be- 
came a candidate for a sizarship, which 
he obtained. Throughout his undergra- 
duate course he carried away every honour 
both in science and classics. In 1827 he 
obtained a scholarship, and in 1832 (the 
year in which his scholarship expired) he 
was elected a Fellow. In 1835 he was 
appointed Professor of Mathematics, Dr. 
Sadleir, the present Provost, having re-~ 
signed expressly in his favour. In 1843 
he was chosen to fill the Chair of Natural 
Philosophy, in the place of the present 
Dr. Lloyd,—who by becoming a senior 
Fellow was incapacitated from continuing 
to hold it. It was in the delivery of the 
lectures inconnexion with this professorship 
that M‘Cullagh appeared to the best ad- 
vantage,—-for it was then that he used to 
display the extensive information, elabo- 
rate research, and vast acquired treasures 
of his highly cultivated mind; and it was 
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on these occasions that he most delighted 
to turn to account the noble faculty of 
inventive genius with which he was so 
eminently gifted, in improving by means 
of it every subject that he handled. There 
is no one who enjoyed the privilege of at- 
tending his lectures who will not bear tes- 
timony to the great elegance of all his 
original conceptions, both in analysis and 
geometry. Nor will it be denied by any 
who had the opportunity of judging, that, 
during the last three years of his Natural 
Philosophy professorship, his earnest en- 
deavour was always to instil sound and ac- 
curate physical conceptions into the minds 
of his hearers,—and to array them, when 
stated in mathematical language, in all 
the charm arising from true taste and ap- 
propriate refinement. 

In 1830 Professor M‘Cullagh read his 
first paper on refracted light before: the 
Royal Irish Academy; of which he was 
one of the most distinguished members, 
and which he contributed largely to place 
in the high position that it now holds 
among the learned societies of Europe. 
In 1838 the Conyngham Gold Medal of 
the Academy was awarded to him for his 
paper ‘‘ On the Laws of Crystalline Re- 
flexion and Refraction :” on which occa- 
sion the President (the present Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton), in handing the medal to 
him, said,—‘‘ Accept it as a mark of the 
interest and intellectual sympathy with 
which we regard your researches,—of the 
pleasure with which we have received the 
communications with which you have al- 
ready favoured us,—and of our hope to be 
favoured with other communications here- 
after. And when your genius shall have 
filled a wider sphere of fame than that 
which (though already recognised, and 
not here only) it has yet come to occupy, 
let this attest that minds were found which 
could appreciate and admire you early in 
your native country.’’* 

In 1839 Prof. M‘Cullagh laid the foun- 
dation of the very valuable and highly in- 
teresting Museum of Irish Antiquities now 
in Dublin, by presenting to the Royal 
Irish Academy the celebrated Cross of 
Cong. In making this donation, Prof. 
M‘Cullagh stated, ‘‘that his motive for 
doing so was, by putting it in the pos- 
session of a public body, to saveit from that 
shameful process of destruction to which 
everything venerable in Ireland has been 
exposed for centuries, and to contribute at 
the same time to the formation of a na- 





* Proc. R. I. Acad. vol. i p. 221,— 
where the entire address of Sir W. Hamil- 
ton will be found. 
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tional collection, the want of which was 
regarded by Sir Walter Scott as a disgrace 
to a country so abounding in valuable re- 
mains.’’ The munificent example of Prof. 
M‘Cullagh acted most beneficially ; for 
no sooner was it known than a subscrip- 
tion was set on foot to purchase for the em- 
bryo museum the two magnificent torques 
found thirty years ago at Tara. They 
had travelled to England and back again ; 
and they narrowly escaped being sent out 
of the country a second time, and for ever. 
The timely subscription, however, proved 
successful; and the precious relics were 
secured for the Academy whose Museum 
they now adorn. 

Prof. M‘Cullagh afterwards assisted in 
enlarging the Museum by munificent sub- 
scriptions ; and he had the pleasure of 
seeing it become an ornament to the me- 
tropolis long before his decease. 

His contributions to the Transactions- 
of the Irish Academy were not confined 
to scientific subjects, but embraced topics 
of general literature,—and especially those 
connected with ancient Egyptian chro- 
nology. 

In 1842, Prof. M‘Cullagh received the 
Copley Medal from the council of the 
Royal Society for his vast investigations 
on the theory of light. This Medal, as 
our scientific readers are probably aware, 
is the highest honour in the gift of the 
Royal Society. Among the competitors 
for it in the above year were—Bessel, Du- 
mas, and Murchison. On the occasion 
of presenting it, the Marquess of North- 
ampton congratulated the scientific world 
on the discoveries of Prof. M‘Cullagh,— 
who by connecting the laws of reflexion 
at the surface of two medea with those 
which govern the propagation of light in 
the same medium, and by tracing the hy- 
pothetical principles upon which each 
theory was based up to some higher me- 
chanical principle, attained the crowning 
point of the theory. 

In 1843, Prof. M‘Cullagh was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society: in which he 
ever manifested the warmest interest,— 
never failing to attend its meetings when 
he happened to be in London. 

In the summer of the present year he 
resolved, at great personal inconvenience, 
to make an effort to free the University 
with which he was so closely connected 
from what he always considered a disgrace, 
—namely, its being represented in Parlia- 
ment by men not educated within its 
walls. He was influenced also by what he 
felt to be a public want,—that the interests 
of science and literature should be repre- 
sented in the senate of the United King. 
dom. He was unsuccessful ; but his per- 
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sonal bearing throughout the contest was 
such as to secure to him the admiration 
and goodwill of his opponents as well as 
of his friends. This remarkable contest 
was commenced and carried on by Prof. 
M‘Cullagh without accepting the smallest 
amount of pecuniary assistance, although 
the latter was frequently and warmly prof- 
fered. 

About the middle of September last, 
Prof. M‘Cullagh recommenced his re- 
searches on light. For all cases, whether 
of propagation or of reflexion, ordinary or 
total, the whole theory as he has left it is 
analytically complete ; but the geometri- 
cal interpretation in the general case of 
total reflexion at the surface of a crystal 
presents very great difficulties. Many of 
these his acute intellect had with great 
labour surmounted. He had been work- 
ing hard at the subject for the last four 
weeks of his life,—and with so much suc- 
cess that he had actually commenced a 
new paper embodying the results of his 
latest investigations. The heading of this 
paper remains in his own handwriting. 
It is entitled “‘ A Theory of the Total Re- 
flexion of Light,’’ by James M‘Cullagh, 
Fellow of Trinity college, Dublin. Con- 
finement and intense application gradually 
produced disease; which, as is well known, 
affected his mind, and led him to commit 
the fatal act that terminated his career. 

At an inquest which was held on his 
body, the coroner said, that after the ad- 
mirable testimony which had been given 
by Dr. Stokes, there could not be any 
doubt but that the deceased had com- 
mitted suicide while labouring under me- 
lancholia produced by dyspepsia. The 
jury agreed in this opinion, and returned 
the following verdict :—‘* We find that 
Professor James M‘Cullagh died of wounds 
inflicted upon himself while labouring 
under temporary insanity.” His body was 
interred at Strabane, the place of his birth. 

It is believed that some of his manu- 
scripts on scientific subjects are in the 
possession of his family ; but it was not his 
custom to preserve many written papers. 





Atrrep Harpwick, M.D. 

Oct. 8. In Lower Phillimore-place, 
Kensington, aged 59, after a lingering ill- 
ness of several months’ duration, Alfred 
Hardwick, M.D. 

Having been educated to the medical 
profession, he settled as a general prac- 
titioner at Epsom, where he continued to 
practise for several years with a high re- 
putation and great success. He married 
a daughter of Captain Dundee, then re- 
siding at North Cheam. This happy alli- 
ance ended in Mrs. Hardwick’s confine- 
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ment, when he had the great, and at that 
time apparently irreparable, misfortune of 
losing both wife and child. This affliction 
was so keenly felt, that he was induced to 
relinquish practice ; and to leave Epsom, 
in the hope that by foreign travel his highly 
sensitive mind might recover its tranquility, 
In this hope he made the tour of France 
and Italy, with parts of Germany, Belgium, 
and Holland. Returning for a short pe- 
riod, he resumed his peregrinations, and 
travelled through the same countries by 
different routes, thus bringing objects of 
interest in natural scenery, in history, and 
in the fine arts under his attention ; which, 
by his previously cultivated and elegant 
mind, he was well qualified to appreciate 
and enjoy. 

After this second continental tour, he 
went to Scotland, with the intention to 
graduate in medicine, taking his degree 
of M.D. at Glasgow, in 1832. Foratime 
he fixed his residence in London, but with- 
out any view to medical practice: and, 
marrying a second time to Miss Charlotte 
Tatchell, of Paris, he finally took up his 
abode at Kensington, where he continued 
to reside during the remainder of his life, 
highly respected and beloved by all who 
had the pleasure of his acquaintance, ren- 
dering essential services to the various pa- 
rochial and local charities and institutions. 

More than thirty years ago Dr. Hard- 
wick assisted in the establishment of the 
Surrey Benevolent Medical Society ; pro- 
moting to the utmost of his power the 
successful prosecution of its objects: and 
after he left practice, he attended the meet- 
ings whenever he possibly could. 

He was also a member of the Provincial 
Medical and Surgical Association. As — 
one of the council he took an active part 
in the proceedings, whenever he could be 
present at the annual meetings: and was 
one of the committee appointed to prepare 
a plan for schools for the sons of medical 
men, with the view to afford them a first- 
rate classical and liberal education, whether 
they might be intended for the medical 
or for any other profession, at a very mo- 
derate expense. To this subject Dr. Hard- 
wick devoted much time and thought. The 
prospectus of this plan was issued by the 
committee ; but, it not being duly re- 
sponded to by the profession at that time, 
the scheme may be considered to be post- 
poned for the present ; but not, it is to be 
hoped, entirely abandoned. 

When the subject of medical reform be- 
came a prominent feature in the profes- 
sion, Dr. Hardwick took it up ; and after 
due investigation, found himself compelled 
conscientiously and warmly to espouse the 
cause of the general practitioner, being of 
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opinion that the standard of education and 
of qualification should be high, so as to 
render the general practitioner fully com- 
petent to treat all the extraordinary, as 
well as the ordinary, emergencies of medi- 
caland surgical practice. Taking the pro- 
minent part he did, Dr. Hardwick was 
elected, first of all, one of the committee 
of the National Association ; and since 
then, one of the council of the Institute 
of Medicine, Surgery, and Midwifery, at- 
tending the sittings of that body with the 
greatest punctuality, until the state of his 
health rendered any further attendance at 
the meetings impossible. He saw and 
felt the great importance of the principles 
on which the institute is founded ; their 
truth and their value to the great body of 
the profession, as also to the health and 
well-being of the public at large. He was, 
at the same time, equally assured that the 
incorporation of the general practitioners, 
by royal charter, as a measure preliminary 
to other and more extended medical re- 
form, was most desirable—and among the 
last of his thoughts and wishes as respects 
this world’s affairs, his prayers were in fa- 
vour of the success of the institute. His 
urbanity of manners and elegant and ac- 
complished mind rendered his social in- 
tercourse most gratifying to all who had 
opportunities of enjoying his company and 
conversation ; and his co-operation in 
those public undertakings in which he 
took a part merited the esteem and gra- 
titude of those of his friends who acted 
with him. 





Grorce B. Wuittaker, Esa. 

Dee. 13. At his residence in Upper- 
Phillimore-place, Kensington, aged 54, 
George Byrom Whittaker, esq. of Ave 
Maria Lane, bookseller and publisher. 

He was born in March, 1793, at South- 
ampton, where his father, a clergyman of 
the established church, was master of the 
grammar-school, and much esteemed for 
his learning and character ; and also of 
considerable reputation as a teacher, being 
the author of several popular school-books. 

On coming of age he became a partner 
with Mr. Charles Law in an extensive 
wholesale bookseller’s business in Ave 
Maria-lane, which had been established 
by Mr. W. Bidwell Law, who died in 
1798. This business Mr. Whittaker has, 
by his activity and capital, much in- 
creased. The translation and adaptation 
of “Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom,” in six- 
teen thick volumes in various sizes, and 
withnearlya thousand coloured engravings, 
is a specimen of the largeness of his un- 
dertakings, and the energy of his specula- 
tion. The engraving of the plates, and 
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the mere translation of this noble work, 
cost upwards of 7,000/. He had the ho- 
nour of introducing several popular au- 
thors to public notice, and that after many 
of them had unsuccessfully applied to the 
then more noted publishers. Amongst 
them we believe we are correct in men- 
tioning Mrs. Trollope, Mr. Colley Grattan, 
the Rev. George Croly, Miss Mitford, and 
there must be innumerable others, whose 
names do not present themselves to our 
recollection. He also published the last 
novel of Sir Walter Scott; and was the 
London publisher of all the early editions 
of the collected works of that illustrious 
author, as indeed hewas of many other cele- 
brated men, through the numerous provin- 
cial agencies which it was his successful 
aim to possess. If, however, amongst his 
multifarious publications any particular 
class must be specified, perhaps it was on 
the educational that he most relied ; and 
in the highest and lowest of this depart- 
ment of learning he was equally distin- 
guished; publishing, in conjunction with 
the Oxford and Cambridge booksellers, a 
long list of the classical writers from Por- 
son and Elmsley’s time down to Arnold’s 
and Mitchell’s. Of this portion of his 
business we are in a condition to know he 
was justly and honourably proud. In 
children’s books he was equally successful, 
and perhaps no series ever had such a 
universal and continuous, and we will say 
deserved sale as the Pinnock series, whtich, 
though bearing that name, really derived 
their value from his judicious choice of 
numerous celebrated men, who, in re-edit- 
ing, frequently may almost have been said 
to have re-written them. He was also 
one of the promoters of cheap literature in 
his Popular Library; and was the pub- 
lisher of Mr. J. P. Collier’s recent edition 
of Shakespeare. 

His busy, and at one period extraordi- 
nary energetic career would embrace many 
curious passages connected with lite; 
history, which can here only be alluded to 
briefly. The latter years of his life were 
not distinguished by the activity of his 
earlier, and the business he ‘‘ raised and 
made,’’ to use his favourite expression, 
became a large mercantile machine which 
the energy and capital of others helped to 
enlarge. In his private character he was 
kindly in disposition and accessible ; and 
no publisher ever received a larger share 
of the confidence of literary men, many of 
his most important bargains resting en- 
tirely on a mutual word. The immediate 
cause of his death was the prevailing epi- 
demic, but its effect would probably not 
have proved fatal had he not suffered from 
a bronchial disorder arising out of an at- 
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tack of the same epidemic on its first ap- 
pearance in this country. 

When little more than thirty years of 
age, Mr. Whittaker served the office of 
Sheriff of London and Middlesex in the 
year 1824, with Sir Peter Laurie. 

His body was deposited in the catacombs 
of Kensall Green Cemetery. | 





Hernricu Hewwe. 

Lately. At Paris, aged 50, Heinrich 
Heine, the German poet. 

He was born at Diisseldorf, in 1797 ; 
studied at Bonn, Berlin, and Gottingen, 
with the view of embracing a legal career ; 
and successively resided at Hamburgh 
(being related to the well-known opulent 
banker of that city), Berlin, and Munich, 
—removing to Paris some seventeen years 
ago. In this city he continued thence- 
forward principally to reside. 

The list of Heine’s writings is not a 
very long one. It comprises two plays, 
‘“ Almansor” and “ Radcliff,” sundry politi- 
cal pamphlets and satires, views of French 
society, &c. &c., communicated to the 
“«¢ Allgemeine Zeitung,” and ‘‘ Sketches 
of German Literature of the Nineteenth 
Century,’’ originally undertaken for the 
English *‘ Athenenm,”’ but the tone and 
temper of which precluded the possibility 
of their appearing in England. It is by 
his poems and “ Reisebilder,” however, that 
the name of Heine will live. With their 
grace, tenderness, and artless ease the 
English have already been made acquainted 
by the legion of translators. It was his 
misfortune to allow the appetite for rail- 
lery and satire to swallow up the exquisite 
observation and pure poetical taste with 
which these are so frequently combined. 
From the moment when he commenced 
the career of political controversialist, 
Heine would appear also to have begun 
that game of cross-purposes with life, in 
the playing of which genius too often takes 
a morbid or cynical pleasure,—certain, 
alas! to lose. He connected himself 
with European liberalism—without having 
mastered the truth that such a profession 
of faith demands energy, uprightness, and 
self-sacrifice to distinguish the apostle of 
liberty from the apologist of licence. In 
proportion as he gave up writing ‘‘ Reise- 
bilder’’ and faéry tales for social and poli- 
tical satire, the taste for mockery spread. 
From laughing at ‘‘creeds outworn,” he 
took to laughing at every one’s and at his 
own sincerity. In truth, flinging himself 
into the chaos of French society, he seemed 
sarcastically and triumphantly to rejoice in 
his expatriation. For many years the wit 


of Heine was the delight and ornament of 
certain Parisian circles, 
12 


Latterly, how- 
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ever, he dropped out of sight of his com- 
panions—who made no extraordinary ef- 
forts torecoverhim. He became remark- 
able for personal neglect. His gaiety of 
spirit seemed to die out,—and the flame 
being gone, nothing but distasteful dregs 
in the socket remained. We fear that 
his last hours were very desolate.—( A the- 
neum.) 





Mr. ANDREW Brown. 

Dec. . In Holford-square, Penton- 
ville, of influenza, in his 75th year, Mr. 
Andrew Brown, formerly proprietor of 
‘‘The Philadelphia Gazette.”’ 

His father, who was a native of the north 
of Ireland, was educated at Trinity college, 
Dublin. About the year 1773 he went to 
America as an officer in the British service, 
which he soon quitted and settled in Mas- 
sachusetts. At the commencement of the 
revolutionary war he joined the American 
army, in which he soon rose to the rank 
of Major, and behaved with distinction in 
the early battles of the war—Lexington, 
Bunker’s Hill, &c. He afterwards served 
under Generals Gates and Green, and com- 
marnded the garrison of Boston on the 
evacuation of that place by the British 
troops in March, 1776. At the close of 
the war he was, like many other brave 
men, thrown upon the world by the depre- 
ciation of the government paper money, 
and in 1788 he established, at Philadelphia, 
the ‘‘ Federal Gazette,” to which Dr. 
Franklin, Messrs. Hamilton, Adams, and 
most of the distinguished statesmen of 
America, were contributors, the present 
constitution of the United States being 
then the subject of warm discussion. Ma- 
jor Brown carried on his newspaper with 
great spirit. As one instance of his en- 
terprise, it may be worthy of note that he 
employed the first regular reporter of de- 
bates in the Congress. The profits of his 
journal were great, and he was in the 
midst of prosperity, when, in the night of 
the 27th Jan. 1797, a fire broke out in his 
dwelling-house ; and, in an unsuccessful 
attempt to rescue his family from the 
flames, he was so much injured that he sur- 
vived only a few days. His wife and three 
children were, on the 28th, committed to 
a common grave. 

Mr. Andrew Brown, then a very young 
man, was the only member of the family 
who escaped; he was absent from home 
at the time of the calamity, and became 
proprietor of the newspaper (then called 
“The Philadelphia Gazette’). He may be 
said to have been almost reared on the 
field of battle. When the English forces 
were in pursuit of their American foes, 
carts, waggons, and every available vehicle 
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were eagerly seized by the latter, and their 
wives and children, as well as their goods, 
crammed indiscriminately into them. Mr. 
Brown, when a boy, had many narrow es- 
capes of this description. Thrown on his 
own resources, he acted with character- 
istic energy. Entertaining no sympathy 
with the anti-English party, he at once 
changed the politics of his paper —a step 
which excitedconsiderableanimosity against 
him, the friends of ‘‘ freedom of opinion’’ 
carrying their violence so far as to attempt 
even personal chastisement. Mr. Brown, 
however, adhered to his course, and his 
paper flourished, despite all opposition. 
At that period every ship from Europe 
conveyed news of the great events of the 
war. Mr. Brown projected and perfected 
a system of boat expresses, to board the 
English vessels on their arrival, by which 
means he was enabled to outstrip all his 
contemporaries. This may be considered 
as the first step in that magnificent system 
of expressing which has since been car- 
ried out with so much skill in England, 
and which now reflects so much honour on 
the British press. 

During the frightful ravages of the yel- 
low fever at Philadelphia, Mr. Brown con- 
tinued the publication of his newspaper, 
at the imminent risk of his life, at a period 
when the whole city was deserted by its 
inhabitants, and the grass grew high in 
the streets. Being the only paper pub- 
lished, the fugitive citizens, dispersed over 
the country, were indebted to it alone for 
information of their scattered friends, and 
of the progress of the disease. 

Mr. Brown, however, soon saw too 
much of ‘‘ liberalism’ to remain in a land 
where ‘‘ liberalism” was then rampant. 
He disposed of his property in the ‘‘ Phi- 
ladelphia Gazette,’’ and, in 1802, he em- 
barked for England. During the whole 
of the long period which has since elapsed, 
he has ever employed such means as lay 
at his disposal in the support of the good 
old Tory cause. From 1806 to 1826 he 
resided in Bristol. He had retired from 
the active duties of life some years. —Bris- 
tol Mirror. 





Miss Grace AGUILAR. 
Sept.10. At Frankfort, aged 31, Grace, 
only daughter of the late Emanuel Aguilar, 
of Hackney, authoress of many popular 
works in favour of the Jews, and urging 
their claims to free and equal civil and re- 
ligious rights throughout the civilised 
world. 
Miss Aguilar’s last work, ‘‘ Home In- 
fluences,’’ deserves a place in every house 
‘—whether Jew or Christian dwell therein. 
Her ‘*‘ Women of Israel’’ is so chivalrous 
in spirit, and so eloquent in style, that 
Gent. Maa. Vou, XXIX. 
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the Hebrew ladies did honour to them- 
selves when they presented this noble- 
hearted daughter of their race with a tes- 
timony of esteem. 

She was one of whom they might well 
be proud; it will be long before we shall 
forget the kindly generous nature, the 
tender sympathy, and perfect truthfulness 
of the dark-eyed, full-hearted ‘‘ Jewess,” 
foremost in all good and righteous deeds. 

In person Grace Aguilar was tall and 
slight ; her manner gentle and persuasive; 
but when she spoke she was remarkably 
earnest, and when she became excited 
her full dark eyes were dazzling in their 
brightness. She was deeply read in the 
history of her people, perfectly heroic in 
their defence, but without a single taint of 
bitterness towards ‘‘ the Christian.’’ Her 
family found refuge in England from the 
persecutions in Portugal, and to England 
she was fervently attached. She mani- 
fested a talent for literary composition at 
an early age, and devoted herself to it 
with a faithful desire to discover and pro- 
pagate truth. A little anecdote speaks 
volumes for the generosity of her nature. 
At one time her circumstances obliged her 
to require the ‘‘hire’’ which literary la- 
bourers are frequently supposed to be able 
to do without—as if the thinking facul- 
ties were the most worthless as regarded 
this world of any of God’s good gifts ; 
but, some addition being made to her 
income, she wrote to the editor of a pe- 
riodical to which she was a regular con- 
tributor, saying that she knew she did not 
now need remuneration as much as some 
others, and requesting that what she had 
been accustomed to receive might be 
added to their mite! Grace was by no 
means rich when she so acted: many 
would call her poor; but she had always 
something to bestow, and the manner of 
the gift doubled the charity. Her voice 
was a welcome sound in many a poor 
dwelling ; and she never inquired whether 
the alms-asker was Jew or Gentile. From 
her youth she was considered fragile ; but 
nothing restrained the energy of her mind 
and actions. She would continue to 
write ; and she paid the penalty of over- 
exertion sooner than most persons do. In 
the early part of this year it was thought 
that perfect change would restore the 
tone of her enfeebled frame ; and, accom- 
panied by her mother, she resolved to 
visit a brother in Germany—who is win- 
ning his way to high musical honours. 
Her sensitive and educated mind was alive 
to everything beautiful in Nature and Art ; 
but she became weaker and weaker, still 
the lamp of life burned clearly and brightly 
to the last—there was no flickering before 
it was extinguished, and her intense suf- 
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ferings seemed but to ripen her for eter- 


nity. 


(Abridged from the Art-Union.) 


Mr. M. L. Watson. 

Oct. 28. At his studio in Bidborough- 
street, Burton-crescent, Mr. Musgrave L. 
Watson, sculptor. 

He was born at Hawkesdale, near Car- 
lisle, in the year 1804, the son of a gen- 
tleman of small independent property ; and 
at the age of seventeen was articled to a 
solicitor at Carlisle of the name of Moun- 
cey. However, after two years’ trifling 
with the pursuit selected for him, he 
quitted the lawyer’s office, and with a 
portfolio of drawings and a few models 
made his way to London and the studio of 
Flaxman. A small model of a Grecian 
shepherdess by him attracted the attention 
of the great sculptor, who talked to him 


for some time about his art, praised the - 


model, and advised him to send it to the 
Royal Academy. The model was sent 
accordingly, and the young artist imme- 
diately admitted a student of the academy. 
His next step, we have heard, was to ar- 
ticle himself to Mr. Sievier, the sculptor, 
with whom he remained for a very short 
period, Flaxman advising him to go to 
Italy as soon as his means would enable 
him to get away. This, it appears, was 
soon accomplished; and bidding farewell 
to the great sculptor of his admiration, he 
went through France to Milan and Rome, 
taking every opportunity of seeing and 
studying the principal werks of art wher- 
ever he went. A three years’ residence in 
Italy exhausted the allowance which he 
received from his father ; and, too proud 
to ask for more (for he thought it was 
high time now to do something for him- 
self), he returned to England ; made Lon- 
don his head-quarters ; and rented a small 
studio near the British Museum. Here 
he drew a variety of designs in illustration 
of Homer ; but, finding his memory too 
often betraying his pencil into something 
more than mere recollections of Flaxman 
and the antique, he put his Homer aside, 
and sought subjects for his pencil in the 
*‘ Canterbury Tales,” and the “ Faerie 
Queene.” To this period of his life be- 
long a small figure of Sigismunda, and 
two small statuettes of Chaucer and 
Spenser, full of poetic dignity and ease. 
From the day-dream about art in which 
he now indulged he was rather abruptly 
awakened by finding his last shilling ex- 
hausted, no patrons at his door, and his 
name unknown. It was time to do some- 
thing ; and, still unwilling to apply to his 
friends for assistance, he went to the studio 
of Chantrey, exhibited his drawings, and 
asked for work. Chantrey was from home 
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when he called; but his application was 
heard and his drawings examined by Allan 
Cunningham, who filled, as is well known, 
the place of foreman in the studio of 
Chantrey. The drawings were left ; and 
in the course of the next day Mr. Watson 
was engaged as a modeller by Chantrey, 
and employed at once, if we remember 
rightly, on the fine figure of Mrs. Digby, 
now in Worcester Cathedral. Chantrey 
soon discovered the value of Mr. Watson, 
for since Frederick Smith’s time he was 
the best modeller and the best artist that 
had wrought in the studio. Watson as 
soon discovered the real value of his ser- 
vices, and asked for an increase of wages, 
which Mr. Cunningham admitted that he 
deserved, and undertook to recommend 
his having to Sir Francis Chantrey. This, 
however, Chantrey rather abruptly de- 
clined acceding to; and Watson, after 
an interview with him on the subject, 
threw up hisengagement. He now sought 
work, and obtained it readily enough ; 
first with Mr. Baily, and afterwards with 
Mr. Behnes ; and after a time, finding his 
skill increase, he set up once more on his 
own account, but in so small a way that 
his name was unknown beyond the walls 
of the London studios. At this time 
Chantrey died; and on Allan Cunning- 
ham’s recommendation Lord Eldon was 
pleased to entrust the two colossal statues 
of the late Lords Eldon and Stowell—one 
of Chantrey’s last and largest commissions 
—to Mr. Watsonforcompletion. Chantrey 
had done nothing to the work beyond a few 
indications on paper; and the two statues, 
which are now, we are told, fast rising 
from the marble, were designed under the 
superintendence of Allan Cunningham, 
modelled and since completed in plaster 
and part in marble by Mr. Watson. They 
will be placed in the ante-chapel of New 
college, Oxford. Another of his better 
works (for he was only rising into reputa- 
tion at his death) is a full-sized portrait 
statue of Flaxman, modelled in 1843, and 
transferred to marble at the request of a 
committee consisting of the Marquess of 
Lansdowne, Mr. Rogers, Mr. Hallam, 
Mr. Eastlake, Mr. Barry, and other well- 
known connoisseurs and artists. A go- 
vernment work on which he was employed 
at the time of his death, and of which he 
has left, we believe, a fourth-sized model, 
is the Battle of St. Vincent, one of the 
four battle bas-reliefs for the Nelson Mo- 
nument. His known and exhibited works 
are few in number, and the chief of them 
which we can call to mind are the following: 
the bas-relief on Mr. Moxhay’s Hall of 
Commerce in Threadneedle-street, a work 
executed in an insufficient time and for an 
insufficient sum, though clever—statue of 
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Queen Elizabeth in the Royal Exchange, 
in which he has softened down the collars 
and ornaments of over-dressed Majesty 
with taste and ingenuity—a monument to 
the unfortunate Dr. Cameron of the Forty- 
Five, erected in Savoy Chapel—a monu- 
ment to Allan Cunningham, to be erected 
in the church of the parish in Scotland in 
which he was born, consisting of a bas- 
relief of ‘‘ Literature,” full of elegance— 
a bas-relief of ‘‘ Dante and Beatrice”— 
another of ‘‘ Sleep and Death bearing off 
the body of Sarpedon’’—one of ‘‘ Hebe,”’ 
and another of “ Iris,’’ for Mr. Barry’s 
new gates at the Marquess of Lansdowne’s 
seat at Bowood—and heads of Dante and 
Raphael and other works for Mr. Bellen- 
den Kerr, being part of a chimney-piece 
commenced by Flaxman. The unfinished 
works will, it is said, be completed under 
the superintendence of Mr. Eastlake the 
painter; Mr. Watson’s will, containing, as 
we hear, a dying request that that artist 
would see to their completion.—(Athe- 
neum.) 





Witt Faa. 

Lately. At Kirk-Yetholm, Scotland, 
in the 96th year of his age, the venerable 
patriarch of the gipsy tribe, Will Faa. 

Up to a very recent period he was in 
the enjoyment of a hale old age—pursuing 
his favourite amusement with the fishing 
rod, and taking long rambles ; but, within 
these few months back, his iron frame 
indicated quick coming decay. Will held 
his kingly honours unchallenged for many 
years, and was as proud of his pedigree as 
if he had had all the blood of the Howards 
purpling his veins. He was always ac- 
counted a more respectable character than 
any of his tribe, and could boast of never 
having been in gaol during his life. At 
one time he kept a public house in Yet- 
holm, and was a man pretty well to do, 
as things went, in the old Border village. 
He was either proprietor or life-renter of 
the house in which he died. 

Will’s old age lived on the memory of 
his young days. His eye kindled and 
his countenance beamed when he told of 
his feats at football, in which he bore the 
bell at the great matches of yore down 
both sides of the Borders. In everything 
that required the strong arm or lithe limb 
he was victorious; and, almost to the 
last, his mumbling speech became’ elo- 
quent as he recalled his favourite recollec- 
tions. It is believed that with Will the 
ancient gipsy name of Faa becomes ex- 
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tinct. The tribe have appointed a suc- 
cessor of the name of Blyth. 

Much has been said about attempts to 
reform the character of the Yetholm gip- 
sies, and to reclaim them from their va- 
grant habits. Mr. Baird, the minister of 
the parish, has often appeared in public 
as their advocate: but, although efforts 
have been continued for many years in 
behalf of that humane purpose, they are, 
at this moment, as like to what people 
have generally conceived of them as ever 
they were. The book of indictment of 
the Jedburgh Justiciary or Sheriff Court 
is proof positive how the case stands. 
There is scarcely a circuit court held in 
which there is not a case from Kirk-Yet- 
holm. Thieving seems their most frequent 
crime, and occasionally cases of desperate 
assault. At this moment there are about 
120 resident or belonging to Yetholm. 
The origin of their location in this seques- 
tered place is explained in this way :— 
During the insurgency of 1715, a portion 
of the Pretender’s troops passed to the 
South through this district. During the 
march, a fine blood horse, belonging to 
Sir William Bennet, of Marlefield, (a 
friend of the youthful James Thomson, 
the poet,) was stolen by the rebels. The 
baronet was enraged at his loss, and was 
determined to recover theanimal, in which 
he succeeded, by means of a stray gipsy 
of the name of Faa, who had been hang- 
ing in the rear of the troops. The man 
followed up after them, and during the 
night sought out the horse, and, unloosen- 
ing its fastenings, brought it off to Sir 
William, who rewarded him with a life- 
rent of a house in Yetholm. Once esta- 
blished, they kept up the connection, and 
have continued to reside there ever since, 
The situation too of Yetholm, being some- 
what off from the stir and operation of 
social changes, may have been one of the 
causes of their adherence to it. Their 
occupations consist mostly in selling 
faulty mugs and clay ware, picked up at 
the Newcastle potteries, as also in making 
horn spoons and white tin water-cans. 
In fine weather they prefer the camp in 
any old green lane or Roman road, and 
there they pass the time pleasantly enough, 
in a stage lower than the wigwam. The 
death of old Faa, will, however, be a blow 
to their lineal pretensions, and, in a few 
years, we would imagine, they will be 
swallowed up in the general population. 
—(Glasgow Paper.) 
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ADDITIONS TO OBITUARY. 


Vor. XXIII. p. 429. The officers com- 
posing the brigade of Foot Guards have 
erected a monument in the Military Chapel, 
Birdcage-walk, to the memory of their 
gallant companion in arms, the late Major 
Fitzroy Somerset. Its details display much 
neatness and artistical taste, consisting 
of a slab of white Carrara marble, sup- 
ported on a groundwork of black Galway 
marble, surmounted by military emblems, 
and beneath, the armorial bearings of the 
deceased officer’s family. The memorial 
bears the following inscription :—‘‘ Sacred 
to the memory of Brevet-Major William 
Fitzroy Somerset, eldest son of Lieutenant- 
General Lord Fitzroy Somerset, K.C.B., 
Lieutenant and Captain in the Grenadier 
Guards, and Military Secretary to the 
Governor-General of India, who died of 
his wounds, at Ferozepore, on the 28th of 
December, 1845, in the 30th year of his 
age. His military career, though short, 
was eminently distinguished. The official 
despatches of the Commander-in-Chief 
attest his individual heroism during the 
campaign of 1843 in Gwalior. The same 
records exist of his zealous exertions at 
the brilliant victory of Moodkee, on the 
18th of December, 1845, and at Feroze- 
shah, on the 21st of December, 1845. He 
fell, covered with wounds, while cheering 
the British troops to an attack upon the 
formidable batteries of the enemy. His 
brother officers of the brigade of Guards, 
earnestly desirous of marking their admi- 
ration of his valour and their regard for 
his memory, have caused this monument 
to be erected.’’ 

P. 657. A mural monument of Carrara 
marble, the workmanship of E. H. Baily, 
R.A. has been erected in the chancel of 
Abbot’s Leigh church, to the memory of 
Mr. Miles. The following inscription is 
surmounted by two graceful female figures, 
personifying Commerce and History :— 
** Sacred to the memory of Pattie JoHNn 
Mites, of Leigh Court, in the county of 
Somerset, and King’s Weston, in the 
county of Gloucester, esquire ; connected 
with Bristol as a Merchant, at a late period 
of his life he represented this city in Par- 
liament. Simple and unostentatious in 
his habits, ‘ he trusted not in riches,’ 
but was ever ready liberally to assist his 
friends and to relieve the necessities of the 
poor. He departed this life on the 24th 
of March, 1845, in the 72nd year of his 
age. He married first Maria, daughter of 
Arthur and Agatha Whetham, who died 
20th July, 1811, in the 34th year of her 
age, and by whom he left three surviving 


children ; and secondly Clarissa, daughter 
of Samuel and Clara Peach Peach, by 
whom he left eleven surviving children.”’ 
Vor. XXIV. p. 191. The late Sir 
Henry J. Tichborne, Bart. has bequeathed 
the British Gallery, Pall-mall, late his pro- 
perty, with other freeholds in Tichborne- 
street and St. James’s, to the Marquess 
of Clanricarde and the Hon. Thomas W. 
Gage, in trust for the benefit of his wife, 
Lady Tichborne, and daughters, to whom 
he has also left the residue of his personal 
estate, valued at 10,0007. ; a legacy of 50/7. 
to his chaplain, the Rev. H. Philips, and 
legacies to his servants. The freehold 
estates at Tichborne, West Tested, and 
elsewhere, in co. Southampton, and the 
manor of Sevington, and other estates, he 
devises to his daughter, Elizabeth Lady 
Dormer, and to her sons, or, on failure, to 
her daughters. The tenant in tail in pos- 
session, except the elder son of Lady 
Dormer, or other like tenant, who shall be 
a peer of the realm, shall apply for a li- 
cence from the Crown to use the surname 
of Tichborne. Bequeaths to the successor 
to his mansion house at Tichborne the 
furniture, pictures, and other effects, 
which he succeeded to on the death of his 
father, as well as such things as he may 
have added since and not otherwise speci- 
fically disposed of. Leaves to Lady Tich- 
borne all his plate, books, pictures, &c. 
purchased before his father’s death, except 
such as he has made heir-looms with the 
estate, and leaves to her all his farming 
stock, and the carriages, &c. absolutely. 
The will was made in 1831, and a codicil 
in August 1842. The executors were the 
Hon. Thomas W. Gage, of Westbury 
House, Southampton, and the late Sir 
John Burke, Bart. of Marble Hill, Gal- 
way. 
P. 200. Probate of the will of Sir Wil- 
liam Webb Follett was granted to his 
brothers Robert Bayley Follett, Brent 
Spencer Follett, and John Follett, esqrs. 
and to his brother-in-law Edward Giffard, 
esq. the executors ; they are also appointed 
guardians to the children. The testator 
devises his real estates to his executors, 
in trust for his eldest son George, and on 
failure of issue to his other sons and their 
issue male. He bequeaths to Lady Foi- 
lett 2,500/, a-year, and a legacy of 1,000/. 
for immediate use; to his sister Mrs. 
Synge 200/. a-year, and a legacy of 500/.; 
to his sister Mrs. Bright 3,000/. for her 
own use, and to her husband Dr. Bright 
500/. ; to the four sisters of his wife, 1,0002. 
each, and legacies to his nephews, and a 
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year’s wages to his servants. He leaves 
his law books to his brother Brent Spencer 
Follett, his brother Robert Bayley Follett 
first making a selection for his own use ; 
and to his brother Robert the watch he 
usually wore. He devises to his brother 
John the messuage, &c. at Topsham ; and 
bequeaths to each of his said three brothers 
a legacy of 1,5007. He bequeaths to Lady 
Follett the carriages, horses, and all the 
household furniture, &c. for her life, but 
expresses a wish that she should give to 
his son inheriting the real estate such of 
the plate as was received by him as pre- 
sents. The residue of his personal estate 
(the whole of which was sworn under 
160,000/.) he leaves to be divided among 
all his children. The will is dated July 
11, 1844, and is of some length ; the last 
sheet, in his own handwriting, containing 
several bequests. 

P. 305. Probate of the will of the late 
Viscount Canterbury was granted to his 
second son, the Hon. John H. T. Manners 
Sutton, one of the executors, on the 16th 
Feb. 1846. His lordship directed, that 
on the demise of the Viscountess, (who 
survived him only four months,) the sum 
of 20,0007. the dividends of which con- 
stituted her jointure, should be divided 
into four parts, his eldest daughter taking 
first therefrom 1,000/., appropriating to 
his two sons one-fourth each, and the re- 
mainder to. his youngest daughter. -His 
lordship also appointed that the sum of 
75002. settled upon him for his life en his 
first marriage, should be equally divided 
amongst his two sons and eldest daughter, 
the issue of that marriage. All other 
property not specifically given was to be 
divided into four equal parts between the 
Viscountess, the two sons, and youngest 
daughter. The pictures of himself, one 
as Speaker, and the other when young, 
were left to his widow, also the diamonds, 
jewels, and such like, and the service of 
china embellished with the peacock (the 
crest of the family of Manners). The 
silver vases and the dessert service of 
plate which belonged to his father, the 
late Archbishop of Canterbury, also the 
bust of his Grace by Chantrey, and a bust 
of Pitt, and all other the pictures and 
family portraits, he has-left to his eldest 
son, the present Viscount. The late 
Viscountess Canterbury by her will left 
the splendid large dejeuner service of 
porcelain china, formerly belonging to Arch- 
bishop Sutton, to the present Viscount. 
Her ladyship has given to her son Captain 
J. Home Purves, of the Guards, all her 
plate, which was her ladyship’s previous 
to her marriage with the late Viscount ; 
and to her daughters Mary and Ellen 
all the furniture and books; and to her 
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daughter Frances the contents, whatever 
they may be, of her two jewel boxes at 
her bankers. The late Viscount Canter- 
bury’s picture, by Hoppner, is left to the 
Hon. Henry Manners Sutton. Other 
specific bequests are left to the Hon. 
Mrs. Sanderson, Lady Blessington = 
Viscountess’s sister), and to the Earl of 
Auckland. Pecuniary bequests, amount- 
ing together to about 6000/. are left 
between her three daughters, Marguerite 
Home Purves, Ellen Home Purves, and 
Frances Diana Manners Sutton. The 
residue, real and personal, in trust for the 
same parties. Her ladyship’s will was 
proved by her son, Captain Purves, the 
Earl of Auckland, and J. A. Powell, esq. 
of Lincoln’s-inn. It was made in October, 
1845, three months after his lordship’s 
death, and a codicil on the 15th of Nov. 
only the day previous to her death. 

P. 637. Lord Montagu has left per- 
sonal estate in England to the amount of 
140,000/., the whole of which he be- 
beathed to his wife for her life, subject to 
a few annuities and legacies to servants. 
The property, after her decease, his lord- 
ship has bequeathed amongst his four 
daughters, the Countess of Home, Mrs. 
Clinton, Miss Jane Montagu, and Mrs. 
Hope, subject to a bequest of 10,000/. to 
his daughter Jane, and specific bequests 
of family portraits in the gallery at Ditton 
Hall, and other works of art, which his 
lordship has left to his nephew the Duke 
of Buccleuch and the Duchess, and Lord 
John Scott. The portraits of the Hon. 
Campbell Scott, Elizabeth Duchess of 
Buccleuch, Henry Duke of Buccleuch, 
and Sir Walter Scott, are to be sent 
(under an arrangement of Lord Douglas) 
either to Bothwell or Douglas Castle, 
Scotland. Other pictures, armour, an- 
tiquities, and the like, in and about the 
hall at Ditton Park, near Windsor, are to 
remain as heirlooms. 

P. 662. The late Thomas Seymour 
Fiyde, esq. has left his freehold and copy- 
hold estates between his two sons and 
daughter—his son Charles to take a 
moiety, and his son George and daughter 
Cecilia to take a fourth share each. The 
residue of his personal estate he has left 
to them in like manner, on the death of 
Mrs. Territt, widow of R. Territt, esq., 
at whose house he has resided, she taking 
a life interest in the whole of the personal 
property. Probate was granted to Mr. 
H. Hazard, of Cambridge, one of the 
executors, Mr. Charles T. S. Hyde, his 
son and other executor, having renounced 
the grant. The personal estate was sworn 
under 9,000/. 

Vol. XXIV. p. 664; vol. XXVII. p. 
92. The late Mrs, Fry enjoyed a life in- 
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terest over certain trust property, under 
the respective wills of her sisters, Priscilla 
Gurney atid Rachel Gurney, with a power 
of disposition over the same by deed, will, 
or otherwise; and of which there was re- 
maining unappropriated, and at her dis- 
posal, a sum of 11,0007. This she has 
directed to be applied for the benefit of 
her family in the following manner :— 
The interest of 6,000/. to her husband for 
life, and afterwards the principal to be 
divided equally amongst her children. To 
her daughter, Katherine Fry, who has 
always lived with her, but to whom no 
provision has hitherto been made, she 
leaves the interest of 4,000/. and 2,000. 
on her marriage, and the remaining 1,000/. 
to her son D. H. Fry. The bequests are 
entirely confined to the trusts under which 
she was empowered by the deed of dispo- 
stion. She executed her will in 1840, 
appointing her sons J. G. Fry and J. Fry, 
jun. esqrs. executors, to whom special 
letters of administration with the will were 
granted, the husband consenting. 





The late George Brooke, esq. of Haugh- 
ton Hall, Shiffnall, Salop, has bequeathed 
to each of the following societies 100/. :— 
The Society for Promoting the Education 
of the Poor in the Principles of the Es- 
tablished Church; the National Church 
Building Society; and the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts. To his brothers, Richard Brooke 
and the Rev. Townshend Brooke, and his 
sister Harriet Brooke, 3,000/. each; and 
the whole of his stock of wines to be divi- 
ded, in certain proportions, amongst his 
three brothers and their sister. To his 
brother, the Rev. John Brooke, M.A. 
Vicar of Shiffnall, he has devised all his 
real estate, and also left to him the residue 
of his personal estate, in the hope that he 
will resign the living in favour of his bro- 
ther, the Rev. Townsend Brooke, M.A. 
the present curate. The deceased’s per- 
sonal property was estimated at 14,000. 

Mr. Samuel Crickmar, late senior clerk 
of the firm of Messrs. Rulli, London, has 
left 5,0002. to the London Orphan Asylum. 

The parish authorities of Lambeth have 
had left to them a clear sum of 1,500/. by 
the late Mrs. Edridge, of Kennington- 
place, the interest to be applied for the 
benefit and comfort of such poor persons 
of that parish who are of the age of sixty 
years and upwards. This benevolent lady 
has also bequeathed a like sum of 1,500/. 
to each of the following valuable institu- 
tions in that quarter, viz.:—The School 
for the Indigent Blind, near the Obelisk ; 
the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, Old Kent- 
road; and Bedlam Hospital, Lambeth- 
road, These legacies to be paid free of duty. 


Clergy Deceased. 
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The late Samuel Miils, esq. of Russell- 
square, and of Radwell, Newnham, Nor- 
ton Northaw, and Hatfield, co. Hertford, 
has left 500,000/. in personalty. His ex- 
tensive estates in the counties of Bedford, 
Cambridge, Norfolk, Hertford, and Mid- 
dlesex; he leaves to his eldest son Thomas 
and his issue; and to his younger son, 
John Remington Mills, he leaves all his 
estates in London and Kent, and also his 
leaseholds in London and Middlesex, ex- 
cept his house, with the furniture, in 
Russell-square, which he leaves to his 
daughter, together with a legacy of 
30,0007. The plate and books to his two 
sons, who are his residuary legatees and 
executors. E 





CLERGY DECEASED. 

May 29. At New Plymouth, New Zea- 
land, aged 27, the Rev. William Bolland, 
Vicar of St. Mary’s, Taranaki, son of the 
late Rev. William Bolland, Vicar of 
Swineshead, Lincolnshire. 

July 21. At Agher, co. Meath, the 
Rev. Francis P. Winter. 

Aug. 2. At Jenkinstown glebe, co. 
Louth, the Rev. Henry Theophilus Hob- 
son, incumbent of Ballymascanlan. 

Aug. 16. At Limerick, the Rev. John 
Clarke. 

Aug. 17. At Redford glebe, Donegal, 
the Rev. Richard Hamilton, Rector of 
Cloncha and Culdaff. 

Aug. 23. In Ceylon, where he had 
been resident for thirty years, aged 64, 
the Rev. James M. S. Glenie, late Arch- 
deacon of that island, to which office he 
was appointed in 1826. 

Aug. 26. At Summer Hill, Nenagh, 
co. Tipperary, the Rev. Thomas George 
Joyce. 

Oct-17. The Rev. Thomas Duke Moore, 
Rector of Athnowen, Ireland. 

Oct. 20. At Alla rectory, the Rev. 
Francis Brownlow, incumbent of Upper 
Cumber, co. Down: brother to Charles 
first Lord Lurgan. 

Oct. 21. At Silverdale, Lancashire, 
aged 47, the Rev. Thomas Smythe, Curate 
of that place. 

Oct. 23. The Rev. Thomas B. Char- 
nock, of Cullingworth, Yorkshire. 

Oct. 29. At Westmeston, Sussex, 
aged 79, the Rev. William Courthope, 
Rector of that place, and Vicar of Brench- 
ley, Kent. He was of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1791, M.A. 1794; was 
presented to Brenchley in 1802, and to 
Westmeston in 1822. 

Oct. —. The Rev. James Manewerers, 
Perpetual Curate of Middletown, co. 
Armagh. 

Nov. 1. At Holme Head, near Ingle- 
ton, Yorkshire, aged 51, the Rev. Thomas 
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Barrow Pvoley, Vicar of Thornton, in 
Lonsdale. He was of Christ’s college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1820, M.A. 1823, and 
was presented to his living in 1826. 

Nov. 7. At Upper Gornal, near Sedg- 
ley, Staffordshire, the Rev. Samuel Faulk- 
ner Montgomery, incumbent of that cha- 
pelry. He was of Corpus Christi college, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
1834, M.A. 1842. He had just accepted 
the post of one of the missionaries to 
Borneo. 

At Little Bookham, Surrey, aged. 49, 
the Rev. George Pollen Boileau Pollen, 
Rector of that parish. He was next bro- 
ther to Sir John P. Boileau, of Tacolnestone 
hall, Norfolk, Bart. being the second son 
of John Peter Boileau, esq. by Henrietta, 
daughter and heiress of the Rev. George 
Pollen, formerly Rector of Little Book- 
ham. He inherited the estates of his ma- 
ternal grandfather in 1812, and thereupon 
assumed the name of Pollen, and was in- 
stituted to the rectory of Little Bookham 
in 1823. He married in 1824 Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir James Hall, Bart. of 
Dunglass, by Lady Helen his wife, daugh- 
ter of Dunbar fourth Earl of Selkirk, by 
whom he has left issue two sons, John- 
Douglas and Charles-Edward, and one 
daughter. 

Nov. 8. At Torquay, the Rev. William 
Hest Everard, last surviving son of the 
Rey. Daniel Everard, Rector of Burnham 
Thorpe, Norfolk. 

At Netherley Hall, Worcestershire, the 
Rev. George Preece, Vicar of Mathon in 
that county, to which he was presented in 
1836. 

Nov. 9. At Greenwich, aged 67, the 
Rev. John Fortye Walker, M.A. Chap- 
lain to the Right Hon. the Corporation of 
the Trinity House, Lecturer at St. Paul’s 
Deptford, and Surrogate of the diocese of 
Rochester. He was of Corpus Christi 
college, Camb. B.A. 1803, M.A. 1808. 

Nov. 11. At Banner Cross, near Shef- 
field, aged 85, the Rev. William Bag- 
shawe, M.A. of Banner Cross, and of Ford 
Hall, near Chapel en le Frith, Derbyshire. 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

Nov. 6. In Montagu-pl. aged 86, 
Frances, widow of George Savage, esq. of 
Midsomer Norton, Somersetshire. 

Nov. 7. In Wilton-st. Maria-Louisa, 
relict of James Cochrane, esq. 

Nov. 8. At Notting Hill. Mrs. E. C. 
Skottowe, relict of George Augustus Skot- 
towe, esq. R.N. and dau. of the late Adm. 
Robinson. 

Nov. 9. William Sloane, esq. late of 
Tirhoot, East Indies. 
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Elizabeth, sister of George Maule, esq. 
of Wilton-crescent. 

Nov. 13. Harriet-Jane, wife of H. B. 
Norman, esq. of Duchess-st. Portland-pl. 
and dau. of the Rev. Samuel Alford, of 
Heale House, near Li ort. 

Nov. 14. In James-st. St. James’s park, 
aged 80, Walter Hall, esq. of Ruffside, 
Durham. 

At North Brixton, aged 73, Jacob 
Bailey, esq. for fifty years a highly re- 
spected citizen of London. His remains 
were interred in the Norwood Cemetery. 

Nov. 15. Aged 28, Edward-John, only 
son of Edward Donne, esq. of Upper 
Harley-st. and Woodlands, Sussex. 

Aged 63. Martha, relict of Henry 
Charles Elsegood, esq. of Upper Brook-sf. 

In John’s-pl. Harrow-road, aged 38, 
John C. W. Dyer, esq. eldest son of Capt. 
G. L. Dyer, formerly of the 65th regi- 
ment, and of Alnwick. 

In Upper Woburn-pl. aged 79, George 
Palmer, esq. 

Aged 75, Joseph Toulmin, esq. of 
Hackney. 

Aged 28, Fanny, second dau. of Ray- 
mond Willshire, esq. of Brixton-place. 

Nov. 16. Sarah-Jane, youngest dau. of 
Elisha Naylor, esq. of Mornington-pl. 
Hampstead-road. 

At Brixton, aged 68, Elizabeth, widow 
of John Willis, esq. Kennington. 

Nov. 17. In Upper Phillimore-pl. Ken- 
sington, aged 65, John Wells, esq. 

In Judd-st. aged 78, Barbara, eldest 
dau. of the late Wilmer Willett, of Lad- 
lane, esq. 

At Foxley House, Kennington, the re- 
sidence of her brother-in-law, Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of the late James Eglestone, 
esq. of Windsor. j 

Nov. 18. Aged 78, Peter Ogier, of Lin- 
coln’s-inn, esq. barrister-at-law, and of 
Pinner. He was called to the bar May 
10, 1822. j 

Nov. 19. Aged 55, George William 
Traill, esq. late of the Bengal Civil Service, 
from which he retired in 1836. 

At Dulwich House, aged 71, Louisa, 
relict of John Lett, esq. of Dulwich, and 
Lambeth. 

Nov. 20. Aged 32, Henry Baller, esq. 
of Jewry-st. Aldgate, Medical Officer to 
the Aldgate District of the East London 
Union. 

Major Weston Hames, late of the 2d 
Dragoon Guards. He attained the local 
rank of Major on the Continent of Europe 
in 1826. 

At the Falcon Glass Works, Blackfriars, 
aged 45, Mr. James Green. 

At Claremont-terr. aged 71, Alexander 
Galloway, esq. of West-st. Smithfield, the 
eminent civil engineer. He was many 
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years a common councilman for the Ward 
of Farringdon Without. 

In King-st. Holborn, aged 73, George 
Aikin, esq. 

Nov. 21. In Lime-st. Ann, relict of 
James Berney Bourdieu, esq. 

At Shepherd’s Bush, Miss Margaret 
Smith, niece of the late Gen. Sir Alexander 

an. 

At Brompton, aged 46, the wife of 
Capt. James White, unattached. 

At Lavender Hill, Battersea Rise, aged 
78, John Matthew, esq. Russia merchant, 
of Upper Thames-street. 

In Fenchurch-buildings, aged 50, Louis 
Celeste Lecesne, esq. 

At the residence of Dr. Edwards, Ox- 
ford-terr. Hyde Park, aged 84, Alice, 
= of David Yeats, esq. of Camber- 
well. 

Nov. 23. Maria, wife of John Gray, 
esq. barrister-at-Jaw. 

At Hoxton, aged 36, Alfred Shaw, esq. 

In St. Paul’s-pl. Ball’s Pond, aged 62, 
Henry Ewbank, esq. late of Barnard Cas- 
tle, Durham. 

At Clapham, aged 78, Charlotte, wife 
of William Beams, esq. 

In St. George’s-pi. Hyde Park-corner, 
aged 67, Elizabeth, wife of John Taylor, 
esq. 

Nov. 24. At Shepherd’s-bush, aged 
79, Benjamin Hall, esq. 

In Myddelton-sq. aged 64, Thomas 
Spencer, esq. 

Nov, 25. At Wellington-terr. St. John’s 
Wood, Julia, wife of Lewis Gideon, esq. 
of the island of St. Helena. 

Suddenly, at Guildford-st. aged 65, 
Scrope Hutchinson, M.D. 

Henry Knight, esq. late Paymaster of 
her Majesty’s 9th Lancers. He received 
that appointment in 1805, and was pre- 
sent at Waterloo. 

At Walworth, aged 21, George, fifth 
son of the late John Wills, esq. of Doc- 
tors’ Commons. 

Nov. 26. In Lorne-road, Brixton, Ed- 
win John Brewer, esq. of the Stock Ex- 
change. 

At Brixton, aged 28, James-Sykes, 
youngest son of John Dobson, esq. of 
Southampton-pl. Euston-sq. 

Nov. 27. In Devonshire-place aged 
72, Dame Anne, relict of Sir Percival 
Hart Dyke, Bart. of Lullingstone Castle, 
Kent. She was the dau. of Robert Jen- 
ner, esq. of Chislehurst, and was left a 
widow on the 4th Aug. 1846, having had 
issue the present Baronet, and a numerous 
family. (See our Vol. XXVI. p. 430.) 

In Woburn-pl. aged 80, Francis Fisher, 


esq. 
In Orchard-st. Portman-sq. Mrs, Skin- 
ner, relict of George Skinner, esq. 
13 


In Clarges-st. aged 92, Queely Shiell, 
esq. late of the island of Montserrat. 

Nov. 28. Aged 66, Dr. William Wil- 
son, Surgeon R.N. (1802). 

Aged 83, Stephen Bird Tappen, esq. of 
the Albany-road, Camberwell, brother of 
the late G. Tappen, esq. of Pall Mall East. 

Nov. 29. In Great Coram-st. Caro- 
line-Augusta-Baron, relict of George Mor- 
ris, esq. of Barbados. 

In Carlisle-st. Soho-sq. aged 81, Mrs. 
Mary Wright. 

Nov. 30. At the house of his son, at 
Islington, aged 86, Mr. Thomas Cobbett, 
elder brother of the late William Cobbett. 
This gentleman was the last surviving of 
four brothers. 

At Kentish Town, Charles Boydell, 
esq. of Queen’s-sq. Bloomsbury. 

Aged 83, John Soanes, esq. Mile End. 

At Highbury-terr. aged 59, Jane, only 
dau. of the late Col. Wigan, of the same 
place. 

At Milton House, St. John’s Wood, 
Ellen, wife of the Rev. David Anderson, 
A.M. and on the following day, Ellen 
Marsden, infant dau. of the same. 

Aged 71, Joseph Steel, esq. of Upper 
Clapton. 

Fanny, wife of Charles H. Whitmore, 
esq. of Lark-hall Rise, Clapham. 

In St. Alban’s-pl. Sir John M. Brack- 
enbury, K.H. of Aylesby and Raithby, 
Lincolnshire, late Consul at Cadiz. He 
was the elder brother of Lt.-Col. Sir 
Edward Brackenbury, K.T.S. of Skendle- 
by House, Lincolnshire. 

Dec.1. At Kensington, aged 78, Mrs. 
Carthew. 

Ralph Colley Smith, esq. of Lincoln’s- 
inn. 

Rathbone Bartlett Roberts, esq. of the 
Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 

Dec. 2. At Hoxton, aged 59, W. M. 
Alsept, esq. 

In Cumberland-terr. Lady Dallas, relict 
of the late Right Hon. Lord Chief Justice 
Dallas. She was his second wife, namely, 
Giustina, daughter of Henry Davidson, of 
Tulloch castle, co. Ross, esq. ; and was 
left a widow Dec. 25, 1824. 

Aged 87, at the house of her son, the 
Rev. J. Carver, Finsbury-circus, Mary, 
relict of James Carver, esq. surgeon, of 
Wymondhan, Norfolk. 

At the Paragon, Brixton-hill, aged 92, 
Peter Finch Martineau, esq. formerly of 
Norwich. 

Aged 30, Ann-Eliza, wife of John Cow- 
ard, esq. surgeon, of Barnsbury-park, 
Islington. 

John Poole, esq. of Gracechurch-st. and 
of Bangor, Flint. 

Aged 39, John Buckingham, esq. of 
Adelaide-road, Haverstock-hill, 
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Dec. 3. At Kensington, Mrs. Trail. 

In Chester-sq. aged 33, Elizabeth-Ann, 
wife of Thomas Webster, esq. Barrister- 
at-Law. 

Maria, eldest and only surviving dau. of 
the Rev. William Gilbank, M.A. formerly 
Rector of St. Ethelburga, Bishopsgate-st. 

At Dalston, aged 23, Anne-Maria, wife 
of Philip Rickman, esq. 

Georgina, third dau. of George Bous- 
field, esq. of Gracechurch-st. and Upper 
Tooting. 

In Lower Sloane-st. aged 43, Thomas 
Tichborne, esq. son of the late Col. Tich- 
borne. 

At Brunswick-st. Dover-road, aged 20, 
Josiah, youngest son of Robert Willett, 
esq. of Fiddington-house, near Devizes. 

At Chelsea, aged 76, Edward Jenkin 
Longley, esq. late of the Receipt of Her 
Majesty’s Exchequer. 

Rosa, youngest dau. of Robert Brooks, 
esq. of Tooting Common. 

Dec. 4. In Idol-lane, aged 59, William 
Tasker, esq. 

In Canonbury-sq. aged 92, Mary, relict 
of Rowland Yallop, esq. of Reigate. 

In Gloucester-terr. aged 78, Capt. Ro- 
bert Ross. 

At Thavies-inn, Holborn, aged 71, John 
Whitaker, the celebrated composer. 

Dee. 5. In Guildford-st. aged 74, Miss 
Hannah Samuel. 

In Waterloo-place, aged 77, Mrs. Eli- 
zabeth Strongi’th’arm. 

In Oxford-sq. Hyde-park, aged 88, 
Eleanor, relict of James Warre, esq. 

In Upper Bedford-p]. Charles Robert 
Morgan, esq. 

Dec. 6. In Kentish Town, aged 68, 
James Dowling, esq. 

In London, Lieut.-Colonel Jeremiah 
Cowper, C.B., 18th Royal Irish Regt. 
He was made Ensign 1805, Lieut. 1806. 
Captain 1823, brevet-Major 1838; em- 
varked with his regiment for the East 
Indies in 1837, and had latterly served for 
several years in China, from whence he 
had returned only six weeks before his 
death. 

Aged 61, Caleb Field, esq. of Camber- 
well Grove and the Stock Exchange. 

In Park-place, Regent’s Park, aged 84, 
Anne, relict of Thomas Lee, esq. of the 
Elms, Ringwood, Hants. 

At Kennington, aged 88, Sarah, widow 
of James Menetone, esq. 


In Gloucester-st. Regent’s Park, aged 


91, Mary, relict of William King, esq. 

At Blackheath Park, aged 81, John 
Lindsay, esq. 

Dec. 7. In Gower-st. aged 72, Joseph 
Kay, esq. Architect to Greenwich Hospi- 
tal and the Foundling Hospital. 

In College-st. Westminster, very highly 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XXIX. 
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respected, aged 71, William Archibald 
Armstrong White, esq. of Castor, Nor- 
thamptonshire, barrister-at-law, F.R.S., 
and F.S.A. He was called to the bar at 
Lincoln’s Inn May 5, 1801, and was for 
many years one of the magistrates of 
Queen-square police office, to which he 
was appointed in 1816. 

In Finsbury-sq. aged 83, Elizabeth, 
widow of the late John Tabor, esq. 

In Little Britain, aged 55, Grace Far- 
ley, widow, third dau. of the late Rev. 
Wm. Murgatroyd, of West Thurrock. 

At the residence of J. B. Dodd, esq. 
Clapham-road, aged 84, Hester, widow of 
Thomas Johnson Sterry, esq. 

At Kensington, aged 29, Mary-Kerr, 
wife of Charles Burrows, solicitor, eldest 
dau. of James Simpson, esq. of Edin- 
burgh, advocate. 

In Gloucester-road, Hyde Park, Emma, 
wife of the Rev. E. H. Armitage. 

In Oxford-terrace, aged 63, Frederick 
Secretan, esq. 

In Red Lion-street, Clerkenwell, Josiah 
Bartholomew, esq. 

At Kennington, aged 32, Chas. Templar 
Lawson, esq. youngest child of the late 
James Lawson, esq. of Norwood. 

Dec. 8. Aged 81, Robert Fauntleroy, 
esq. of Wandsworth, and Potterfields, 
Southwark. 

In Albion-road, Wandsworth-road, aged 
82, Anne, relict of George Gouger, esq. 

Aged 87, George Jeremy, esq. of Guild- 
ford-street. 

At Lorne-road, Stockwell, aged 69, 
Thomas Collins, esq. 

In Montague square, Harriet, relict of 
Kenneth Callander, esq. of Craigforth, 
Stirlingshire. 

Aged 90, Mrs. Symons, of Queen’s-row, 
Pimlico. 

At the house of her son, Charles-square, 
Hoxton, aged 77, Mrs. Yeowell. 

At Homerton, John Birkley, esq. 

Dec. 9. In South-row, St. Pancras, 
aged 76, Susannah, wife of J. Brine, esq. 

In Claremont-sq. Pentonville, aged 77, 
Thomas Colbeck, esq. 

In Myddelton-sq. Mr. Geo. Richardson. 

Harriot, wife of Hugh Statham, esq. 
surgeon, Belmont-pl. Wandsworth-road. 

In Marlborough-place, Walworth-road, 
aged 48, Richard Prior, esq. surgeon. 

In Harley-st. aged 74, the Hon. Mari- 
anna, wife of Major-Gen. Sir James Cock- 
burn, of Langton, Bart. and aunt to Vis- 
count Hereford. She was the eldest dau. 
of George the 13th Viscount, by his cousin 
Marianna, only dau. and heir of George 
Devereux, esq. of Tregoyd, co. Brecon, 
and was married in 1801. 

In Hanover-sq. Alex. Macdonald, esq. 

Dec. 10. Aged Fs Mrs. Elizabeth 
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Gregory Leeson, of Davies-st. Berkeley- 
square. 

Dec. 11. In Keppel-st., Russell-sq. 
aged 30, Margaret-Jane, youngest dau. 
of the late Rev. Thomas Deason, Rector 
of Whitworth, Durham. 

Dec.12. At Homerton, aged 84, Mrs. 
Ann Aldersey. 

At Brixton, Anna-Maria-! uicy, dau. of 
Charles Williams, esq. of Br..ges. 

Dec. 13. At Dalston, Mary. Ann, widow 
of John Young, esq. of Romsey, Hants. 

Dec, 14. At Hampstead, eged 69, 
John Ranicar Park, esq. M.D. 

In Cork-st. aged 82, Robt, Hall, esq. 

In Devonport-st. Hyde Park, aged 83, 
James Richard Bolton, esq. 

Dee. 15. In Clarendon-pl. Maida Vale, 
aged 73, Stephen Taprell, esq. late of 
Marylebone-street, St. James’s. 

Aged 81, Sir James Williams, of the 
Gothic, Kentish Town, and of West 
Smithfield, one of Her Majesty’s Justices 
of the Peace for Middlesex. He was 
knighted April 7, 1824; and was senior 
partner of the firm of Williams, Coopers, 
and Co. stationers, West Smithfield, 
London. 

At the residence of Henry Harrison, 
esq. in Bedford-sq. aged 33, Commander 
Walter Kendall, R.N. youngest son of 
the late Rev. Nicolas Kendall, Vicar of 
Lanlivery, Cornwall. He was made Lieut. 
May 25, 1841. 





Brpvs.—Nov. 23. At Tingrith rectory, 
aged 70, Frances-Elizabeth, relict of the 
Rev. Edward Tanqueray. 

Nov. 28. Suddenly, at Goldington 
Lodge, near Bedford, aged 29, the wife of 
Arthur Littledale, esq. of the Bengal Civil 
Service. 

Nov. 30. At Lidlington, aged 86, Har- 
riet, relict of Edward Platt, esq. for many 
years land steward to the late Duke of 
Bedford. 

Berxs.—Nov, 25, At Windsor, aged 
59, W. Keats Griffith, esq. 

Dec. 6. At Cookham, aged 97, Mrs. 
Fleming, relict of Edmund Fleming, esq. 
of Cookham Grove. 

Dec. 7. At Reading, Alexander Fraser 
Bayne, esq. formerly of Streatham. 

Bucxs.—Wov. 8. At Buckingham, 
aged 21, Sarah-Ann, second dau. of Wm. 
Stowe, esq. surgeon, 

CamBripGE.—Nov. 12. At Wisbech, 
Anne-Josephine, eldest dau. of Captain 
Schultz, R.N. 

CumBERLAND.—Lately. Mr. Posthle- 
thwaite, of Kirby, drowned in the Duddon 
sands. The fresh water running down 
the sands had made breaks of water, 20 
feet in depth, down one of which Mr. 
Posthlethwaite and his horse were carried 





Devon.—Nov. 12. At Devonport, aged 
74, Johannah, relict of Lieut. John Har- 
rison, R.N. and mother of Garland Har- 
rison, esq. of Devonport. 

Nov. 13. At Ivebridge, Anne, fourth 
dau. of the late Thomas King, esq. of 
North Huish. 

At Wear Hall, Wear Gifford, aged 89, 
the Rt. Hon. Katharine, dowager Coun- 
tess Fortescue, great-aunt to the Duke 
of Buckingham and Chandos, aunt to 
Lord Nugent and Lord Braybrooke. 
She was the third daughter of the late 
Right Hon. George Grenville, by Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Sir William Wyndham, 
Bart. was married in 1782 to Hugh Earl 
Fortescue, and left his widow in 1841, 
having had issue the present Earl and a 
very numerous family, four sons and seven 
daughters, nearly all of whom survive her. 

At Rock Cottage, near Bideford, aged 
74, Elizabeth-Deacon, widow of John 
Wilcox, esq. and eldest dau. of the late 
James Hume, esq. of Wandsworth Com- 
mon. 

At Plymouth, aged 59, Richard John 
Dobree, esq. 

Nov. 14. At Cockerham, near South- 
molton, Gilbert Scott, esq. 

Nov. 15. At Torquay, aged 27, Thomas 
Beedle Brooks, esq. of the Inner Temple, 
on aianas andof Warwick Villas, Harrow- 
road. 

Nov. 18. At Dartmouth, aged 88, Rice 
Price Higgins, esq. 

At Torquay, aged 26, Arthur de Butts, 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and 
fourth son of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Augustus 
De Butts, Royal Engineers. 

Nov. 21. At Exeter, aged 52, Eliza- 
beth, dau. of the late B. M. Kelly, esq. 

Nov. 23. Susan, dau. of John Garratt, 
esq. of Bishop’s Court. 

Nov. 24. At Exeter, aged 51, Mrs. 
Arundel Pearse, widow of Samuel Pearse, 
of London. 

Dec, 1. At Teignmouth, aged 24, Anne, 
dau. of Daniel Cave, esq. of Cleeve-hill. 

Dec. 3. At Southfield, Paignton, Jane- 
Isabella, wife of Thomas Jarvis, esq. late 
of Peckham, Surrey, and only dau. of the 
late Capt. W. Hamilton, E.1.C.S. 

Dec.5. At Torquay, aged 77, Judith, 
widow of the late Haynes Wade Battersby, 
esq. J.P. of Ballard, co. Westmeath. 

Dec. 9. At Stonehouse, aged 42, Wil- 
liam Rattenbury, esq. 

Dec. 11. Aged 85, Anne, widow of the 
Rev. D. Veysie, Rector of Plymptree. 

Dec. 12. At Exmouth, aged 23, Edith, 
relict of Alfred Gottreux, esq. 

Dec. 17. At her brother’s residence, 
Exeter, Jane, dau. of Joseph Risdon, esq. 
of Hartleigh, Buckland Filleigh. 

Dorset.— Nov, 6. At Shaftesbury, 
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aged 63, Anne, widow of Henry Christian 
Sannemann, esq. 10th Royal Hussars. 

Nov. 17. At Weymouth, aged 61, 
Penelope, wife of William Turton, esq. 

Nov. 26. At Weymouth, aged 29, 
Julia, wife of Edward B. Washbourne, esq. 

Nov. 27. At Lyme Regis, aged 22, 
Emma, dau. of John Hussey, esq. 

Dec. 3. At Weymouth, aged 84, Hes- 
ter, relict of Charies Andrews, esq. for- 
merly Capt. in the Dorsetshire Militia, 
and Master of the Ceremonies. 

Dee. 5. At Weymouth, aged 58, Mar- 
garet, widow of the Rev. George Cham- 
berlaine, Rector of Wyke Regis. 

Essex.—Dec. 5. Aged 28, George, 
the younger son of the late Edward 
Withers, esq. of High Beech. 

Dec. 7. At Snaresbrook, Clara, relict 
of Thomas Richards, esq. formerly of 
Warwick-sq. 

Dec. i0. Aged 21, William Brocket 
Brocket, esq. son of Stanes Brocket 
Brocket, esq. of Spains Hall, Essex, and 
of Rye, in Sussex. 

GLovucester.—Nov. 17. At Clifton, 
aged 35, the Hon. Anna Caroline Crans- 
toun, younger dau. of the late, and sister 
to the present, Lord Cranstoun. 

Nov. 21. At Clifton, aged 61, Susan- 
Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the late I. L. 
Cox, esq. of Barbados. 

Nov. 24. At Gloucester Spa, Eleanor- 
Juliana, second dau. of the late Gen. W. 
T. Dilkes, of the Scots Fusilier Guards. 

Nov. 28. At Cheltenham, aged 52, 
Charles Morgan, esq. Assistant Commis- 
sary-general. 

Nov. 29. At Fairford, aged 75, Miss 
Martha Carter. 

Lately. At Mitton Farm, near Tewkes- 
bury, aged 66, Mr. Aaron Pike, an emi- 
nent agriculturist, and for many years a 
very successful competitor for prizes, with 
various descriptions of excellent live stock, 
at provincial and metropolitan cattle 
shows. 

At Cheltenham, aged 54, Mary, relict 
of J. Roughton, esq. 

Dec. 2. At Clifton, aged 20, Katha- 
rine-Martha, third dau. of Edmund Gilling 
Hallewell, esq. of Hill House, near Stroud. 

Dec. 3. At Bristol Hotwells, James 
Bowyer, gent. late of Kempsey House, 
Wore. formerly a Capt. in the Worcester 
Militia, and one of her Majesty’s Deputy 
Lieutenants for that county. 

Dec.6. At Cheltenham, Rebecca, wife 
of Thomas Roblin, M.D. Clifton. 

Hants.—Nov. 14. At Stourfield, near 
Christchurch, aged 28, Robert Pauncefote, 
esq. barrister-at-law (eldest son of the late 
Robt. Pauncefote, esq.), of Preston Court, 
Gloucestershire. 

Nov. 16. At Southsea, aged 21, Frances 
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Elizabeth, dau. of Edward Horwood, of 
Aston Clinton, Bucks. 

At Green-road, Southsea, aged 43, Sarah 
Thorowgood, wife of Thomas Dale Gulli- 
ver, esq. R.N. 

Nov. 18. At Southampton, aged 40, 
Elizabeth Jane, eldest dau. of Isaac Hor- 
lock, esq. of Blandford. 

At Cowes, aged 48, Charity Elizabeth, 
dau. of the late William Saunders, M.D. 

Nov. 26. At Ryde, aged 64, Lucy, 
relict of David Perkins, esq. of Ryde. 

Dec.1. At Herriard House, aged 77, 
George Purefoy Jervoise, esq. of Herriard 
House. 

Dec. 9. At Winckton, Juliana, wife of 
Capt. Penruddocke, late of Scotch Fusilier 
Guards. She was the 4th daughter of 
George Lowther, esq. of Kilbrice, co. 
Meath, and Tilshead, Wilts ; was married 
in 1803, and had a numerous family. 

Dec. 14. At Ventnor, Frances-Mary, 
wife of Charles Meredith, esq. Westbourne 
Vale House, Bayswater. 

Herts.—Nov. 20. At Gravely Hall, 
near Stevenage, aged 60, Miss Frances 
Titmuss. 

Nov. 21. At the Rectory, Hertford, 
aged 27, Anne Louisa Catharine, dau. of 
J. B. Collings, esq. formerly of Malta, 
and wife of the Rev. H. F. Skrimshire, 
M.A. Rector of St. Andrew’s, Hertford. 

Nov. 27. At Totteridge, Sibylla, widow 
of the Rev. Abel Lendon, A.M. 

Dec. 4, At the Priory, Ware, aged 70, 
Miss Maria Hadsley. 

Dec. 6. At Bayford House, aged 88, 
Sophia, relict of William Baker, esq. of 
——— 

ENT.—Nov. 9. Aged 63, Robt. Willis 
Hall, esq. of Ravensbourne Park, Lew- 
isham, formerly of Mile End. 

Nov. 11. In Lewisham, aged 51, Lewis 
Charles Miles, esq. 

Nov. 12. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 
42, Henry Lloyd, esq. of Hastings, and 
formerly of the East India House. 

Mary, youngest dau. of the late William 
Finch, esq. of Tenterden, and neice of 
the late Sir John Pinhorn. 

Nov. 22. At Chatham, aged 64, Comm. 
George Elrington, R.N. 

Nov. 26. At Folkestone, aged 59, 
Maria, fourth dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. 
John Jones, of East Wickham House. 

Dee. 2. At Stouting, aged 87, Ben- 
jamin Andrews, esq. 

At Lewisham, aged 82, Richard Smith, 
esq. formerly Clerk of the Cheque of 
Greenwich Hospital. 

At Broadstairs, Rob. C. Wood, esq. who 
was appointed one of the pages of the pre- 
sence to her Majesty in 1840. He was 
first seen by the Queen when Princess, 
asleep on the sands at Ramsgate. The 
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Duchess of Kent awakened him, and upon 
asking him if he should like to enter her 
service, the lad readily assented, and re- 
mained on her establishment until removed 
to that of her Majesty. 

Dec. 3. At Rochester, aged 67, Mrs. 
Wavell. 

Dec. 4. At Dover, aged 24, Caroline- 
Louisa, youngest dau. of the late Benjamin 
Harenc, esq. of Foot’s Cray Place. 

Dec. 10. At Strood Hill, near Ro- 
chester, aged 67, Thomas Charlton, esq. 

Lancaster.—JNov. 13. At Foxhill- 
bank, near Blackburn, aged 71, James 
Simpson, esq. 

Nov.15. At Preston, Ellen-Elizabeth, 
wife of Robert Segar, esq. barrister-at- 
law. 

Of fever, Mr. John Davenport, governor 
of Millgate Fever Hospital, Manchester. 
No fewer than 3,500 fever cases had been 
under his care during the comparatively 
short time (eleven months) he was in office. 

Dec. 13. At Liverpool, at the residence 
of the Rev. Charles W.. Lawrence, aged 
72, Emily, relict of Sir Samuel Young, 
Bart. of Formosa Place, Berks. She was 
the daughter of Charles Baring, esq. of 
Exmouth ; was married in 1796, and left 
a widow in 1826, having had issue the 
present Sir George Young, Capt. R.N. 
four other sons, and three daughters. 

Leicester. — Nov. 15. Aged 27, 
George Murray Houghton, esq. only son 
of George Houghton, esq. of Leicester. 

Dee. 3. At Leicester, in his 80th year, 
John David Jackson, esq. Secretary to the 
Leicester Infirmary, an old and much re- 
spected inhabitant of that borough. 

Lincotn.—Dec. 7. At Louth, John 
Gray, esq. solicitor, late Town Clerk of 
that place. 

Dec. 12. At West Ashby Grove, aged 
76,Richard Elmhirst, esq. formerly Lieut.- 
Col. of the Local Militia, and for many 
years a Magistrate and Deputy Lieut. for 
the county. 

Mipv.EsEx.—Nov. 2. Aged 71, George 
Francis Barlow, esq. of the Manor House, 
Hampton, and formerly of Wetherby, in 
Yorkshire. 

Nov. 15. At Stanmore, aged 85, Miss 
Rebecca Williams. 

Dec. 4. At Hampton Court, aged 80, 
James Campbell, esq. 

Dec.9. At Edmonton, aged 73, John 
Snell, esq. 

Monmovutu.— Oct. 23. At Chepstow, 
aged 78, Anna-Maria, relict of S. Pope, 
esq. of London. 

Norroux.—Lately. At the residence 
of his son-in-law the Rev. Arthur Lang- 
ton, Rector of Hempstead, aged 93, Robert 
Gosling, esq. 

NorrHamPton.—Nov, 2. At the par- 
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sonage, Helmdon, aged 83, Sarah, relict 
of the Rev. Pryce Jones, for 38 years 
Vicar of Abthorpe. 

Nov. 8. Aged 79, Robert Salmon, esq. 
of Weekley, near Kettering. 

Notts.—Dec. 12. At Nottingham, 
aged 66, Mary, wife of Robert Warren, 
esq. late of the 4th Dragoon Guards. 

Satop.—Nov. 12. Aged 78, Thomas 
Parr, esq. of Lythwood Hall. 

Nov. 22. Aged 80, John Bache, esq. 
of Wyken House. 

Somerset.—Nov. 13. At Southwell 
Lodge, near Taunton, Lieut.-Col. James 
Charter, of the Bengal Service. He was 
a cadet of 1805, and attained the rank of 
Major in the 5th Nat. Infantry in 1831. 

At Hampton Manor House, near Bath, 
aged 33, Osborne Markham, esq. late 
Capt. in the 32d Regt. and formerly of 
the 90th. He was the only son of Os- 
borne Markham, esq. (sixth and youngest 
son of Archbishop Markham,) by Lady 
Mary Thynne, daughter of Thomas first 
Marquess of Bath; was made Captain in 
the Army Nov. 3, 1827, and in the 32nd, 
Dec. 15, 1838. 

Nov. 15. At Yeovil, at an advanced 
age, Mrs. Tucker, widow of Robert 
Tucker, esq. 

Nov. 28. At Rumbhill House, near 
Taunton, aged 68, Wm. Cadbury, esq. 

Nov. 29. At Bath, Arthur Pelham 
Atherley, esq. eldest son of the Rev. 
Arthur Atherley, Vicar of Heavitree, 
Devon. 

Lately. At Banwell, aged 87, John 
Goding, an agricultural labourer. He had 
faithfully served three generations in the 
family of Mr. Emery, of the Grange, 
Banwell, having been in their employ 
sixty-five years. Ten years since he ob- 
tained the highest premium given by the 
Bristol Agricultural Society, for good con- 
duct; and although he himself served 
three generations, he also lived to witness 
three generations of his own family in the 
same employ at one time. 

Dec. 2. At Bath, aged 52, James 
Lloyd, esq. of Twickenham Common. 

Dec. 4. At Bath, aged 73, Lady Wat- 
son, relict of Sir Wm. Watson, Knt. 

Dec.5. Aged 96, John Palmer, esq. 
of Bath. 

Dec.9. At Bath, Ann, relict of Sa- 
muel Harris, formerly of Stone Easton. 

SraFrorp.—Dec.3. At Mrs. Dickin- 
son's, Stafford, aged 39, Richard Ford, 
esq. solicitor, formerly of Shrewsbury, 
but lately of Great Ormond-st. 

Dec. 13. At Sandon Hall, aged 16, 
Charlotte-Mary, second daughter of the 
Hon. Granville Dudley Ryder, grand- 
daughter of the Earl of Harrowby, and 
niece to the Duke of Beaufort. She died 
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from injuries occasioned by her frock 
catching fire. 

Surrotx.—Nov. 15. At Ipswich, aged 
69, Mr. Postle Jackson, Printer and Pro- 
prietor of the ‘‘ Ipswich Journal.”’ 

Nov. 23. At Ipswich, Miss 8. Patte- 
son, eldest dau. of the late Rev. H. Pat- 
teson, and sister of the Honble. Mr. 
Justice Patteson, of Feniton Court. 

Surrey.—Wov. 12. At Elm Bank, 
Letherhead, aged 70, Charlotte, relict of 
William Stanley Clarke, esq. 

Nov. 19. Aged 21, Eliza, eldest dau. 
of the late Edward Rayne, esq. of West 
Barns Park, Surrey. 

Nov. 22. At Richmond, aged 39, Mr. 
George, a classical master, leaving a widow 
and six children unprovided for. 

Nov. 25. At Richmond, aged 48, 
Frances, relict of David Howell, esq. of 
Ethy, Cornwall. 

Nov. 26. At New Cross, William Hol- 
combe, esq. 

Nov. 28. Aged 57, Thomas Russell, 
esq. of New-lane, Croydon. 

Nov. 29. Aged 76, Joseph Pomroy, 
esq. of Gainsford-st. Horsleydown, and of 
Bexley Heath, Kent. 

Nov. 29. At Luddington House, aged 
84, Mrs. Maitland, widow of David Mait- 
land, esq. of Barcaple, Kirkcudbrightshire. 

Dec. 9. At Croydon, aged 83, Mrs. 
Jane Capon, late of Great Yarmouth. 

Sussex.—Nov.13. Cordelia, relict of 
the Rev. Charles John Paterson, Vicar of 
West Hoathly, and third dau. of the late 
Edward Cranston, esq. of East Court. 

Nov. 14, At Brighton, aged 70, Mrs. 
Harmer, widow of Richard Harmer, esq. 
of York Terrace, Regent’s Park. 

Nov. 15. At Brighton, Susan-Rawson, 
wife of James Ashwell, esq. of Tunbridge 
Wells. 

Nov. 16. At Storrington, aged 45, 
Capt. C. Dennett, of the H.E.I.C’s M.S. 

Nov. 22. At Brighton, aged 59, Tho- 
mas Rickard, esq. 

Nov. 28. At St. Leonard’s on the Sea, 
Charlotte, wife of Robert Grant, esq. of 
Monymusk, Aberdeenshire, and youngest 
dau. of the late William Walter Yea, esq. 
of Pyrland Hall, Somerset. 

Nov. 29. At Angmering, Maria Adri- 
ana, wife of the Rev. Henry Reeks, Rector 
of that parish. 

Dec.i. At Hastings, aged 74, Mary, 
widow of Henry Crowhurst Roods, esq. of 
Westham, Sussex. 

Dec. 7. At Brighton, Marianne-Barne, 
wife of Henry Purnell Hicks, esq. 

Dec. 8. At Hastings, aged 87, Mrs. 
Blackmore, of Eaton-sq. Middlesex. 

At Brighton, Miss Steere, dau. of the 
late Lee Steere Steere, esq. of Jayes, 
Ockley, Surrey. 
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Dec. 10. At Brighton, aged 21, Fran- 
ces Ellen, youngest surviving daughter of 
Richard Paterson, esq., of Blackheath, 
and Tilney-st. 

Warwick.—WNov. 16. Eleanor, wife of 
William Spurrier, esq., of Heath-green 
House, near Birmingham. 

Nov. 21. At Frankton, Frances Horatia, 
second dau. of the late Rev. Charles Pow- 
lett, Rector of High Roding, Essex. 

Nov. 25. At Camden, near Birming- 
ham, aged 29, the wife of Thomas James, 
Esq., solicitor, of Birmingham, and dau. 
of Mr. Pinsent, of Newton Abbott, Devon. 

Nov. 26. At Arden House, Henley-in- 
Arden, Miss Homer, aged 53. 

Nov. 29. At Edgbaston, aged 71, Sa- 
muel Martin, esq. 

Nov. At Leamington, aged 75, William 
Prichard, esq., late Member of the Madras 
Medical Board. 

Dec. 5. At Whitley Abbey, aged 93, 
the Right Hon. Jane dowager Viscountess 
Hood, great-grandmother of the present 
Viscount. Her ladyship was the only 
daughter and heiress of Francis Wheeler, 
esq. of Whitley Court, and was married, 
in 1777, to Henry second Viscount Hood, 
who died in 1836. Her ladyship had 
eight children, of whom the only survivors 
are the Hon. Selina, wife of Adm. Sir 
Francis Mason, K.C.B. and the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Bridport. 

Witts.—Nov. 25. At Clyffe Hall, 
aged 40, the Hon. Samuel Hay, Equerry 
to her Majesty the Queen Dowager ; bro- 
ther of the late Earl of Errol. He mar- 
ried, in 1832, Louisa, only child of the 
Hon. Capt. Duncombe Bouverie, and 
leaves no issue. 

Worcester.—WNov. 20. At Great Mal- 
vern, aged 70, Elizabeth, widow of Capt. 
John Chambers, of the 10th Hussars. 

Lately. At Henwick-house, near Wor- 
cester, Emma, wife of the Rev. A. Phil- 
lips, D.D. 

At an advanced age, Edward Cresswell, 
esq. of the Priory House, Dudley. 

Yorx.—Nov. 15. At Lartington Hall, 
aged 69, Elizabeth, relict of Henry Witham, 
esq. She was the daughter of Thomas 
Witham, esq., of Headlam, co. Durham, 
by Mary, daughter of James Thornton, 
esq. of Nether Whitton, Northumberland ; 
was married to Henry Silvertop, ~ who 
on the death of her uncle, illiam 
Witham, esq. in 1802 assumed that name; 
and died in 1844, having had issue the 
present Henry Witham, esq. of Lartington, 
and many other children. 

Nov. 18. Aged 9, Claude-Alexander, 
second son of Joshua S. Crompton, esq., 
Sion Hill, near Thirsk. 

Nov. 18. Aged 75, John Milligan, esq. 
of Bradford. 
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Nov. 21. Suddenly, at Alverthorpe 
Hall, Mary, wife of George Sandars, esq. 
M.P., of Wakefield. 

Nov. 24. Aged 70, Mr. Joshua Fiel- 
den, in the presence of his surviving bro- 
thers, including Mr. John Fielden, late 
M.P. for Oldham. He was the eldest 
brother of the well-known firm of Fielden 
Brothers, cotton and silk manufacturers, 
Waterside, Todmorden. 

Nov. 27. Aged 45, John Hodgson, esq. 
of Norton Conyers; a gentleman of ex- 
tensive property, well known in the neigh- 
bourhood, where he was much respected, 
and was a magistrate for the liberty of 
Ripon, and of the North-Riding of York- 
shire. He destroyed himself 7 firing off 
his gun, which he had placed in his mouth. 
Verdict, ‘‘ Temporary Insanity.’’ 

Dec. 10. Aged 67, John Higson, esq. 
house-surgeon to the Hull General In- 
firmary. 

Wates.—Nov. 18. Aged 48, at Em- 
ral, Flintshire, the wife of Sir Richard 
Puleston, Bart. 

Nov. 30. At Crockherbtown, Cardiff, 
aged 61, Griffith Lloyd, esq. 

Dec. 5. Aged 80, Philip Elliot, esq. 
M.D. late of Neath. 

Scortanp.—WNov. 10. At Porto Bello, 
Margaret Gambier, wife of Roderick Mac- 
leod, M.D. and dau. of the late Rev. 
Roderick Macleod, D.D. Rector of St. 
Anne’s, Soho. 

Nov. 12. At Piershill, near Edin- 
burgh, Marian, wife of T. L. Thornton, 
esq. and youngest dau. of Capt. M‘Kirlie. 

Nov. 21. At Ayr, Quinton Johnstone, 
esq. brother to Mrs. de Soyres, of Bris- 
tol. 


Nov. 27. At Powis, near Aberdeen, 
John Leslie, esq. of Powis. 

Lately. In Edinburgh, John Bruce, 
or ‘‘ John of Skye,’”’ for some years the 
Highland piper at Abbotsford. In his 
best days John was a fine athletic man, 
and when dressed in full costume, playing 
a pibroch, or marching up the dining- 
room at Abbotsford, to receive from the 
hands of his illustrious master his Celtic 
quaich, brimful of Glenlivat, he had a 
most imposing and picturesque appear- 
ance, Latterly, however, the poor fellow 
got wild and unsettled. He imagined 
himself to be a descendant of the great 
Robert Bruce, and hinted at his preten- 
sions to the throne. He still wandered 
about, old and indigent, playing the pipes 
which he had received from Sir Walter, 
and though more than 70 years of age, 
and subjected to much hardship and priva- 
tion, he walked erect and had a military 
air to the last. 

East Inptes.—Sept. 3. At Kuralee, 
in Scinde, 2nd Lieut. H. W. Gibb, of the 
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Bombay Artillery, second son of H. S. 
Gibb, esq. go 

Sept. 20. At Loodianah, Lucy, wife of 
Capt. Reginald E. Knatchbull. 

Sept. 22. At Meerut, East Indies, aged 
21, Richard Walter Money Kyrle, Lieut. 
H..M. 32d Reg. sixth son of the Rev. 
William Money Kyrle, of Hom House, 
Herefordshire. 

Sept. 28. Of fever, at Neemuch, in the 
Bengal Presidency, Julius A. Mackeson, 
Lieut. 33d Reg. Native Inf. youngest son 
of the late W. Mackeson, am © Hythe. 

Oct. 10. Suddenly, at rrackpore, 
Lieut. Samuel T. A. Goad, 20th Bengal 
Native Inf. His brother officers, as a tri- 
bute of their regard, have erected a tomb 
over his remains. 

Asroap.—Aug. 24. Off the Cape of 
Good Hope, on board the Maryanne In- 
diaman, from Madras, Henry-Clare Car- 
dew, Lieut. of H. M. 94th Infantry, son 
of the Rev. J. H. Cardew, Rector of 
Curry Mallet, Somersetshire. 

Sept. 5. On the passage from India, 
John Robert Pringle, esq. of the Civil 
Service, Madras, aged 30, youngest son 
of Sir John Pringle, Bart. of Strihill, Rox- 
burghshire. He was appointed a writer 
in 1835. 

Sept. 18. At St. Helena, Dr. Henry 
Solomon, eldest son of Saul Solomon, esq. 

Sept.22. At Sierra Leone, Isabelle, sis- 
ter of G. W. Nicol, esq. of the Civil Serv. 

Oct. 16. At Sierra Leone, aged 23, 
Frederick Lemon, esq. of her Majesty’s 
Mixed Commission Court. 

Oct. 23. At Marseilles, William Es. 
combe, esq. of the East India Company’s 
Civil Service, Bombay. He was appointed 
a writer in 1826. 

Oct. 30. At Madeira, aged 55, Joseph 
Miller, esq. of Bootle, near Liverpool. 

Nov. 6. At Copenhagen, aged 40, 
Elizabeth, Countess Danneskiold de 
Samsie, dau. of the Marquess of Ailes- 
bury. She was married in 1833. 

Nov. 8. In Mecklenburg, at Quassell, 
the seat of her son-in-law, Mr. Von 
Paepke, Mrs. Canning, widow of Henry 
Canning, esq. Chargé d’ Affaires and Con- 
sul General at Hamburg. 

Nov. 10. At Lyndally, near Toronto, 
Upper Canada, Mackay-Hugh-Baillie, 
second son of the late Lieut.-Col. D. Ca- 
meron, C.B. 79th Highlanders. 

At the Hotel Bristol, at Paris, aged 68, 
John Brenchley, esq. of Wanlass How, 
Westmoreland, and formerly of Maid- 
stone, of which he was a native. His 
body was brought to that town and depo- 
sited in the parish church of Maidstone. 

Nov. 16. At Brunswick, Capt. H. L. 
Cole, only son of the late Henry William 
Cole, esq. formerly of Brunswick. 
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Nov. 17. At Paris, Souleyman, who 
was interpreter to Napoleon when in 
Egypt. 

Nov. 20. At Frankfort, aged 70, his 
Royal Highness William II. Elector of 
Hesse. He succeeded to the electorate 
on the 27th February, 1821. He is suc- 
ceeded by his son Prince Frederick Wil- 
liam, born in 1802, and who, since 1831, 
shared the reigns of government with his 
father. The Elector was one of the rich- 
est sovereigns of Europe, and leaves, it is 


said, a fortune of upwards of 100,000,000f. 
He has appointed the Emperor of Austria 
his principal executor. 

Nov. 22. At Brussels, aged 39, Rich- 
ard son of Robert Haymes, esq. of Great 
Glenn, Leicestershire. 

At Bruges, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. 
Robert Cox Clifton, formerly Rector of 
St. Nicholas, Worcester. 

Nov. 28. At Berne, Switzerland, aged 
45, Lincoln, eldest son of the late N. P. 
Phené, esq. of Melksham. 














TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON.* 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar General.) 





























Deaths Registered 
Week ending x - % : | e,. Births 
Saturday, = 18 |giledl gg |S || Registered. 
ye dem | 2) 
5 4 | Se) 2B = | = 
November 27. . | 771 | 518 | 388| — | 1677]] 819! 858 || 1189 
December 4. . | 1012| 712| 730) — | 2454 || 1141 | 1313 | 1323 
» LU. . | 1016) 698 | 702) — | 2416 || 1175 | 1241 | 1305 
» 18. . | 818| 560] 567} 1 | 1947 |) 980| 966} 1319 
» 2. . | 574| 391] 281) 1 1247 |) 620, 627 || 1197 











Weekly average of the 5 years 1842—46, 


corrected for increase of population 1046 Deaths. 


* The following Superintendent Registrars’ districts are included in the returns : viz. 
Kensington ; Chelsea; St. George, Hanover-square; Westminster; St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields ; St. James; St. Marylebone; St. Pancras; Islington; Hackney; part of 
Edmonton, viz. Hampstead sub-dist.; St. Giles and St. George; Strand; Holborn ; 
Clerkenwell; St. Luke ; East London; West London ; City of London; Shoreditch ; 
Bethnal Green; Whitechapel; St. George-in-the-East; Stepney; Poplar; St. 
Saviour; St. Olave; Bermondsey ; St. George, Southwark; Newington; Lambeth ; 
Wandsworth and Clapham; Camberwell; Rotherhithe ; Greenwich; Lewisham. 











AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Dzc, 21, 1847. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
es d.| a dt di & dis di & da. 
54 10 | 383 2 122 3 132 0 | 37 0 | 44 4 














PRICE OF HOPS, Dec, 24. 
Sussex Pockets, 2/. 4s. to 3/. 3s.—Kent Pockets, 22. 6s. to 52. 2s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Dec. 24. 
Hay, 2/. 10s. to 3/. 12s.—Straw, Ll. 5s. to 1/, 10s,—Clover, 3/, 10s. to 4/, 12s. 
SMITHFIELD, Drc, 24, Tosink the Offal—perstone of 8lbs. 

Beef... ssecsesesseeeeee-e0d8 4d, to 4s. 8d. | Head of Cattle at Market, Dec. 20. 
Mutton,........0+000...588 2d. to 4s. 8d. | Beasts...,......... 2861 Calves 159 
Veal ....ccccees sovseveeed8e 8d. to 49, 8d, | SheepandLambs 17,650 Pigs 330 
Pork.....00ccseserseseeesd8. Sd, to 5s. 2d. 
COAL MARKET, Dec. 24, 
Walls Ends, from 20s. 9d. to 23s. 6d.perton, Othersorts from 18s. 6d. to 21s. Od. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 49s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 48s, Od. 





| 
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‘ahrenheit’s Therm. 
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From November 26, to December 25, 1847, both inclusive. 
ahrenheit’s Therm. 
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fair, cloudy 
rain, do. 


























do. cldy. rain 
do. fair, do. 


e s r = . 
sal$zi¢ (g3 salse d [83 
BSis = 3 t4 Weather. ||25 $s E z oe Weather. 
Aala|* RA loa] “IS 
Nov.| ° i me .2 1° | °. ee 
26 | 46 41 | constant rain|| 11 | 52 | 54 | 45 (29, 83 ||\cloudy, fair 
27 | 45 49 do. do. 12 | 50 | 51 | 45 fair, cloudy 
28 | 49 49 rain, cloudy || 13 | 46 | 52 | 47 |30, 00 |do. 
29 | 40 48 fair, do. 14 | 45 | 47 | 42 do. cloudy 
30 | 50 45 rain, do. 15 | 47 | 52 | 52 |29, 99 do. do. shrs. 
D.1| 44 40 fair, do. 16 | 50 | 55 | 51 86 ||do. do. do. 
2| 45 54 do. do. rain |} 17 | 51 | 55 | 51 ldo. do. do. 
3 /f55 48 cloudy, do. 18 | 51 | 49 | 49 eldy. hvy. rn. 
4| 45 50 | fair, do. do. || 19 47 | 49 do. fair 
5 | 44 40 do. do. 20 40 | 36 do. 
6 | 49 43 hvy. rain, fair|| 21] 35 | 34 do. 
7 | 4 38 do. do. cloudy|} 22 do. 
8 | 35 40 23 
9 | 50 53 24 
0 | 53 53 25 











| Nov. & Dee. | 
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ARNULL and ALLENDER, Stock and Share Brokers, 





lconstant rain 37 do. rain 
| 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
eta, ia 3 ela sis a= Se 
S31 54 8!) Sansm 1 2 | 
3 Ss /oais 5 AS dls 4) Ss | Ex. Bills, 
5 Q ° = v7) = esito } = t 
4|BS\ES |S ERE SEES, 2 | £1000. 
7 Siz B 
A | ” ” = 
| 
188} 842 | 85 | ag | 933 232 2 dis. par. 
3 | 853| 8g ————\—30 20dis.|_ 2 dis. par. 
854 | 85g) 8g | 824 — 232 2 dis. 1 pm. 
85$ | 852) 83 814;——|235 \25 32 dis.! par. 2 pm. 
864| 83 | 822.235 120 33dis.| 1 3pm. 
86 | 8g 23 20dis. 2 6pm. 
852| 83 28 33dis.| 6 3pm. 
85% | 852) 83 (25 17 dis.| 4 7 pm. 
853 | 853) 88 |_| 923|-__| 26 dis. | 7 4 pm. 
86 | 83 4 8pm. 
85$ | 85g) 88 || 924/23 20dis.| 3 6 pm. 
85Z | 86 | 88 | 82} 25 30dis.| 4 7 pm. 
86}| 83 5 8pm. 
868) 83 18 dis. 6 9pm. 
863 25 18dis.| 6 10pm. 
863) 8% 18 24dis.| 7 10 pm. 
863) 88 23 15dis.| 7 10pm. 
863 '—20 14dis.| 7 10pm. 
——} 863) 83 _——_| —-|—_18 13dis.| 7 10pm. 
864) 83 i——| 13 dis. | 10 8 pm. 
——| 863! 28 16 12dis..| 8 11pm. 
863) 8¢ |——|-—|12 18dis.| 8 11 pm. 
——} 864} 8} | 823 -—_| ll dis. | 11 9 pm. 
——| 864) 8% i——| 6 5dis.| 9 12pm. 
863 | 9 12pm. 
t ! 


3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 
Throgmorton Street, London. 





J. B. NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, 











